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while  relaxing  at  our  fountain  for  the 
gooiest  of  concoctions  or  a freshly 
brewed  cup  of  coffee.  Nibble  on  tasty 
sandwiches  and  chat  over  refreshing 
beverages. 


and  carry  your  own  smokes!  Select 
your  smoking  needs  from  Peoples  al- 
ways fresh  stock.  Lighters,  Pipes, 
Ash  Trays  plus  lots  of  other  acces- 
sories. 


for  that  quick  pick-up  between  meals 
and  to  prove  you’re  still  chivalrous 
try  a box  of  chocolates  to  wow  your 
next  date. 


Monday  thru  Saturday 
8 A.M.  to  10  P.M. 
Sunday 

11  A.M.  to  8 P.M. 


and  read  a magazine.  Whether  you 
want  the  light  frothy  love  story  or 
a thrider  diller  mystery,  Peoples  has 
the  newest  magazines. 


lipsticks  and  real  He-Man  after  shave 
lotions  are  among  the  many  ways 
you  can  help  yourself  to  glamour  at 
our  cosmetic  counter. 


and  everythng  you  need  to  take  them 
plus  top  notch  developing  and  print- 
ing, all  at  Peoples  low  prices. 


whether  the  bug  be  cold,  hangover 
or  examinitis,  get  relief  from  Peoples 
stock  of  nationally  advertised  drugs. 
Our  accurate,  dependable  pharmacists 
will  fill  your  prescriptions  promptly. 
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This  is  a homecoming  issue.  It’s  also  the  first  issue  of 
Old  Line’s  eighteenth  year  of  publication.  We  wanted  to 
celebrate  by  making  the  issue  seasonal.  We  didn’t  want  to 
neglect  the  freshmen,  the  undergrads,  or  the  grads — both 
the  serious  and  the  lighter  minded.  In  general,  we  just  wanted 
to  please  as  many  of  our  readers  as  we  could. 

Homecoming  suggests  many  things  to  the  experienced 
collegian — football,  for  one.  Consequently,  the  opening  pages 
of  the  issue  are  dedicated  to  the  sport  enthusiasts.  Tommy 
Mont  carries  the  ball  for  the  Terp  eleven  in  an  article,  by 
Lou  Foye,  narrating  the  life  and  times  of  a football  coach. 
To  some  people,  homecoming  is  a time  of  retrospection — 
a time  for  reviving  the  past,  the  good  old  days.  Allen  Scott 
will  amuse  fiction  lovers  with  a tale  about  the  origin  of 
homecoming.  Don’t  miss  it.  To  the  social  set,  homecoming 
is  a time  for  fashionable  dress  and  tours  around  forgotten 
paths  of  the  alma  mater.  An  old  grad,  Ginie  Bennett,  and 
her  undergrad  sister,  Ann,  team  up  to  write  and  rhyme  their 
way  through  the  more  notable  highlights  of  the  big  day. 

Freshmen  have  their  sections,  too.  Mo  Lebowitz  care- 
fully scrutinized  the  incoming  first  year  men  and  women, 
and  put  his  impressions  on  the  drawing  board.  Turn  to  page 
fifteen  and  have  a chuckle.  Freshmen  also  take  a bow  on 
the  back  inside  cover,  represented  by  the  Old  Line’s  cover 
coed,  Joan  Acker. 

WMUC,  the  University’s  radio  station,  gets  a well  de- 
served section  in  the  center  of  the  issue — with  pictures 
and  all. 

Two  critics  of  University  life  let  loose  in  a double-bar- 
reled barrage  aimed  at  college  men  and  the  local  collegiate 
scene.  For  their  surveys  and  findings,  read  The  Ways  of 
College  Men  and  A Report  from  the  College  Park  Uplift 
Society.  But  don’t  become  bitter — it’s  all  in  fun. 

Last,  and  what  we  consider  the  best,  is  Jay  Herbert’s  short 
story  about  war  and  emotion — a study  of  three  men  and 
a medic.  Once  you  start  reading  a Study  in  Brown  Sm-oke, 
we  believe  you  won't  be  able  to  stop;  at  least  we  couldn’t. 

Between  articles,  you’ll  find  some  cartoons  and  jokes  and 
perhaps  a few  chuckles.  That’s  all.  Here’s  hoping  you  enjoy 
it.  We’ll  see  you  again  next  month. 
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MUM’S 

the  WORD! 

YOU  DON’T  HAVE 
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DOUBLE  YOUR 
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LOW  prices 
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Be  Sure— 

Order  Early 
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Let’s  make-up  a radical  cover,”  said 
one  editor  to  another. 

“Great!  What  shall  it  be?” 
“Something  different — like  a draw- 
ing.” 

“The  last  cover  was  a drawing.” 
“Well,  how  about  a cover  girl?” 
“There’s  one  already  planned  for  the 
back  inside  cover.” 

Silence. 

“We  could  put  a boy  and  girl  on  the 
front.  That  would  at  least  be  a sea- 
sonal subject.  In  fact,  that  subject  is  al- 
ways seasonal.” 

“Say  that’s  an  idea.  Get  the  photog- 
rapher on  the  telephone  . . 

To  the  left  is  the  finished  product. 
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Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per  year. 
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Quarterback 

Mentor 


Tommy  Mont  thought  he  was 
busy  when  he  was  a three-sport  Maryland  athlete , 
but  just  look  at  him  now 

story  by  Lou  Foye 
photos  by  Jim  Hansen 


IF  MARYLAND  FOOTBALL  doesn’t  see 
the  light  of  day  this  year  it  won’t  be  the 
fault  of  Coach  Jim  Tatum  and  his  half  dozen 
willing  helpers,  the  assistants.  For  the  coach- 
ing staff  begins  its  day  by  the  dawn’s  early 
light — seven  in  the  morning,  to  be  exact-?— 
with  a strategy  conclave  in  the  new  Athletic 
Administration  building.  With  this  early  morn- 
ing rendezvous,  Backfield  Coach  Tommy 
Mont,  for  one,  begins  his  daily  schedule. 

One  of  the  brightest  lights  ever  to  flash 
upon  Maryland’s  athletic  scene,  Mont  begins 
his  first  term  this  fall  as  a football  coach  at 
an  institution  which  awarded  him,  during  each 
of  his  four  years,  letters  in  three  sports  : foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  lacrosse.  Although  this 
is  his  first  crack  at  tutoring  the  Terp  gridders, 
Mont,  who  boasts  a brilliant  record  with  the 
Washington  Redskins  and  service  teams,  be- 
sides All-American  mention  while  at  Mary- 
land, is  no  newcomer  to  the  College  Park 
coaching  ranks.  For  several  seasons  he  taught 
the  freshmen  lacrosse  players  the  givorous 
brand  df  competition  that  characterized  his 
performance  while  he  was  a student  here. 
.When  Flucie  Stewart  resigned  as  head  basket- 


Although  tutoring  quarterbacks  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  split-T  football  is  only  part  of  Mont’s 
job,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ones.  Here 
he  is  working  with  QB’s  Faloney,  DeStephano, 
and  Scarbath. 


ball  mentor  two  years  ago,  there  was  more 
than  a little  pressure,  according  to  a story 
which  appeared  then  in  the  Washington  Post. 
for  Mont  to  be  named  to  lead  the  Terp  hoop- 
sters  out  of  the  dismal  position  that  was  their 
lot  at  the  time.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
found  himself  quite  as  much  in  the  middle  of 
things  athletic  as  he  has  since  Jim  Tatum 
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announced  Mont’s  appointment 
as  Maryland  backfield  coach  last 
spring. 

First  of  all,  is  the  above-men- 
tioned conference  which  generally 
lasts  until  ten  o’clock  with  some 
sessions  running  close  to  noon.  Dur- 
ing the  get-togethers,  the  coaches 
consider  the  schedule  of  events  for 
the  day’s  practice  and  study  the 
scouting  report  that  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a two-man  team  of  assist- 
ants who  have  watched  “the  en- 
emy” for  several  consecutive  weeks. 
Often  movies  of  the  team  to  be 
played  are  reviewed  to  reveal  any 
flaws  that  have  not  been  noted  in 
earlier  studies. 


The  next  year  found  Mont  in 
Europe  keeping  the  Germans  busy, 
but  in  1945  he  turned  up  as  player- 
coach  of  the  Third  Infantry  team 
which  became  the  champion  service 
eleven  of  the  European  theatre.  Lat- 
er that  year  he  was  at  the  helm  of 
the  Seventh  Army  All-Star  outfit 
that  toured  France  and  Germany. 

Maryland  welcomed  Mont  back 
in  1946,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
burn  his  name  into  the  passing  rec- 
ord books.  He  holds  four  un- 
matched records  to  date,  the  most 
spectacular  of  which  was  earned 
when  he  intercepted  a Washington 

Like  the  early  birds,  the  coaching 
staff  hopes  that  these  conferences 
will  get  the  worm,  or  at  least  a vic- 
tory. Left  to  right  are:  Giese,  ends; 
Hennemier,  defensive  line;  Tatum; 
Mont;  Seibert,  defensive  backfield; 
and  Crawford,  offensive  line.  ^ 


Terp  football  records  fell 
^ when  Mont  raised  his  pass- 
ing arm. 


I^VEN  SO,  THIS  FOOTBALL 
^ coaching  job  is  not  new  to 
Mont.  Sandwiched  between  his  first 
and  last  two  years  as  a Maryland 
student  were  three  and  a half  years 
in  the  Army— a situation  which  gave 
him  an  unusual  opportunity  to  try 
his  hand  as  a coach.  In  1943,  while 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  the  erstwhile 
Terp  quarterback  served  in  the 
same  capacity  on  a team  which  he 
co-coached  with  last  year’s  Mary- 
land backfield  tutor,  Bill  Meek, 


who  at  that  time  was  a Tennessee 
great.  During  that  year,  both  these 
yearlings  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
the  man  who  was  later  to  be  their 
superior,  Jim  Tatum,  then  an  as- 
sistant at  Jacksonville  Pre-Flight. 
Fort  Benning  played  Jacksonville 
in  1943  but  lost  to  them  26-20.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  when 
Meek  left  Terpland  last  spring  to 
become  head  coach  at  Kansas  State, 
it  was  his  old  teammate,  Mont,  that 
Tatum  called  upon  to  take  over 
Meek’s  duties. 


When  the  meeting  breaks  up, 
Mont’s  personal  business  comes  in 
for  some  attention.  There  are  let- 
ters to  be  written  and  specific  de- 
tails of  offense  that  must  be  figured 
out  before  afternoon  practice.  For 
instance,  on  the  day  that  he  was 
interviewed  for  this  story,  Mont 
was  on  the  phone  for  half  an  hour 
attempting  to  make  reservations  to 
get  to  some  small  Mississippi  town 
where  Georgia — the  team  he  was 
currently  scouting — was  playing 
three  weeks  hence. 
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Football  is  a fall  sport  in  the  record 
books , but  don't  tell  that  to  the  coaches 


and  Lee  pass  on  the  two-yard-line 
returning  it  98  yards  for  the  win- 
ning score.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
the  spectators  to  that  incident  in 
1946,  “They  were  ready  to  give  him 
the  school  that  day.”  Maryland  won 
only  three  games  that  year,  and 
that  was  one  of  them. 

After  graduation,  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  beckoned  and  for  four 
seasons  he  served  as  backstop  to 
Sammy  Baugh,  one  of  the  greatest 
passers  of  this  generation.  Mont 
remained  in  his  second-QB  job  un- 
til Tatum  offered  him  the  position 
he  now  holds  at  his  Alma  Mater. 

ENERALLY,  MONT  (who  is 
a part-time  coach)  can  be 
found  teaching  phys  ed  from  noon 
to  two;  just  when  he  works  in 
lunch,  the  itinerary  doesn’t  list. 
Shortly  after  two  o’clock,  another 
coaches’  gabfest  is  held,  where  the 
arrangements  for  the  afternoon’s 
practice  are  completed  and  minute- 
by-minute  schedule  of  who-does- 
what-on-the-field  is  drawn  up. 

All  of  this  preliminary  work 
culminates  in  the  day’s  field  drills, 
which  find  Mont  working  with  the 
offensive  backfield,  installing  the 
newly  prescribed  plays  or  perfect- 
ing old  ones.  Such  a schedule  means 
working  with  three  or  four  offen- 
sive backfields  and  putting  them 
through  maneuvers  of  Maryland’s 
two  backfield  systems — the  Split  T 
and  the  buck-lateral  series  of  the 
single-wing  formation.  When  he 
notices  a flaw  in  one  of  his  charge’s 
movements,  the  player  is  reminded 
on  the  spot.  However,  practice  is 
not  stopped  to  demonstrate  the  cor- 
rect procedure ; instead  the  player 


and  Mont  work  out  the  difficulty 
either  after  practice  or  early  be- 
fore drills  the  following  day.  When 
occasion  demands,  Mont  and  Tatum 
have  breakfast  with  the  quarter- 
backs, going  over  the  strategy  in 
vogue  for  the  coming  game  and 
for  the  practice  session  ahead. 

By  five-thirty  practice  is  over; 
the  players  go  to  supper ; and 
Mont  returns  for  the  evening  to 
his  wife  and  three  sons,  aged  four, 
two,  and  one.  Asked  if  there  are 
any  evening  conferences  as  there 
were  last  year,  when  it  was  com- 
mon for  the  staff  to  be  closeted 
with  Tatum  until  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mont  replied  that  the  morn- 
ing sessions  were  designed  to  do 
away  with  that.  He  expects,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  season  continues, 
night  sessions  of  some  sort  will 
have  to  be  introduced. 

These  are  coach  mont’s 

normal  days.  But  in  the  busi- 


ness of  coaching  there  are  many  ab- 
normal days.  These  include  the 
weekends  spent  traipsing  to  and 
from  the  towns  where  his  assigned 
“scouting  objective”  is  playing.  On 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  game 
with  the  opposing  team  he  had 
scouted  Mont  dictates  an  ultra-de- 
tailed scouting  report  which  is 
mimeographed  and  presented  to  the 
team  at  that  night’s  blackboard 
drill.  Monday  evening  Mont  shows 
all  the  backfield  men  films  of  the 
game  played  the  previous  Satur- 
day, explaining  mistakes  and  en- 
gaging in  a coach’s  favorite  pastime 
— hindsight.  Of  course,  he  has  seen 
the  films  earlier  and  has  complete- 
ly gone  over  with  Tatum  and  the 
other  assistants  the  game  just 
played. 

At  the  risk  of  saying  the  obvi- 
ous, Coach  Mont  has  little  oppor- 
tunity to  be  just  Mr.  Mont  during 
football  season.  But  the  gridiron 
season  lasts  only  until  the  end  of 
November  ...  or  so  they  say.  Then, 
there  is  some  relaxation,  some  rem- 
iniscing — without  thinking  too 
much  of  the  fast-coming  spectre  of 
Spring  practice  when  the  old  grind 
begins  once  more. 
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HOMECOMING  YOUTH 
MAKETH  GOOD 


The  Fair  Youth  from  the  Eastern  Shore 
journeyed  to  the  Temple  of  Learning  only  to  find  . . . 


Creeps, 


Spooks, 


and 


Peasants 


ONCE  UPON  A TIME,  in  the  days  when  the  sun  lingered  in  the  sky, 
a Fair  Youth  pondered  the  season  which  lay  before  him.  The  days 
were  numbered  when  he  would  take  a long  journey  to  complete  his  labors 
at  the  Temple  of  Learning. 

The  Youth  gave  thought  to  this  and  said  to  himself,  “Shall  I go 
forth  to  the  Temple  in  the  robes  of  a Spook  or  in  the  garb  of  a Creep?” 
For  lo,  the  Spooks  were  many  at  the  Temple  of  Learning.  They 
labored  but  they  reaped  not  such  things  as  honorary  keys,  and  their  names 
were  not  known  in  the  market  places.  In  their  rooms  the  Spooks  burneth 
the  midnight  oil  and  reapeth  A’s ; yet  their  fame  was  beer  foam  which 
the  breath  drivest  away. 

And  also  in  the  same  temple,  there  dwelled  the  Creeps  who  occupied 
hired  chambers  and  cried,  “Who  Cares,  Who  Cares?”  when  the  Peasants 
danced,  drank,  or  played  football.  And  the  Creeps  were  many  in  the 
Temple  of  Learning. 

With  heavy  heart  the  Fair  Youth  left  his  home  and  journeyed  over 
swamps  (for  his  habitation  was  on  the  eastern  shore)  until  he  came  again 
to  the  Temple  of  Learning. 

HIS  DAYS  were  filled  with  labors,  for  he  learneth  many  things  and 
his  nights  were  filled  with  the  making  of  term  papers. 

And  at  the  same  time,  the  days  of  the  Peasants  were  filled  with  the 
joys  of  dancing,  drinking,  and  playing  football  and  they  praised  Bacchus 
with  a loud  voice. 

In  the  hired  chambers,  the  Creeps  cried,  “Who  Cares,  Who  Cares?”  as 
they  watched  the  Peasants  at  their  play. 

The  Spooks  repeth  A’s. 

The  Fair  Youth  observeth  these  things  and  pondereth  them  in  his 


by 

Allen 

Scott 
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heart  for  he  was  neither  a Spook  nor  a Creep.  Neither  was  he  a Peasant. 
He  was  a Fair  Youth. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  time  of  the  falling-  of  leaves  that  the 
King  of  the  Temple  of  Learning  was  to  be  chosen.  The  Peasants  paused 
in  their  revelry  to  ask,  “Who  among  us  shall  be  King?”  And  they  could 
not  answer  for  they  were  jealous,  each  of  his  neighbor. 

In  the  hired  chambers,  the  Creeps  ceased  their  chanting  of  “Who 
Cares,  Who  Cares  ” and  they  uttereth,  “Who  among  us  shall  be  King?” 
Their  plea  bore  no  fruit  for  in  their  hearts  they  believed,  “Who  Cares?” 

The  Spooks,  casting  down  their  pens,  arose  from  the  benches  and 
cried,  “Who  among  us  shall  be  King?”  And  their  knowledge  faileth  them, 
for  they  all  numbered  4.0. 

When  the  rosy  fingered  dawn  came  to  greet  the  new  King,  it  shone 
on  the  Fair  Youth,  for  he  was  named  King  of  the  Temple  of  Learning. 

THE  CREEPS,  fearing  the  Peasants,  had  named  him.  The  Spooks,  con- 
fused by  their  learning,  had  named  him,  and  the  jealous  Peasants  were 
having  a party  and  forgot  to  vote. 

The  Fair  Youth  pondered  all  these  things  in  his  heart,  and  knowing 
that  he  must  rule  over  something,  sent  out  a decree  over  all  the  land 
that  the  Temple  of  Learning  would  hold  a period  of  great  rejoicing  when 
the  lost  sons  of  the(  temple  would  come  again  to  dwell  within  its  gates. 
And  that  is  how  Homecoming  began. 

Moral:  To  thine  own  self  he  true. 


'ft?/  V, 
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KEEPING  in  line  with  a policy 
of  student  service,  the  Old  Line 
has  for  a long  time  looked  about 
for  a worthy  project  to  aid  the 
undergraduate  at  the  University. 
This  search  has  not  been  an  easy 
one,  for  the  students  at  Maryland 
are  a singularly  contented  lot,  and 
are  well  provided  for  by  the  ad- 
ministration. In  vain  we  cast  about, 
looking  for  some  fault  some  flaw  in 
our  great  educational  system. 

At  first  we  examined  the  usual  in- 
stitutions that  are  subject  to  com- 
plaint at  most  universities.  The 
dining  hall  was  scrutinized,  but 
here,  as  we  could  obviously  see, 
was  no  problem.  About  us  shone 
the  faces  of  happy  and  contented 
students,  enjoying  the  excellent 
cuisine,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  receiving  a well 
balanced  diet,  complete  with  all  the 
necessary  vitamins  and  minerals. 
The  luncheon  men  was  an  excep- 


tionally good  one  that  day,  chilled 
S.O.S.  with  skillfully  boiled  pommes 
de  terre.  Munching  a bread  crust, 
we  medatively  passed  on  our  way, 
amazed  at  the  rapid  and  efficient 
service.  However,  as  we  retreated 
through  the  exit,  we  were  accosted 
by  an  emaciated  student  who  com- 
plained of  a shortage  of  straws. 
Dealing  this  communist  rascal  a 
hearty  blow  which  dropped  him  to 
the  floor  (he  was  weak  from  mal- 


nutrition), we  purloined  a fig  from 
the  smorgasbord  in  the  corner  and 

left. 

Anaylizing  our  notes  on  the  Ke- 
fauver  committee,  we  passed  on  to 
the  next  scene  of  investigation,  the 
library.  As  we  strode  up  the  great 
stone  steps  beneath  the  pillared 
pedament,  we  could  not  help  but 
note  the  intent  and  industrious  look 
of  the  students  as  they  manfully 


studied  copies  of  Batman  and  Film 
Fun  By  the  door,  a graduate  stu- 
dent who  was  attending  the  Uni- 
versity on  a teaching  fellowship 
conducted  a game  of  Blackjack. 
“One  must  eat,”  he  observed  laugh- 
ingly as  we  watched  him  palm  an 
ace.  Inside,  we  paused  at  the  card 
catalogue,  and  flicked  through  the 
files  at  random.  We  stopped  only 
long  enough  to  admire  the  cards 
from  France,  and  to  note  the  ad- 
dress from  the  card  of  Dr.  Phineas 
J.  Tolliver,  manufacturer  of  micro- 
filmed crib  notes.  Departing,  we 
carefully  filed  the  wrapper  from  a 
recently  purchased  popsicle  in  the 
back  of  one  of  the  drawers  and 
strolled  into  the  reading  room.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  us,  two  students 
were  busily  engaged  in  a stimulat- 
ing game  of  tic-tac-toe,  and  across 
from  them  a psych  major  was  cut- 
ting dolls  from  the  fly  leaves  of  an 
( Continued  on  page  15) 
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If  her  mother  never  told  her , 
she  should  know  by  now: 

THE  WAYS 
OF  COLLEGE 
MEN 


ANIMALS  ADAPT  remarkably 
to  their  environment.  Came- 
leons  change  color,  bears  hiber- 
nate, and  snakes  produce  poison.  So 
it  follows  that  the  University  of 
Maryland  will  soon  be  graduating 
females  with  thick,  full  length 
shells.  Oh,  sad  day  for  women,  but 
Fate  and  the  men’s  dorms  have 
deemed  it  so. 

For  a year  now  I have  been  one 
of  the  many  co-eds  who,  through 
the  negligence  of  whoever  laid  the 
sidewalks  of  the  University,  finds 
it  necessary  upon  occasion  to  walk 
along  the  most  unnerving  strip  of 
ground  on  this  campus.  Each  time 
I come  near  it,  my  poise  suddenly 
deserts  me,  my  hands  become  two- 
ton  weights,  and  my  feet  display  a 
talent  for  finding  every  loose  pebble 
and  crack  to  stumble  over.  I am 
speaking  of  the  path  leading  by 
the  men’s  dorms,  where  every  eve- 
ning after  dinner  and  often  during 
the  day  the  entire  male  enrollment 
of  the  university  seems  to  gather, 
perching  on  the  steps  like  a flock 
of  sparrows  on  telephone  wires 
while  they  watch  the  migration  to 
and  from  the  boulevard. 

Continual  exposure  to  this  pitfall 
conditions  certain  behavior.  In  an- 
ticipation, a girl  inhales  deeply  as 
she  approaches  the  dorms  and  then 
with  a burst  of  speed,  whizzes  by. 
Before  long  every  freshman  girl 
learns  never,  never  to  reply  to  any 
question  or  comment  no  matter 
how  sincere  it  may  seem,  for  invari- 
ablv  the  comics  have  some  ready  re- 
mark to  snap  back.  And  it’s  fatal 
to  carry  a wallet  or  a pen  since  it 
always  manages  to  leap  to  the 


ground  just  as  you  enter  the  thick 
of  the  pack. 

IF  ONLY  the  jury  would  keep  up 
casual  conversation  with  one  an- 
other as  they  sit  there.  Instead  si- 
lence hangs  heavy  while  the  co-ed 
passes.  Then  a soft  whisper  to  a fel- 
low male  monster  and  a burst  of 
laughter  tells  the  girl  that  her 
thoughtful  critics  have  viewed  the 
evidence  from  all  sides  and  have 
come  to  some  sort  of  a decision.  Am 
I bitter?  Yes.  I am.  If  ever  a girl 
feels  like  a goldfish,  alone  and  in- 
secure with  big  eyes  peering  in  from 
every  side  of  the  bowl,  it’s  then. 
It  took  a whole  year  for  me  to 
realize  the  tension  a horse  must  feel 
when  lie’s  paraded  past  the  review- 
ing stands. 

But  most  annoying  of  all  is  the 
clown  who  whistles  the  tune  to 
“The  Worms  Crawl  In.  The  Worms 
Crawl  Out”  as  a girl  passes.  Two 
alternatives  are  then  open  to  her : 


to  stop  dead  in  her  tracks  and  join 
him  in  the  second  chorus,  or  to 
make  mad  sparks  with  her  heel 
taps  on  the  cement  as  she  dashes 
down  the  path.  The  single  consola- 
tion a co-ed  has  is  knowing  how  un- 
comfortable those  cold,  hard  steps 
must  be.  Many  times  the  men  are 
overheard  wishing  for  the  couch, 
or  is  it  the  swing,  on  the  back 
porch. 

Recently  a new  coed  freshman 
stopped  me  as  I was  coming  up  the 
hill  and  in  a pleading,  desperate 
voice  asked  me  to  walk  her  back 
by  the  men’s  dorms.  “I  just  can't 
go  by  there  alone,”  she  declared.  So, 
after  telling  her  how  foolish  her 
fears  were  and  how  she  wouldn’t 
mind  it  at  all  after  a while,  I walked 
with  her  beyond  the  pit — and  then 
back-tracked  across  campus  up  by 
the  education  building  to  resume 
my  walk. 

Already  I can  feel  the  shell ! 
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STUDV 


“Does  your  leg  hurt?”  asked  the  medic. 

He  twisted  the  Chink’s  cast  ninety  degrees 


by 

Jay 

Herbert 


IN  BROWN  SMOKE 


I AM  AWAKE  and  we  are  stopped. 

The  stucco  pillars  outside  the 
window  say  that  we  are  in  another 
station.  We  will  stop  and  wait  and 
be  cjuiet  and  then  go  on  as  before. 

The  last  stop  was  Kaesong,  the 
one  before,  Seoul.  It  is  dusk  now  and 
the  lights  in  the  car  have  not  come 
on. 

There  are  only  three  of  us:  the 
wounded  Chink,  me,  and  Whitey, 
the  cast-bound  unknown  below  me. 
Across  the  isle  is  a rack  of  metal 
litter  hooks  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  car.  Each  rack  can  hold  three 
litters — three  dirty,  brown,  white- 
tagged  wounded.  And  the  next  can 
hold  three,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  until  the  entire  hospital  car 
is  full.  But  the  other  side  is  empty 
except  for  the  Chink  and  the 
empty,  folded  litters  stacked  in  the 
corner.  Our  side  is  empty  too,  ex- 
cept for  Whitey  and  me,  in  the  rack 
by  the  door.  We  are  in  the  last 
car.  The  others  are  full.  No  one  has 
come  back  to  turn  on  the  lights  and 
the  three  of  us  are  alone  and  it  is 
dark.  I can  see  Whitey  below  me  on 
the  bottom  litter,  his  white-cast 
head  staring  blankly  upward,  pil- 
lowed on  a folded  American  blan- 
ket. There  is  a folded  blanket  under 
my  head,  too.  Tucked  under  it  are 
two  cigarette  butts  each  with  only 
a few  puffs  spent.  I am  going  to 
take  one  and  light  it. 

Whitey  was  like  that  when  I first 
woke  up  shortly  after  we  had  got- 
ten under  way  in  Holland.  Just 
staring  blindly  at  the  bottom  of  my 


litter.  I saw  then  that  he  was  an 
American  major,  for  his  battle  jac- 
ket, dirty  and  torn,  was  swinging 
from  the  handle  of  my  litter  cov- 
ering my  boots,  hanging  with  it. 

HAT  TIME  the  pain  awakened 
me  and  I shouted  for  an  aidman. 
Whitey  shouted  too,  muffled  inside 
his  cast.  And  the  chap  across  the 
aisle  had  shouted  too,  louder  than 
I,  calling  help  for  me.  An  Ameri- 
can came,  one  of  the  Airborne  aid- 
men.  He  gave  me  a morphine  shot 
after  looking  at  my  tag  and  the 
pain  receded  back  into  my  spine.  He 
looked  at  Whitey’s  tag  too,  and 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  a shot. 
Whitey  said  yes  and  he  gave  it  to 
him.  I asked  him  for  a cigarette  and 
he  gave  me  a crumpled  pack,  say- 
ing, “Keep  ’em.  There’s  only  a 
couple  left.”  There  were  four  and 
I lit  one.  It  was  good. 

Then  the  medic  looked  at  the  guy 
across  the  aisle  and  went  over  to 
him  and  reached  under  his  blankets 
and  took  his  belt  off.  It  was  an  ori- 
ental belt,  very  ornate.  Then  Whitey 
groaned  and  the  medic  checked  him. 
He  had  passed  out. 

The  medic  held  the  belt  up  to 
me  and  asked,  “Nice  belt,  huh?” 
“Yeah.” 

The  he  saw  Whitey’s  jacket  and 
my  boots  at  the  end  of  the  litter 
and  asked,  “Whose  boots?” 

“Mine.” 

“You  a jumper?” 

“Yes.  Eighty-second  division.” 
“You  the  guys  we  got  off  that 
bridge  at  Neimeghen?” 


“Yes”,  I replied. 

He  looked  at  the  Chink.  “Here’s 
another  major.  Only  the  wrong 
kind.  One  of  Mao’s  boys.” 

Then  to  the  Chink,  “Aren't  you. 
major?  Paratrooper,  too.  Aren’t 
you,  major?” 

The  Chink  replied,  “Yes,  Ser- 
geant.” 

“Speak  English,  too.” 

“Yes,  Sergeant.” 

“Oxford  English.” 

“Yes,  Sergeant.” 

Then  to  me,  “This  is  probably 
the  guy  who  mortared  you  guys  on 
that  bridge.  Didn’t  you,  major?” 
“No,  Sergeant.” 

“You  sure,  major?” 

“Yes,  Sergeant.” 

THE  MEDIC  bent  down  and  read 
Chink’s  tag. 

Lin  i Sen,  W-7,909,166,  Major, 
First  Chinese  Empire  Parachute  Di- 
vision. Penetrating  wounds,  left 
fibia  and  tibia.  Date,  September  18, 
1951.” 

He  stood  up. 

“Does  you  leg  hurt,  major?” 
“Yes.” 

“Are  you  a soldier,  major?” 
“Yes,  Sergeant.” 

“Would  you  like  some  morphine, 
major  ?” 

“Please,  Sergeant.” 

“Alright.  We’ll  examne  you  first, 
major.” 

He  went  to  the  end  of  Chink’s 
litter  and  looked  at  his  cast-bound 
foot.  Chink  sat  up  to  watch  him. 

“Lie  down,  major!”  he  com- 
manded. 

( Continued  on  page  18) 
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Surrounded  by  the  equip- 
ment of  his  avocation,  Don 
Fox  broadcasts  his  weekly 
disc  show. 

◄ 


photo* 

by 

Jim 

Hansen 


OPERATION  RADIATION 

1 Built  and  equipped  for  $730,  the  University’s 
fledging  radio  station  is  reaching  for  campus  wide 
recognition  and  support 


by  Bill 

A GROUP  OF  STUDENTS  leisurely  congregated 
on  the  front  steps  of  library,  some  quietly 
gazing  into  the  distance,  others  passing  the  time 
with  idle  chatter  of  next  week’s  game  and  tonight’s 
date.  Behind  the  swinging  doors  of  the  main  entrance 
sauntered  a student;  in  his  hand,  a portable  micro- 
phone, and  supported  on  his  extended  arms,  a brown, 
rectangular  box.  Setting  the  equipment  on  a ledge, 
he  strode  over  to  a lone  male  seated  on  one  of  the 
steps. 

“Hello,”  he  said,  attempting  to  casually  introduce 
himself. 

The  curious  student  looked  up  to  see  who  was 
speaking  to  him,  and  in  return  murmured  a question- 
ing “Hello.” 

The  first  student  answered:  “I’m  the  reporter  for 
the  “Inquiring  Mike”  program,  broadcast  weekly  over 
the  University’s  radio  station,  WMUC.  Each  week 
we  record  the  opinions  of  a cross  section  of  students 
on  current  matters  and  topics  we  believe  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  student  body.  Would  you  give 
us  your  opinion  of .” 


Strasser 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was  lost  in  the  talk 
of  a group  of  coeds  who  had  just  emerged  from  the 
library.  The  reporter  and  his  inquiree  rose  and  walked 
to  the  portable  brown  box  previously  placed  on  the 
ledge.  From  it,  the  reporter  took  a roll  of  extension 
cord,  plugging  it  into  a socket  near  the  door.  He 
lifted  the  microphone  to  his  lips  and  pushed  a button 
on  the  top  of  the  box  to  start  two  spindles  of  record- 
ing tap  revolving. 

HEN  HE  SPOKE  into  the  microphone. 

"We’re  talking  to  you  from  the  front  steps  of 
the  library  now,  and  I have  with  me  John  Zilzman, 
freshman  in  A.  & S.  John,  would  you  tell  the  radio 

audience  in  your  judgment  what .” 

Startled  students  in  various  parts  of  the  campus 
have  been  surprised,  even  amazed,  when  they,  like 
Zilzman,  were  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  a stranger 
and  asked  to  state  their  opinions  on  a specific  sub- 
ject. They  have  been  even  more  startled  to  learn 
that  Maryland’s  student  supported  and  operated  radio 
station,  WMUC,  is  transmitting  programs  designed 
to  feature  them. 

A program  such  as  the  “Inquiring  Mike,”  one  of 


i 
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Apparently  bored  with  the  whole  procedure,  Ed  Westerfield, 
station  engineer,  prepares  to  spin  a transcribed  program  while 
Bruce  Packham,  toi  the  right  behind  the  mike,  and  Paul  de 
Monterice  make  a station  break. 


the  weekly  special  feature  shows  broadcast  by  the 
station  is  the  result  of  careful  planning  by  a group 
of  students  interested  in  building  WMUC  into  a use- 
ful, entertaining  campus  organization. 

As  a recognized  and  official  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s large  and  varied  organizational  family,  the 
network  has  not  long  been  in  operation.  In  the  past, 
from  its  conception  and  beginning  in  1940  to  present 
time,  radio  at  Maryland  has  been  alternately  received 
and  rejected  by  the  administration,  primarily  because 
of  the  station’s  failure  to  find  an  effective  means  of 
transmitting  broadcasts  clearly  and  far  enough  to 
be  received  in  the  general  living  areas  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Before  last  year,  broadcasts  were  trans- 
mitted through  the  power  lines  that  supplied  the 
University  with  electrical  current.  This  system  failed 
to  produce  consistently  acceptable  results  and  the 
station  ceased  to  function. 

WJfcTMCU’s  present  mode  of  transmission  is  unique 
• * in  college  radio.  Lines  strung  from  the  station 
to  the  dorm’s  are  used  now  as  channels  to  send  the 
network  throughout  the  campus.  As  the  program 
travels  along  these  wires,  it  radiates  a distance  of 
50  feet  from  the  circuit,  in  a manner  similar  to  the 
radiation  of  light  from  a flourescent  tube.  The  radio 
receivers  then  pick  up  the  radiation.  The  station  engi- 
neers have  strung  a system  of  wires  in  closed  loops 
around  each  men’s  dorm  at  the  second  story  level. 
These  loops,  with  the  additional  use  of  the  power 
circuits,  insure  an  adequate  range  of  reception  in 
the  dormitory  area.  Such  a system  allows  the  distance 
of  transmission  to  be  stringently  controlled,  as  it 
must  be  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 


Known  as  the  “rack,”  the  complicated  piece  of  equipment 
pictured  to  the  right  is  the  heart  of  the  station,  electrically 
speaking.  The  complicated  entanglement  of  wires  and  tubes  ^ 
has  kept  Dick  Crompton,  right,  and  Ed  Westerfield  busy  work- 
ing into  the  wee  small  hours  of  many  mornings. 


Communications  Commission,  a close  supervisor  of 
collegiate  radio. 

From  funds  appropriated  by  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  last  spring,  WMUC  is  installing 
a transmitter  in  the  Temporary  Dormitory  area 
across  the  Boulevard.  Used  as  a booster  to  carry 
the  station  legitimately  to  the  seven  wooden  dorms 
and  the  family  units,  the  transmitter  will  feed  pro- 
grams down  the  hill  via  a telephone  line.  The  line, 
leased  on  a yearly  basis,  is  open  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  station  twenty-four  hours  a day. 

Provided  the  group  of  thirty-five  students  now 
organized  as  the  staff  of  the  radio  network  obtain 
additional  financial  support  from  the  SGA,  the  next 
year  will  witness  more  powerful  transmission  to  the 
women’s  dormitories.  To  achieve  this  end,  another 
transmitter  must  be  placed  in  the  coed’s  living  quart- 
ers— a section  now  weakly  covered  by  the  station. 

rH''0  DATE  A TOTAL  of  approximately  $1,730 
has  been  invested  in  the  equipment  used  by  the 
group  in  a reconditioned  lavoratory  in  the  basement 
of  Calvert  Hall. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dislocated  organizations 
on  campus,  WMUC  has  been  shifted  four  times  in 
its  brief  history.  Back  in  1940,  the  fledgling  group 
sent  out  its  first  kilocycle  from  the  Speech  depart- 
ment, then  located  in  the  Arts  and  Science  building. 
A promising  future  was  submerged  in  the  flood  tide 
of  a war  which  snatched  all  available  man  power 
from  the  University. 

By  1947,  when  G.I.  benefits  were  filling  colleges 
with  veterans  turned  students,  WMUC  was  back  in 
operation — once  more  with  the  Speech  department  in 
the  newly-erected  Classroom  building.  Gradually  dur- 
ing the  following  year  the  station  and  the  Speech 
department  increasingly  disagreed  over  the  use  of 
equipment  belonging  to  the  department.  Finally,  in 
the  spring  semester  of  1950  the  differences  between 
( Continued  on  page  '21) 
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REPORT 

enormous  stack  of  books.  “Re- 
search,” was  his  brisk  reply  to  our 
query.  We  marveled  at  the  speed 
with  which  the  libararians  brought 
books  to  the  call  desk  and  chuckled 
with  one  jolly  fellow  who  had  re- 
ceived two  volumes  of  Studs  Loni- 
gan  instead  of  Middletown  in  Tran- 
sition. “At  this  rate,”  he  laughed, 
“I’ll  never  pass  Soc.  I can't  write 
on  a wobbly  desk,  and  Middletown 
in  Transition  was  just  the  right 
thickness  to  prop  the  leg.”  As  we 
were  leaving,  we  were  accosted  by 
an  emaciated  student  who  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  waiting 
three  hours  for  a book.  Dealing  this 
communist  rascal  a hearty  blow 
which  dropped  him  to  the  floor  (he 
was  weak  from  malnutrition),  we 
hurried  to  continue  our  investiga- 
tions. Here  was  no  field  for  edi- 
torial complaint.  This  institution 
demanded  praise  if  anything. 

IN  RAPID  succession  we  covered 
the  remainder  of  the  usual  trouble 
spots,  the  book  store,  the  post  of- 
fice, the  executive  offices  of  our 
courteous  campus  police.  Here  we 
chatted  for  a moment  with  the 
commandant  of  this  organization, 
smilingly  called  “Dan”  by  friendly 
students.  Dan  paused  long  enough 
from  his  inspection  of  a clue  to 
model  one  of  the  new  uniforms  for 
us.  It  was  indeed  a dazzling  affair, 
chartruse  with  fusia  stripes  along 
the  pants.  The  helmet  was  modeled 
after  a Roman  legionaire’s,  and 
across  the  back  of  the  blouse  were 
the  words.  “LET’S  GO  TERPS.” 
Dan  was  immensely  pleased  with 
the  new  outfits  but  confided  in  us 
to,  “Wait  till  next  year,  we’re  gonna 
get  gold  epaulets  and  saddlebags 
for  the  motorcycle.” 

From  here  we  hurried  to  the 
president’s  office,  but  all  was  se- 
rene. We  stayed  but  ten  minutes, 
watching  the  president  throw  darts 
at  a copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  giving  him  a few  pointers  on 
aiming.  Not  that  his  aim  was  bad. 
but  the  nearby  portrait  of  a judge 


was  scarred  a bit.  This  was  our 
last  stop,  and  still  no  results.  We 
even  tried  a poll  of  the  students, 
which  brought  no  complaints  except 
from  one  emaciated  student  who 
was  irritated  at  the  military  depart- 
ment. Dealing  this  communist  ras- 
cal a hearty  blow  which  dropped 
him  to  the  floor  (he  was  weak  from 
malnutrition),  we  hurried  back  to 
our  office.  Once  returned  to  our 
desk,  we  sighed  (it  is  unmanly  to 
sigh  in  public),  for  there  was  no 
way  we  could  be  of  service  to  the 
student.  Maryland,  we  agreed,  was 
a perfect  school. 

We  were  sitting  at  our  desk  fin- 
ishing the  remains  of  a milkshake 
someone  had  thoughtfully  forgot- 
ten earlier  in  the  day  when  an  edi- 
tor of  the  Diamondback  passed  the 
door.  Gazing  upon  his  sallow 
countenance  (he  had  just  gotten 
his  1A  card  and  was  trying  to  work 
up  a nervous  tic),  we  were  struck 
with  an  idea.  “Eureka,”  we  shouted 
as  we  climbed  upon  the  desk  and 
playfully  boxed  his  ears,  “we  have 
it !”  “What  have  you  all,”  he  quer- 
ied as  he  dabbed  at  a bit  of  blood. 
“We  have  a project,”  we  said  mer- 
rily, “A  project  to  aid  our  worthy 
students.” 

“The  Diamondback  has  always 
had  projects,”  he  countered,  “Why 
only  last  week  we  had  a project. 
And  the  week  before  that  we  were 
going  to  have  one,  but  the  ad- 
vertisements crowded  it  out.  I re- 
member when  we  had  a project 
to  give  varsity  standing  to  our  yo- 
yo team.  Should  have  gone  through 
too ; there  were  three  football  plav- 
ers  on  the  squad.  I think  it  was 
just  jealousy,  because — ” 

DEALING  this  communist  rascal 
a hearty  blow  which  dropped 
him  to  the  floor  (he  was  weak  from 
malnutrition),  we  went  to  the  tele- 
phone to  assemble  the  staff  of  the 
Old  Line  for  this  tremendous  proj- 
ect. And  here  it  is  . . . our  project, 
our  contribution  to  the  students, 
our  effort  towards  the  general  wel- 
fare. It  has  not  been  easy,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  sift  and  sort,  to 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Sponsoring  an  Honorary 
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“Broken  Cogs” 
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WHAT  ARE 
"BROKEN  COGS"? 

To  become  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Society,  applicants  must  write 
to  the  editors  of  the  OLD  LINE,  giv- 
ing their  life  history  and  explaining 
the  reasons  they  believe  they  are  no- 
bodies on  this  campus.  Applicants 
who  submit  the  letters  judged  worthi- 
est will  be  awarded  honorary  mem- 
bership. 

Letters  of  the  winning  applicants 
will  be  printed  in  the  Christmas  is- 
sue of  the  OLD  LINE  to  be  released 
December  18.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tion is  November  15,  1951. 
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With  a Stadium  bent 

And  FASHIONS  galore  just 
To  pace  the  event  . ♦ . 


From  out  of  the  tunnel 
And  under  the  trees 
The  old  grads  returning 
Are  blown  by  the  breeze, 
Recalling  the  days  when 
Their  gay  hearts  were  young, 
They  toast  the  old  customs  with 
Cheek  around  tongue. 


Trimming  the  shrubbery  in  front  ^ 
of  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega  house  in 
preparation  for  homecoming  is  defi- 
nitely a man’s  job.  Barbara  Ann 
Riggs,  dressed  in  a two-piece  brown 
corduroy  jumper,  exercises  her  femi- 
nine prerogative.  Here  she  supervises 
Ted  Coogan,  clad  for  his  willing 
chore  in  blue  jeans  and  a yellow  coat 
sweater.  One  of  the  young  lovelies 
who  will  be  participating  in  the  pag- 
eant of  homecoming,  Bobbie  Ann  is 
the  recipient  of  the  gold  cup  presented 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  winner  of 
the  1950  International  Cattle  Judging 
Contest.  She  is  a sophomore  major- 
ing in  Animal  Husbandry;  Ted,  an 
Arts  and  Science  sophomore  major- 
ing in  psychology. 


Their  memories  recall  when 
The  campus  was  mire, 

There  wasn’t  a Rec  Hall  or 
Tall  chapel  spire; 

The  walk  for  the  students 
Not  nearly  so  far, 

And  instead  of  convertibles, 
Coon-tailed  cars  ; 

The  dorms  for  the  girls 
Were  limited  few, 

And  the  chimes  as  consistent 
As  Dining  Hall  stew ; 

The  crowds  in  the  stadium 


Weren’t  very  big ; 

The  raccoon  coat  “must” 

Made  a college  man’s  rig; 
Testudo  caused  riots. 

As  all  mascots  should; 

And,  yes,  beer  every  night  was 
A thing  for  the  good; 

The  skirts,  oh-so-short. 

Made  the  fellows  look  twice, 
Which  I’ll  grant  they  still  do, 
But  the  new’s  not  as  nice  . . . 


The  eleven-headed,  white  and  red 
idol  with  twenty-two  spiked  feet, 
known  as  the  Maryland  football  team, 
has  a magnetic  attraction  for  these 
two  twentieth-century  students.  They, 
like  thousands  of  other  people,  go 
to  worship  in  the  sacrificial  pit  called 
Byrd  Stadium.  Bobbie  Ann  is  dressed 
for  the  afternoon  in  a brown  all  wool 
worsted  suit,  while  Ted  appears  in 
slacks  with  a smart  up-to-date  rugged 
tweed  coat. 


With  the  years  have  come  changes, 
Some  subtle,  all  great. 

And  they’ve  added  their  bit 
To  the  college  kid’s. fate: 

The  buildings  now  numerous, 
Spread  near  and  far, 

Poor  young  students  need  maps 
To  find  out  where  they  are  ; 

From  the  Gulch  to  the  Hollow 
The  engineers  puff, 

Coach  Kehoe  says  track  teams 
Grow  strong  on  such  stuff ; 


' 


The  coon  coats  and  caps  disappeared  with  the  mire, 

For  college  tweed  now  is  the  smart  man’s  attire ; 

The  skirts  have  been  dropped  to  a level  discreet, 

And  jumpers  and  loafers  revamp  head  to  feet ; 

The  evenings  still  sparkle  in  long  dress  and  tux, 

Though  dresses  for  dating  are  yet  more  deluxe ; 

They  use  lotion  for  stockings  and  makeup  for  eyes, 

The  men  blossom  forth  in  “store-tied-’em”  bowties ; 
Professors  are  bothered  in  lectures  and  talks 
By  coeds  who’re  knitting  their  guys  argyle  socks; 

And  there  are  quite  a few  who  say  things  would  look  better 
If  the  gals  would  switch  scarves  for  turtle-neck  sweaters  . . . 

From  homes  in  the  cities  and  spots  far  and  near 
The  old  grads  return  with  spirit  of  cheer; 

And  their  “Ah,  to  be  young  again”  fades  in  the  shout 
Of  the  undergrad’s  plaintive  cry,  “Ah,  to  be  out !” 

— Ginie  Bennett 
Old  Grad 


As  the  festive  homecoming  ^ 
celebration  draws  to  a close, 
the  two  step  out  to  one  of  the 
many  open  house  parties  to 
offer  a toast  to  Baccus:  Bobbie 
Ann  in  a black  taffeta  dress 
with  a matching  taffeta  be- 
plumed  jacket,  and  Ted  in  a 
handsome  gray  flannel  suit. 


Fashions  Article 
by  Ann  Bennett 


Homecoming  fashions  pic- 
tured on  these  pages  were  fur- 
nished through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Ken  Mar  Dress  Shop  and 
Simon’s  Men’s  Wear  Shop. 


MURRAY 

HARDWARE 

Langley  Park  Shopping  Center 

Sanders  and  IVaxers  Rented 
Complete  Painting  Needs 
Hobby  Equipment 
Super  Kemtone 
Spred  Satin 
Keys  Made 
Toys 

SHepherd  0442 


Stanley' 4, 
fylawe>i  Sltafi 

10%  DISCOUNT  ON  CORSAGES 

piio.m:  okiikrs 

Accepted  and  Delivered 

BRENTWOOD  VILLAGE 
1315  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.E. 
ADAMS  7334-35 


LUSTINE  NICHOLSON 

CIIEVItOLET  and 
OLDSMOIIILE 

SALES  • SERVICE  • USED  CARS 

Serving  Univ.  of  Md.  students 
and  alumni  for  28  years. 

WAr field  7200 

Baltimore  Ave.  Hyattsville,  Md. 


Hickok  — Interwoven  — Mallory 

EVERETT 

SIMON 

men's 

wear 

Pure  Silk  Botany-Reps 

$2.00 

Manhattan  button-down 
collar  OXFORD  shirts 
$3.95 

7336  Baltou  Ave.  WA.  9663 

— Botany  — B.V.D.  — Swank  — 
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SMOKE 

Chink  obeyed. 

“Did  you  say  it  bothers  you,  maj- 
or?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does  this  hurt?”  He  twisted  the 
cast  ninety  degrees.  Chink  clasped 
both  hands  to  his  head,  rolling  his 
head  from  side  to  side  in  agony, 
groaning,  “Yes!  Yes!  Oh,  God!” 
The  medic  stood  up. 

“You  shouldn’t  swear,  Are  you 
sorry,  major?” 

Chink  did  not  reply. 

“Are  you  sorry !”  he  demanded, 
and  kicked  the  cast. 

“Yes!  Yes!” 

“Alright.  Now,  would  you  like 
your  belt?” 

“Yes,  please,  Sergeant.” 

“Here.”  He  swung  it  hard,  slash- 
ing Chink  across  the  face  with  the 
buckle.  His  cheek  opened  from  the 
eye  to  the  jaw  and  began  to  bleed. 

HE  PUT  the  belt  on  the  litter 
and  again  approached  Chink’s 
cast.  Chink  was  half  crazed,  his  face 
frozen  in  anguish,  pleading,  “No, 
“No.  No  more  !” 

“Shut  up,  major.  You’re  a prison- 
er of  war.  You  oughta  be  under 
armed  guard.  You’re  dangerous, 
major.” 

He  lifted  the  cast  leg  in  both 
hands  level  with  this  waist,  grin- 
ning. Chink  gestured  frantically,  his 
eyes  bursting  from  his  cheeks  with 
horror  and  anguish. 

It  hissed  out  of  me.  “You  son  of 
a bitch.” 

“Shut  up,  buddy.  You’re  a para- 
trooper, ain’t  you?  You’re  wounded, 
ain’t  you?  This  man’s  dangerous.” 
He  dropped  the  foot.  Chink 
screamed,  leaping  upright  in  the 
litter,  screaming.  He  grabbed  the 
belt,  screaming,  and  flailed  the 
medic  across  the  legs  with  it.  He 
struck  again  and  again,  crazy, 
screaming,  babbling.  The  medic 
kicked  hard  at  his  jaw,  slamming 
him  against  the  steel  side  of  the 
car,  unconscious. 
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“I  told  you  that  guy  was  danger- 
ous. I’m  gonna  see  about  a guard.” 

He  left  and  there  was  silence. 

The  pain  in  my  back  returned 
shortly  and  the  pressure  bore  me 
off  to  sleep.  When  I awoke,  Whitey 
was  awake  too,  groaning  and  mur- 
muring. Chink  was  stretched  out 
in  his  litter,  his  eyes  wide,  staring 
upward.  His  face  was  ash  colored, 
his  lips  very  pale.  He  looked  death- 
ly ill.  I watched  him  for  a long  time. 
He  remained  motionless,  staring  at 
the  ceiling. 

Soon  the  medic  returned.  He  said 
nothing  to  me  but  looked  at  Chink 
and  said,  “Well,  now,”  and  went 
over  to  him.  He  took  Chink’s  pulse, 
felt  under  the  blankets  around  his 
groin,  and  pulled  his  eyelids  back. 

“Well,  now,  not  feeling  so  well 
as  you  were,  eh  major?” 

There  was  no  reply. 

“Unless  I miss  my  guess,  major, 
you’re  in  second  or  third  degree 
shock.” 

No  reply. 

“If  it’s  third  degree,  you’ll  die 
soon.  If  it’s  second  degree,  you 
might  live  awhile  longer.  But  then 
again,  I might  be  wrong.” 

“You’d  better  take  a look  at 
Whitey,”  I said.  “He’s  been  acting 
up.” 

E CHECKED  his  pulse. 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right.  At  least 
not  in  shock.  You  know  what  I 
found  out  about  that  bastard  over 
there?  I was  right.  The  guys  up  the 
line  who  picked  him  up  say  he  was 
in  that  church  steeple  at  Neimeghen 
directing  mortar  fire  on  you  guys 
at  that  bridge.  Our  counter-battery 
got  him.  How  long  were  you  guys 
on  that  bridge?” 

“What’s  today  ” 

“The  sixteenth.” 

“Christ,  we  were  on  there  three 
days !” 

“And  you  were  the  guy  who 
called  me  a son  of  a bitch !”  he  said, 
and  left. 

I lit  a cigarette  and  began  to 
watch  Chink.  He  hadn’t  moved.  I 
took  a couple  of  drags  and  tossed 


the  cigarette  across  the  aisle.  It 
fell  on  the  rubber  matting  near  his 
litter,  next  to  his  hand.  His  eyes 
slowly  left  the  ceiling  and  looked  at 
it,  then  returned  upward.  His  hand 
didn’t  move. 

I was  asleep  when  the  medic  re- 
turned with  food.  He  brought  soup 
in  American  mess  cups  for  me  and 
Whitey.  He  fed  Whitey  with  a 
spoon,  very  gently,  and  left,  giving 
hardly  a glance  at  Chink.  He  was 
deathly  pale,  still  staring.  His  lips 
moved  occasionally,  soundlessly.  I 
tossed  him  another  cigarette.  It 
landed  near  the  first  and  slowly 
burned  out,  disregarded,  its  glow 
fading  with  the  approaching  dusk. 

During  the  evening  the  medic 
awakened  me  for  another  morphine 
shot  and  checked  Whitey,  saying 
nothing. 

I awoke  early  in  the  morning 
and  we  were  stopped  at  St.  Quentin. 
Whitey  was  quiet,  breathing  heav- 
ily, and  Chink  was  still  staring.  He 
looked  as  dead  as  any  dead  soldier, 
grey  and  bloodless,  staring,  but  his 
lips  moved  continually,  on  and  on, 
saying  nothing.  He  did  not  seem  to 
be  praying,  but  he  might  have  been, 
I watched  him  for  a long  time, 
mouthing  and  staring.  After  awhile 
his  lips  moved  more  slowly,  and 
slower,  and  then  stopped.  I tossed 
my  morning  cigarette  near  the  other 
two  and  his  eyes  moved  toward  it: 
His  hand  fell  from  the  side  of  the 

litter  and  took  it.  His  eyes  looked 

; 

toward  me  and  thanked  me,  strange- 
ly cool,  as  though  I had  given  him 
a light  on  the  battlefield.  He  in- 
haled very  deeply,  dragging  a long 
curl  of  smoke  which  rolled  from 
his  lips  up  his  nostrils,  and  blew  it 
from  his  lips  in  a long,  thin  stream. 
With  the  last  of  it  there  came  from 
his  throat  a short,  choppy,  rasping 
sound,  and  he  was  dead. 

THE  MEDIC  returned  shortly  and, 
seeing  the  smoking  cigarette  in 
Chink’s  hand,  kneeled  by  him  and 
pulled  back  his  eyelids.  He  put  the 
cigarette  from  Chink’s  hand  to  his 
own  lips  and  picked  up  the  other 
two  butts  and  brought  them  over 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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but  Cigars  are 
a .Man's  Smoke! 

You  need  not  inhale 
to  enjoy  a cigar! 

CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


Advertisement 

Your  psych  prof  probably  never  told 
you,  but  do  you  know  a man  reveals  his 
character  by  the  way  he  smokes  a cigar? 
For  example,  a man  who  treats  his  cigar 
with  care  is  duck-soup  for  the  ladies,  the 
kind  who  is  easily  “managed,”  who  is 
tolerant  and  understanding  of  a damsel’s 
problems.  Without  fail,  he  loves  children. 

Authority  for  the  above  and  following 
cigar  types  is  the  Cigar  Institute  of 
America  who  has  made  a ten  year  study 
of  cigars  and  the  men  who  smoke  them. 
No  need  to  scurry  over  to  your  favorite — 
and  expensive — analyst.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  makes  you  tick,  just  clamp  a 
panatella  between  your  teeth  and  drop  in 
at  the  CIA  offices  in  Radio  City. 

Other  types  as  compiled  by  the  CIA 
includes  the  man  who  clips  the  end  of  his 
cigar  before  lighting.  He’s  the  kind  who 
pays  close  attention  to  his  tie  and  collar. 

The  scholarly  type  never  lets  more  than 
a certain  amount  of  ash  accumulate.  He 
doesn’t  dust  the  ash  off  with  his  fingers 
but  breaks  it  deliberately,  and  when  he  is 
through,  there  will  be  a neat  row  of  equal 
lengths  of  ash  lying  in  the  tray. 

The  Gourmet  rarely  if  ever  uses  a 
lighter.  Instead,  he  carries  a supply  of 
wooden  matches. 

The  nervous  guy,  of  course,  is  the  kind 
with  the  unlit  cigar.  Because  he  con- 
stantly pops  the  cigar  in  and  out  of  his 
mouth,  talks  incessantly,  and  seldom 
keeps  the  cigar  glowing  properly,  he  has 
become  accustomed  to  a dead  cigar. 

If  you’re  the  kind  who  deliberates  and 
ponders  a problem  carefully,  if  you  are 
the  cautious  type,  you  never  clench  a 
cigar  between  your  teeth.  You  always — 
well,  almost  always — hold  it  between  your 
fingers. 

The  dreamer  is  the  gatherer  of  ashes 
on  his  lapels — he’s  out  of  this  world. 

When  you  see  a man  laying  a cigar  butt 
in  an  ashtray,  then  picking  up  the  ashtray 
to  dump  it  in  the  garbage  pail,  you’re 
watching  a man  who  is  loved  by  his  wife 
— but  can’t  get  along  with  other  men. 

A man  who  vigorously  pounds  and 
pounds  a poor  cigar  butt  until  it  resem- 
bles a lump  of  rubble  is  the  “so  what” 
kind  of  guy  who’d  rather  be  right  than 
president. 

And  finally,  the  survey  shows,  when 
you  see  a man  leaning  up  against  a tree 
smoking  a cigar,  ten  will  get  you  five  his 
mother-in-law  lives  with  him. 


Circus  Actress : You  know  sir, 
this  is  my  first  day  with  the  cir- 
cus. You’d  better  tell  me  what 
to  do  to  keep  from  making  mis- 
takes. 

Manager:  Well,  for  one  thing, 
don’t  undress  in  front  of  the 
bearded  lady. 
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the  two  groups  led  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a new  radio  studio — this 
time  in  the  basement  of  Silvester 
Hall.  From  there  the  nomadic  disc 
jockeys  of  Maryland  migrated  in 
the  fall  of  1950  to  the  renovated 
shower  room  in  Calvert  Hall,  where 
they  are  at  present  encamped. 

Finding  fresh  and  consistently 
dependable  staff  members  with  a 
flair  for  working  nights  has  been 
a major  problem  of  the  station  since 
its  conception.  Energetic  program 
directors  of  the  past  have  tried  to 
reactivate  interest  and  variety  in 
programing. 

LAST  YEAR  the  loudspeaking 
system  of  the  Dining  Hall  was 
inaugurated  as  a branch  of  the  sta- 
tion during  the  late  hours  of  the 
afternoon.  Music  from  the  dining 
emporium  was  channeled  over  the 
station’s  610  kilocycle  frequency  for 
the  duration  of  the  evening  meal. 
Eventually,  a tape  recorder  was 
brought  into  use  to  transcribe  for 
a later  broadcast  a student  swing 
band  that  played  in  the  dining  hall 
studio.  Ambitious  directors  planned 
and  executed  quiz  shows,  disc  joc- 
key programs,  campus  news  broad- 
casts and  an  inquiring  reporter  fea- 
ture. Sports  and  political  commen- 
taries were  included  to  further  stu- 
dent interest. 

To  these  so  called  “live”  shows 
were  added  musical  and  dramatic 
programs  recorded  and  provided  by 
specialized  organizations  such  as 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Intercollegiate  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, especially  created  to  coordi- 
nate and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  college  radio  stations. 

Time  is  the  most  limiting  factor 
involved  in  producing  any  show.  A 
rehearsal  for  a firteen  minute  pro- 
gram consumes  forty-five  minutes 
of  preparation.  To  adequately  plan 
a full  evening  of  broadcasts  from 
8 to  1 1 o’clock,  the  staff  generally 
spends  nine  man  hours  in  prepara- 
tion. As  the  semester  progresses, 
the  student  work  load  increases  and 


the  staff  generally  dwindles  to  the 
few  who  are  willing  to  expend  more 
and  more  of  their  energy  on  the 
station’s  needs.  Consequently,  the 
responsibility  for  the  network’s  op- 
eration is  given  to  those  students 
who  are  already  heavily  scheduled 
with  duties. 

At  its  peak  of  operation  last 
year,  WMUC’s  personnel  numbered 
approximately  forty.  This  year  with 
a station  manager,  four  program 
directors,  and  a staff  of  technical 
engineers,  the  organization  plans 
to  lighten  the  working  burden  on 
everyone  and  improve  the  quality  of 
programs. 

Paul  de  Montrice,  junior  in  engi- 
neering, heads  the  1951-52  radio 
staff  as  station  manager.  Program 
coordination  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Ed  Smith,  Arts  and  Science 
junior,  while  technical  difficulties 
are  left  to  the  staff  of  Chief  engi- 
neer Ed  Westerfield,  electrical  engi- 
neering senior. 

MOST  CREDIT  for  recent  de- 
velopment belongs  to  five 
people.  Dick  Crompton,  junior  maj- 
oring in  electrical  engineering,  a 
chief-engineer  and  station  manager 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  Ed 
Westerfield,  station  engineer  last 
year,  built  much  of  the  equipment 


now  being  used.  Allen  Perlin,  an- 
other aspiring  engineering  senior, 
helped  to  gain  the  financial  support 
of  the  administration  and  served  as 
engineer  for  a year.  George  Orr 
and  Jim  Urquhart,  both  graduates 
of  the  class  of  ’51,  respectively  fur- 
thered the  technical  and  program- 
ming aspects  of  the  station. 

Maryland  is  not  alone  in  broad- 
casting endeavors.  Collegiate  sta- 
tions abound  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  the  University.  The  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Mary  Washington  College, 
and  Georgetown  and  American  Uni- 
versities operate  part  time  in  their 
vicinities. 

According  to  opinions  expressed 
by  students  at  the  University,  music 
is  the  most  desirable  feature  for 
student  listeners.  Professional  radio 
networks  in  Washington,  Annapolis, 
and  Baltimore,  have  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  station  with  non-commer- 
cialized  music  programs  to  be  chan- 
neled over  the  Old  Line  network. 

With  cooperation  and  support 
from  the  administration,  faculty, 
and  student  body,  WMUC  has  an 
unlimited  potential  for  develop- 
ment and  can  contribute  to  a fuller 
University  life.  The  accomplish- 
ments and  efforts  of  the  past  point 
the  way  toward  a promising  future. 


A coed  who  drank  by  the  qt. 
While  stewed  was  brought  into 

When  the  judge  asked  her  why 
She  burped  this  reply : 

“It  isn’t  the  thirst,  it's  the  spt.” 


Mrs.  Scarponi  (standing  in 
swimming  pool  up  to  her  neck)  : 
My  goodness,  Tony,  where’sa  da 
baby  ? 

Mr.  Scarponi  (beside  her)  : 
He’s  all  right.  I gotta  him  by  da 
hand. 


• ONE  DAY  SHIRT  SERVICE— no  extra  charge 
O 3-DAY  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 

O ONE  DAY  SPECIAL  DRY  CLEANING 


UNIVERSITY 

CLEANERS 

25  YEARS  EXPERT  SERVICE  TO  COLLEGE  PARK  RESIDENTS 

7422  BALTIMORE  AVE.  WArfield  1400 
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Poor  Giiv!  Can't  use 


ANTHONY’S 
BARBER  SHOP 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  POST  OFFICE 
COLLEGE  PARK 


24-Hour  Towing  Service 

Qa^iac^e 

For  complete  tune-up 
service,  visit  College  Park’s 
most  popular  garage. 
Everything  for  your  car. 

BUY  AT  THE 

ESSO 

SIGN 

7505  BALTIMORE  AYE.  WA.  9710 


SMOKE 

to  me,  tucking  them  under  my  blan- 
ket. 

“Better  hang  on  to  these,  buddy. 
It’s  all  we  got.” 

Then  he  said,  “I'll  see  if  I can’t 
scare  up  another  pack,”  and  left, 
still  smoking  the  cigarette. 

They  took  Chink  off  at  Laon  and 
now  we  are  at  another  station,  wait- 
ing. Soon  we  will  go  on  to  another 
station  and  stop  and  wait  and  then 
go  on  to  another  and  another  and 
then  get  to  a hospital  where  they 
will  take  care  of  Whitey  and  me 
and  the  rest  in  the  other  cars. 
Whitey  and  I are  alone  and  the 
rest  of  the  litter  racks  are  empty 
and  no  one  has  come  to  turn  on  the 
light  and  I have  only  a part  of  a 
cigarette  to  last  me.  But  the  medic 
will  be  back  soon  with  another  pack 
and  turn  on  the  light. 


Ordeal — what  an  ideal  becomes 
after  you  marry  him. 


...  to  keep  you  comfortable 
yet  casual.  Light  on  the  feet,  they're 
perfect  for  schoolin'  or  playin'. 

Sizes  3-10,  widths  AA  to  C. 


FAY 

*4” 


Goodyear  welt  construction  with 
Panolene  soles.  Red,  Brown  or  Wine. 


CAMPUS 

$499 


Saddle  oxford  with  Goodyear  welt 
construction  and  White  Rubber  soles. 
Brown  and  White,  Black  and  White. 


Fo  SAVE  MONEY, 

linclude  20<£  for  shi 

1 BEAU-TRED  SHOE 

J Please  send  me: 

send  c 
pping  c 
i,  Hanc 

Pairs 

seek  or 
harges. 
>ver,  Po 

Size 

money  or 
Width 

der  and^ 
Color ! 

1 CURLY 

! PROM 

1 | 

1 Name  - 

• Address  * 

1 

1 Citv 

J □ Check  D Money  Order 

□ C.O.D.  Plus  Postage  J 

See  these  and  many  other  Beau-Tred  beauties  when  Beau-Tred 
visits  Maryland  on  Wednesday,  October  24,  Rec  Hall  and  Dining  Hall 


What’s  Ahead 

A summary  of  the  social  and 
sports  events  at  College  Park  from 
now  until  the  next  issue  of  the 
OLD  LINE. 

SOCIAL 

October 


Concert — Piatgorsky  25 

Dormitory  Dances  26 

November 

Pep  Rally  1 

Homecoming  Dance  3 

University  Theatre — 

“Room  Service”  5-10 

Pep  Rally  8 


SPORTS 

October 


Soccer — Penn  State  24 

Cross  County — Duke 26 

November 

Soccer — North  Carolina  2 

Football — Missouri — 

Homecoming  3 

(Cadet  Corps  Drill) 

Football — Navy  at  Baltimore 10 

Football — North  Carolina — 

Dad’s  Day  17 

(Cadet  Corps  Drill) 


The  spinal  column  is  a collec- 
tion of  bones  running  up  and 
down  that  keeps  you  from  being 
legs  clean  up  to  your  neck. 


“I  wouldn’t  marry  you  if  you  were 
the  first  man  on  earth!” 
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REPORT 

plan  and  unplan,  to  discard  and  edit. 
Concentrated  thought  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a History  6 lecture  went 
into  the  plan.  But  at  last  we  have 
achieved  unity,  a completely  inte- 
grated program. 

Printer’s  note : Here  marks  a peri- 
od of  two  weeks  while  roc  waited 
for  the  remainder  of  the  manu- 
script. 

We  wish  to  apologize  for  the  de- 
lay, but  unforeseen  difficulties  have 
arisen.  Some  communist  rascal, 
whom  we  shall  deal  a hearty  blow 
at  the  first  opportunity,  has  stolen 
our  project.  The  work  of  at  least 
two  days  is  missing.  The  entire 
Old  Line  staff  has  been  alerted  and 
is  on  the  lookout  for  suspicious 
characters.  The  Diamondback  staff 
has  been  subjected  to  the  third  de- 
gree, with  no  results.  Wire  taps 
have  been  installed  in  all  Ag  build- 
ing telephones.  Worst  of  all,  we 
have  completely  forgotten  what  the 
plan  was.  We  wish  to  apologize  for 
our  lapse  of  memory,  but  you  see, 
there  was  a staff  meeting  at  the 
Grill,  and 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
* new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS’  PAINTERS’ 

DRAFTSMEN'S  & ENGINEERS' 
SUPPLIES 

710  IflilTIfl  3313 
13th  PI  V I FI  Hth 


"Are  you  a little  boy  or  a little 
girl?" 

"Sure,  what  the  hell  else  could 
I be?” 


Shapely  Gal:  “Honey,  you 

don’t  mind  if  I wear  velvet  in- 
stead of  silk,  do  you?” 

He : “No  dear.  I’ll  love  you 
through  thick  or  thin.” 


A true  diplomat  is  a fellow  who 
can  tell  you  to  go  to  hell  so 
tactfully  that  you  look  forward 
to  the  trip. 


The  medical  officer  was  testing 
the  water  supply. 

“What  precaution  do  you  take 
against  infection?”  he  asked  the 
sergeant  in  charge. 

“We  boil  it  first,  sir,”  the  ser- 
geant replied. 

“Good !” 

“Then  we  filter  it.” 

“Excellent!” 

“And  then,  just  for  safety’s 
sake,  we  always  drink  beer.” 


Steely’s  style  shop  has  been  serving 
Univ.  of  Md.  co-eds  and  College  Park 
residents  for  four  years.  It  had  a 
modest  beginning  in  Oct.  1947  in 
one  room  at  4506  College  Avenue. 
Though  work  was  all  custom-made 
in  the  beginning,  expert  service  caused 
rapid  growth  and  a change  to  ready 
made  wear. 

After  a year,  Mrs.  Steely  en- 
larged and  moved  her  shop  to  4500 
College  Avenue.  Here  she  remained 
for  two  years.  During  this  time  she 
exhibited  three  wonderful  fashion 
shows  at  Md.  U. — 1949,  1950  and 
1951.  The  exquisite  gown  shown 
here  is  from  the  1951  show  and 
a sample  of  Steely’s  creations. 

Visit  Mrs.  Steely  in  her  new 
shop  at 


! 


7418 

BALTIMORE 

AVENUE 


/ 


V 

College  Park  UN.  0520 

CENTER  FOR  MADEMOISELLE  FASHIONS 


7334  Balto.  Ave.  College  Park,  Md. 
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“Shay,  lishen  lady,  you’re  the  ugliest  dame  I 

ever  saw.” 

“Well,  you’re  the  drunkest  man  I ever  saw.” 
“Yeah,  but  I’ll  be  sober  in  the  morning.” 


America 's 
from  coast  to  coast 

\'<b 

First  prize-winner  \ 

“Love,  Miss,  to  Neck,  /A- 
Mo.”  submitted  by  ir 
Miss  Shirley  Collins, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


still  only  I 


;100  in  cash  prizes  for  interesting  town  names  ! 

Rules  on  this  page  or  elsewhere  in  this  issue 


LIFE  SAVERS  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Pair  up  actual  U.  S.  town  names.  Examples:  Fom  RYE,  N.  Y.,  to 
BOURBON,  Ind.  From  SOFT  SHELL,  Ky.,  to  LITTLE  CRAB,  Tenn. 
Send  as  many  pairings  as  you  like. 

2.  The  odder  the  names— and  the  more  amusing  the  relationship 
between  the  two— ’the  better  your  chances  will  be. 

3.  First  prize  winner  will  be  sent  $50.  Second  prize  $25,  third  prize 
$10  and  three  $5  prizes.  Contest  closes  December  31,  1951.  All 
entries  must  be  postmarked  prior  to  midnight  that  date  to  qualify. 
All  entries  become  the  property  of  Life  Savers,  and  prize-winning 
combinations  may  be  used  in  future  advertisments,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  winners.  In  case  of  ties  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  Simply  mail  your  entry  to  LIFE  SAVERS»  PORT 
CHESTER,  N.  Y 


The  British  army  had  camped  for  the  night  on 
the  Nile  River.  The  Colonel  ordered  the  private 
to  go  down  to  the  river  for  some  drinking  water. 
The  private  went,  but  came  running  right  back. 
"Sir,”  he  exclaimed,  “there’s  a big  crocodile  in 
the  river  and  I’m  afraid  to  get  the  water.” 

The  Colonel  said  to  the  private,  “Don’t  worry 
son,  that  crocodile  is  probably  ten  times  as  afraid 
of  you  as  you  are  of  him !” 

“Well,  sir,”  the  private  replied,  “if  that  crocodile 
is  only  half  as  scared  as  I am  that  water  isn’t  fit 
to  drink.” 


Joe  Stalin  was  inspecting  a regiment  of  Russian 
troops.  He  walked  about  half  a block  down  the 
line  when  suddenly  one  of  the  soldiers  sneezed. 

“Who  sneezed?”  Stalin  asked  the  first  row.  No 
one  answered. 

"Shoot  them !’’  Stalin  ordered.  The  men  were 
shot. 

“Who  sneezed?”  Stalin  asked  the  second  row. 
No  one  answered. 

“Shoot  them!”  Stalin  ordered.  The  men  in  the 
second  row  were  shot. 

“Who  sneezed?”  Stalin  asked  the  third  row.  No 
one  answered. 

“Shoot  them  !”  Stalin  ordered.  The  men  in  the 
third  row  were  shot. 

“Who  sneezed  ” Stalin  asked  the  fourth  row. 

“I  did,”  said  a little  buck  private. 

“Gesundheit !”  said  Stalin. 


“Burp” 


FASANKO  MOTORS 

for  CHRYSLER  and  PLYMOUTH 


© Sales 
® Service 


Nion  8700 


College  Park,  Maryland 


Mam  S Pap. 

¥ 

JJ/,f  frfifjcl  Jrwn, 

Welcome  old  friends  and  new. 
DINNER 
4:30  to  10:00 

“ON  THE  BOULEVARD” 
NORTH  OF  COLLEGE  PARK 
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PRETTY  BROWN-EYED  Joan  Acker  was  on  her  way 
to  lunch  at  the  dining  hall  when  our  photographer,  fol- 
lowing closely,  felt  his  camera  flutter  its  lens  and,  with  a 
blush,  click  its  shutter.  Investigating  the  cause,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  5'6",  115  lb.  freshman,  a nursery  school  major, 
left  her  home  in  Philadelphia  for  a room  in  Ann  Arundel 
Hall.  As  yet  she  has  no  romantic  strings  attached,  but  some 
day  she  hopes,  a big  dark  complected,  blue -eyed  bruiser 
will  come  along.  Joan  only  asks  that  he  share  her  love  for 
lima  beans  and  coffee  ice  cream.  Along  with  an  interest  in 
Lacrosse  and  girls’  hockey,  Joan  is  a capable  pianist. 

This  summer  she  worked  with  an  insurance  company ; 
now  she’s  busy  probing  the  depths  of  college  life;  and 
after  graduation — well  then  she  looks  forward  to  teach- 
ing— and  maybe  to  someone  with  muscle  to  help  her  pop 
open  those  lima  bean  pods. 

Photos  by  Byron  Roseman 


NO.  11... THE  ROOSTER 


J^tu  liave  to  get  tip  early  in  the  morning  to  put  one  over  on  this 
cock-of-the-walk!  When  it  came  to  making  “quick-trick”  experiments 
of  cigarette  mildness,  he  stated  flatly,  “That’s  strictly  for  clucks”! 

How  ’ya  going  to  keep  ’em  down  on  the  farm — when  they  know 
there’s  one  convincing  way  to  prove  cigarette  mildness! 

It’s  the  sensible  test . . . the  30-day  Camel  Mildness  Test,  which 
simply  asks  you  to  try  Camels  as  a steady  smoke — on  a day 
after  day  basis.  No  snap  judgments.  Once  you’ve  enjoyed  Camels 
for  30  days  in  your  “T-Zone”  (T  for  Throat,  T for  Taste), 
you’ll  see  why  . . . 

After  all  the  Mildness  tests  . . . 

Camel  leads  all  other  brands  bybi/f/ons 


The  new,  modern  Peoples  Service  Drug  Store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  was  designed  to  Serve  you  and  Save  for  you. 
Emphasis  is  always  on  Service,  but  Peoples  also  has  an  eye  on 
the  college  student’s  lack  of  time,  his  slim  pocket  book  and  con- 
tinual use  of  shoe  leather.  You’ll  save  three  ways  when  you 
shop  at  Peoples. 


Time  is  one  thing  that  Peoples  can’t  sell  you.  But  they 
can  Save  you  Time  by  providing  a near-by,  convenient 
location ; plus  prompt,  courteous  service.  Open  from 
8 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  for  you  to  browse,  nibble  and  buy 
your  drug  store  needs. 


of  cents.  Real  values  in  every  department  at  low  prices.  There 
are  frequent  specials  on  items  you  need  and  use.  It’s  sensible 
spending  that  leads  to  saving  cents  when  you  buy  at  Peoples. 


If  you  are  tired  of  tramping  all  over  College  Park  and  downtown  Wash- 
ington for  cigarettes,  tooth  paste,  candy  bars,  magazines,  nose  drops,  film, 
note  book  paper,  coffee,  ginger  ale.  etc.,  get  everything  you  need  in  one 
modern  store,  Peoples.  You’ll  love  the  way  you  Save  Time,  Money  and 
Shoe  Leather  when  you  shop  at  Peoples. 


COLLEGE  PARK  SHOPPING  CENTER 
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Side  JUned 

on  this  issue 


THE  STAFF  had  a difficult  time  trying  to  decide  what  the 
theme  for  this  issue  would  be.  There  were  numerous  sug- 
gestions: Fall  Issue;  Turkey-With-All-The-Trimniings  Issue; 
You-Name-It-’Cause-We-Can’t-Think-Of-A-Theme  Issue; 
Second  Issue;  Four-More-Issues-To-Go  Issue;  Not-Too- 
Many- Jokes  Issue;  It’s-Loaded  Issue;  Be-Kind-To-The- 
Editors-With-Your-Criticism  Issue ; Save-It-For-Your-Moth- 
er  Issue;  Give-Us-One-More-Chance  Issue;  Tissue  Issue;  and 
finally  It-Was-A-Rough-One-To-Get-Out-But-Here-It-Is  Is- 
sue. We  never  did  reach  a final  judgment.  Our  hopes,  how- 
ever, were  brightened  by  the  oncoming  holiday,  and  we  give 
our  thanks  that  it’s  finished  . . . and  hope  you  find  it  worth- 
while. 

Allen  Scott  opens  the  magazine  with  an  unbiased  and  ob- 
jective account  of  fraternity  life.  His  information  was  ob- 
tained drectly  from  an  experienced  character  by  the  name  of 
Ebenezer,  who  is  the  oldest  rah-rah  boy — pardon — MAN  we 
know  of. 

Artists  have  a field  day  this  month.  Scattered  between  the 
front  and  back  covers  there  are  four  full  pages  of  drawings 
designed  to  be  both  humorous  and  interesting. 

Always  rated  as  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the  country,  the 
Maryland  Varsity  Rifle  Squad  takes  a bow  in  a profile  written 
by  Stan  Rubenstein. 

If  you’ve  ever  been  roused  from  a peaceful  night’s  rest  by 
screeching  fire  sirens  on  the  Boulevard,  you  have  had  a pass- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  College  Park  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment. Phil  Geraci  presents  their  case  in  the  front  of 
the  magazine. 

And  here  we  leave  you,  saying,  as  the  butcher  did,  point- 
ing to  a rump  of  beef,  "This  is  the  end. 
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pBoyswili 

be  boys..." 


You  need  not  inhale 
to  enjoy  a cigar! 


CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

— — 


NORMAN 


• Sales  Service  • 

'liJe  appreciate  tfauA.  lutCineCA. 

8320  Washington-Baltimore  Blvd. 
College  Park,  Maryland 
TOWER  5100 
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This  is  a Thanksgiving  issue.  But, 
because  of  the  general  punchiness  of  the 
staff,  particularly  after  the  first  hour 
exams,  we  have  no  Thanksgiving  ma- 
terial. 

Nevertheless,  we  couldn’t  find  it  in 
our  hearts  to  forsake  completely  old 
Feather  Duster  and  his  gun  totin’  side 
kick.  The  spike  in  his  club  came  from 
the  tire  of  a ’41  Buick  that  picked  it 
up  in  a parking  lot  where  it  rolled 
when  an  embittered,  disillusioned  stu- 
dent tore  down  a set  of  grades  posted 
in  the  psych  building. 
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Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per  year. 
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Truck  to  station  communication  saves  many  precious  minute.s  in  locating 
a fire.  Student  Captain  M.  K.  Blanchard,  a volunteer  fireman  and  a junior  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  receives  a relay  message  over  the  truck’s  two-way 
radio  set. 

Maryland^  Firefighting 

Volunteers 

The  University' s Volunteer  Fire  Department 
Helps  Make  College  Park  Fireproof 


A CIGARETTE  DANGLED  laz- 
ily in  the  sleepy  coed’s  hand. 
With  an  exaggerated  sense  of  duty 
she  monotonously  flipped  the  pages 
of  her  History  five  text,  skimmed 
through  the  opening  pages  of  the 
1842  presidential  race,  past  the  slur- 
ring speeches  and  campaign  scan- 
dals and  on  into  the  party  lineups. 

Her  room  was  filled  with  smoke ; 
the  windows  were  closed  tightly  to 
keep  out  the  mist  of  the  cool,  Col- 


by Phil  Oera<*i 


lege  Park  Autumn.  On  a nearby 
dresser  a clock  tick  . . . tick  . . . 
ticked  its  rhythmic  tempo.  On  the 
floor  under  her  bed  the  evening 
newspaper  lay  crumpled  in  a pile 
where  she  had  dropped  it  to  pursue 
matters  of  an  earlier  historical  im- 
port. 

She  turned  a page  of  her  book. 
Her  eyelids  fluttered.  The  pages 
slid  in  quickening  sequence  through 
her  relaxing  fingers  as  the  book  fell 


softly  backward. 

A long  ash  fell  first ; its  pile  of 
bits  quickly  scattering  as  the  smoul- 
dering cigaret  dropped  between  her 
crimson  manicured  fingers  onto  the 
newspaper.  The  coed  slept  peace- 
fully. 

THE  HEADLINE  was  first  to 
burn.  It’s  story  told  in  graphic 
terms  of  a boarding  house  which 
just  the  night  before  had  been 
( continued  on  next  page) 
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A Fire  need  not  be  on  the  University’s  property  to  come  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  Maryland’s  volunteers.  The  firefighters  were  called  out  to  Lakeland 
to  extinguish  this  blaze  in  a wooden  shanty. 


gutted  by  a flame  from  a burning 
cigaret.  Slowly  the  circle  of  smoul- 
dering newsprint  widened.  It 
touched  the  picture,  ate  into  the 
printed  photograph  which  showed 
firemen  battling  through  crashing 
walls  to  save  screaming  occupants 
of  the  once  sturdy  building.  It  con- 
sumed the  headline,  branched  off 
onto  another  story. 

A silent  wisp  of  air  came  under 
the  door.  With  seemingly  deadly 
intent,  it  coursed  through  the  corri- 
dor, crept  under  the  door,  brushed 
the  widening  circle  of  red  . . . 

There  was  a slight  pop,  an  un- 
noticed crackle,  as  the  red  turned 
to  yellow  and  jumped  to  the  bed- 
spread. The  rest  happened  fast. 

A passing  student  caught  a tell- 
tale sniff  of  the  fire  as  it  hungrily 
devastated  the  room.  Excitedly  she 
tore  open  doors,  pounded  on  those 
that  were  locked. 

An  ear  piercing  scream  tore 
through  the  confusion.  The  coed 
whose  forgotten  cigaret  had  started 
the  whole  eerie  reaction,  had  woken 
to  a blinding  world  of  heat  and 
flame.  Hysterical,  she  leaped  from 
her  flaming  bed,  her  hair  a crackling 
mass  of  flame.  Wildly  she  raced  to 
the  door,  ran  screaming  through  the 
hall  until  someone  caught  her  and 
wrapped  a bathrobe  around  her 
head. 

^OMEONE  WITH  MORE  pres- 
ence  of  mind  than  the  milling 
crowd  raced  for  the  steps,  flashed 
down  the  concrete  stairs,  tore 
through  the  lobby.  She  pounded  on 
the  house  mother's  door.  “Miss 
Gross,  Miss  Gross,  fire,  fire,  fire.” 

The  housemother  was  up  in  a 
minute.  She  grabbed  for  the  tele- 
phone, dialed  315.  In  the  North  Gate 
House,  the  policeman  on  duty  an- 
swered the  call  and  took  the  details 
in  rapid  pace,  at  the  same  time  kick- 
ing his  radio. 

“College  Park  to  Hvattsville  Fire 
Board.  A fire  in  Anne  Arundel  Hall 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.” 

At  the  Fire  Control  Board  in  Hy- 
attsville,  a dispatcher  who  had  been 
drowsily  smoking  was  suddenly 
very  much  ^wake,  Quickly  he 


tripped  the  switch,  sending  a flow 
of  current  over  the  wires  to  fire 
stations  in  College  Park.  Riverdale, 
Branchville  and  to  his  own  station 
in  Hvattsville. 

Across  the  boulevard  from  the 
campus  in  College  Park,  firemen 
who  had  been  soundly  sleeping  wer 
harshly  jolted  from  their  dreams  by 
the  mad  clanging  of  the  fire  bell. 
Fire  Chief  “Ritchie”  Houchens  had 
been  on  duty  that  night.  He  was 
the  first  to  jump  to  the  floor.  He 
reached  for  a direct  line  and  spoke 
into  the  mouthpiece,  “College  Park.” 
On  the  other  end  of  the  line  the 
Hvattsville  dispatcher  gave  him  the 
news,  “University  of  Maryland. 
Anne  Arundel  Hall.” 

“Ritchie,”  rousing  ten  University 
of  Maryland  student  volunteers  who 
lived  in  the  station,  grabbed  for  his 
boots,  pulled  on  his  jacket,  and 
leaped  for  the  truck.  The  siren, 
mounted  in  the  top  of  the  fire  house 
tower,  had  died  to  silence.  It  would 
be  30  seconds  before  it  began  an- 
other 20  second  wail.  By  that  time 
two  trucks  of  firemen  would  be  on 
their  way  up  the  hill  toward  a build- 
ing which  could  hold  disaster  if 
they  stalled  in  their  mission, 


r|^HE  ENGINES  ROARED  and 
the  doors  slid  on  rollers  toward 
the  ceiling.  Lights  flashed  into  the 
blackness  of  the  Boulevard  and 
two  engines  sped  out. 

Minutes  later  the  trucks  pulled  up 
beside  the  building.  “Ritchie” 
grabbed  an  axe  and  the  end  of  a 
water  hose  and  tore  up  the  steps 
into  the  lobby.  The  housemother 
told  him  where  to  find  the  blaze, 
and  he  ran  for  the  stairs. 

Outside  of  the  dormitory,  fire- 
men were  unwinding  hose  from  the 
trucks,  racing  with  it  to  the  fire 
plug  located  near  the  south  end  of 
the  building.  In  the  distance  the 
rolling  moan  of  other  companies  told 
of  more  help  on  the  way. 

Branchville’s  rescue  truck  ground 
to  a stop,  the  fire  truck  following 
behind.  Shivering  coeds  helped  fire- 
men load  the  burned  and  trembling 
student  into  the  rescue  truck.  Fire- 
men covered  her  with  blankets, 
then  gunned  the  motor  and  headed 
for  Leland  Memorial  Hospital  and 
medical  treatment. 

During  the  same  time,  the  Fire 
Chief  hurriedly  issued  orders  to  his 
men  on  procedures  to  be  used  in 
fighting  the  blaze.  Within  a mat* 
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Around  the  Clock , Student  Volunteers 
Are  on  Call  to  Serve  the  Community 


Fire  prevention  is  no  laughing  matter,  but  Mrs. 
Virginia  Underwood,  assistant  housemother  of  Dorm 
III,  and  Fire  Chief  Houehens,  right,  appear  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  poster  College  Park’s  Fire  Marshall  ^ 
Larry  Woltz  is  tacking  to  the  wall  of  Dorm  111. 


ter  of  minutes,  the  flames  were  re- 
duced to  smouldering  ashes,  which 
in  turn  were  quickly  changed  to  a 
cold  wetness  by  streams  of  water 
mixed  with  a wetting  agent  to 
make  it  penetrate  into  the  center 
of  hard-to-reach  materials. 

Although  strict l y a 

story  in  fantasy,  the  preceding 
account  of  a fire  in  Anne  Arundel 
Hall  could  very  well  have  its  basis 
in  facts.  Only  the  details  of  the  fire 
itself  would  differ. 

The  College  Park  fire  squad  is 
noted  for  its  record  of  speed  in 
answering  calls.  And  well  it  might 
be.  Within  50  seconds  of  the  first 
call,  all  men  sleeping  in  the  Uni- 
versity owned  brick  building  across 
the  Boulevard  at  the  south  gate 
have  rolled  out  of  their  sacks,  pulled 
on  their  rubberized  suits  and  boots, 
and  piled  aboard  the  trucks. 

These  smoke-happy  fire  eaters 
are  not  professional,  paid  vocational 
men  but  volunteers  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  A large  number 
of  them  are  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Maryland,  students  who 
live  in  the  fire  house  and  volunteer 
their  services  24  hours  of  the  day. 

Fire  Chief  Houehens  wants  and 
needs  student  volunteers.  He  would 
like  to  have  more  of  them  show  an 
interest  in  the  squad.  He  will  see, 
he  says  assuredly,  that  they  are  fully 
trained  in  fire  control  procedures 
before  sending  them  out  on  a “run.” 
The  University  built  the  fire 
station  several  years  ago  as  a fire 
school.  Every  year,  dozens  of  effici- 
ency conscious  firemen  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state  journey  to  College 
Park  to  attend  classes  in  fire  pre- 
vention, equipment  operation,  and 
fire  fighting  methods.  In  well 
equipped  classrooms  above  and  be- 


^  Personal  instruction  in  gas  mask  fundamentals  plays 
an  important  role  in  preparing  these  volunteers  for 
future  service  with  the  Fire  Department. 


hind  the  engine  house,  they  learn 
how  to  coil  and  link  hose,  to  break 
into  locked  buildings,  to  give  first 
aid  to  injured,  and,  of  course,  to  ex- 
tinguish all  types  of  combustible 
materials. 

T1UT  FIRE  ELIMINATION  is 
not  the  only  job  these  collegi- 
ate fire  eaters  are  called  to  do.  The 
College  Park  department  provides 
continual  fire  inspection  services  for 
all  buildings  on  the  University’s 
campus  as  well  as  for  all  sorority 
and  fraternity  houses.  It  is  for  the 
never  ending  task  of  fire  prevention 
that  they  keep  filled  and  in  operating 
order  all  fire  extinguishers  used  in 
campus  areas. 


Companies  as  far  way  as  Rock- 
ville use  the  facilities  provided  in 
the  College  Park  station  for  periodic 
drills  to  keep  up  on  the  latest  fire 
fighting  concepts. 

The  station  now  has  four  chrome 
trimmed  trucks.  The  largest,  a 750 
gallon  pumper,  is  used  on  all  calls 
to  University  areas.  Two  500  gal- 
lon pumpers  fill  iu  when  more  than 
one  truck  is  needed. 

The  real  pride  of  the  station  is  a 
500  gallon  capacity  Chevrolet  truck 
which  has  been  outfitted  as  a rescue 
wagon.  Stretchers,  oxygen  rescusci- 
tators,  a generator,  and  a bevy  of 
searchlights,  plus  all  the  require- 
( continued  on  page  22) 
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by  Dorothy  Golomb 
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photos  by  Cuff  Could 


An  old,  seasoned  camper  from  Canada,  Guff  Gauld  was  the  best  quali- 
fied person  we  could  think  of  to  send  out  with  the  Trailers  on  their 
overnight  trip  to  Devil's  Race  course  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  North- 
ern Maryland. 

The  group  left  Saturday,  October  27,  and  returned  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day.  Although  some  of  the  more  cautious  hikers  brought 
pistols,  the  only  threat  was  the  weather : it  rained  during  the  night. 
However,  Gauld  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  and  vowed  to  go  on  the 
next  trip  the  group  took  . . . on  his  own. 


1:15  p.m. — Five  cars  and  30  people  wait  outside 
the  Library  to  begin  Operation  Applachian.  The 
weather  was  cool  and  sunny. 


2:45  p.m. — The  caravan  pauses  for  that  stretch 
that  refreshes  in  Frederick,  Md.  Last  minute  sup- 
plies were  bought  before  the  group  moved  on. 


4:30  p.m. — The  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
is  not  always  a straight  line.  If  you  don’t  believe 
it,  ask  anyone  who  tried  to  take  a short  cut  in  a 
car  over  a rugged  mountain  road.  These  campers 
are  checking  to  make  sure  everything  is  still  there. 


7 :00  p.m. — Hot  Dogs,  potato  chips,  apple  cider,  and 
marshmallows  fill  empty  stomachs  and  bring  the 
group  together  around  the  open  fire  place. 
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9:30  p.m. — Civilization  is  not  entirely  left  behind  on 
the  trail.  The  trailers  gather  around  the  fire  to 
listen  to  a radio  broadcast  of  the  Maryland-Louisiana 
State  football  game. 


10:30  p.m. — And  so  to  sleep  for  those  who  don’t 
find  any  interest  in  the  radio  broadcast.  The  men 
slept  outside,  the  women  inside  the  shelter. 


6:30  a.m. — Well,  let’s  face  it.  It’s  time  for  BREAK- 
K-K-FAST.  Anyone  have  a match? 


7:30  a.m. — Nothing  could  be  better  than  a ten  mile 
hike  after  an  egg  sandwich  breakfast.  The  heartier 
hikers  went  up  and  over  the  hills  from  Devil’s  Race 
Course  to  Wolf  Gap  Lean-to,  5 miles  south  of  the 
campsite. 


9:30  a.m. — A few  pioneers  lead  the  way  back.  The 
trail  was  covered  by  a blanket  of  brown  leaves. 


11:00  a.m. — Did  someone  say  College  Park?  Twenty- 
two  hours  and  two  meals  later  sleeping  hags  and 
cooking  gear  are  packed  away  for  later  use. 
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BOB  WARD 


DUP/YE  m MEN  SCHOOL 
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MARYLAAO  TPM 


SMALL,  BUT  WOUND 
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DOB,  A GREAT  DEFENSIVE  GUARD , 
IS  BEING  USED  AS  OFFENSIVE 
GUARD  TO  OPEN  TALE  CENTER 
OE  TNE  L/NE/ 


BOBAAD  RAPE  //APS  AmKfZ?  //APT? 

/PA//EAA/OprCF-/AEr 
ATOJE  SPP/FEE?  /A?  SC//OOL  AXF/Z20/ 
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Fraternities: 

THEY  TOOK  CARE 
OF  THIS  LITTLE  BOY 


by  Allen  Scott 


kyl  Y NAME  IS  EBENEZER,  and  I am  a member  of  the  Oo-Papa- 
Da  fraternity,  the  best  fraternity  on  campus.  As  you  know, 
some  jealous  independent  producer  in  Movietown  wrote  a very 
exaggerated  story  about  Greek  life,  and  immediately  everyone 
started  throwing  things  at  fraternity  houses. 

To  clarify  this  conflicting  issue  in  the  public’s  interest,  I have 
asked  my  mother  to  express  her  opinions  concerning  fraternities.  I 
think  that  Maw  did  a terrific  job.  I am  sure  you  will  agree  when 
you  read  her  article  on  the  following  pages. 

My  sister,  who  stays  on  the  farm  tending  to  the  chickens,  also 
wrote  something  and  sent  it  along.  Her  observations  are  printed  on 
the  next  page.  I didn’t  read  what  Sis  wrote,  but  it  couldn’t  be  very 
interesting  since  Sis  has  never  been  to  a fraternity  party. 


For  the  pro’s  and  con’s 
of  fraternity  life,  turn  the  paie 


Ebenezer*s  Sister  Is 


AGIN  'EM 


I WANT  TO  GO  on  record  as  be- 
1 ing  against  fraternities.  Although 
I am  a girl  of  only  23  years,  I have 
seen  a fraternity  ruin  my  entire 
family,  leaving  me  little  better  than 
an  orphan. 

Complications  began  when  my 
brother  Ebenezer  entered  the  State 
university.  He  was  a smart  lad, 
Ebenezer,  and  only  16  when  he  left 
high  school  here.  All  his  teachers 
and  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  said  he 
was  going  to  make  something  of 
himself. 

He  sure  did  make  something  of 
lnmself;  but  if  I said  it,  I guess  you 
wouldn’t  print  it ; so  we  will  let  it 
pass.  As  I said,  Ebenezer  went  to 
the  State  university  and  got  mixed 
up  with  a wild  bunch  of  boys  called 
the  Oo-Papa-Da  club.  As  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  this  Oo-Papa-Da 
bunch  were  a cross  between  Alco- 
holics Unanimous  and  the  local  Hot 
Rodders. 

We  could  tell  from  his  letters  a 
change  had  come  over  Ebenezer.  He 
kept  talking  about  the  house,  the 
boys  at  the  house,  and  the  girls 
at  some  other  house. 

He  always  was  asking  for  more 
money.  We  sent  him  so  much  money 
that,  when  he  invited  us  up  for 
Homecoming,  we  all  decided  to  go 
just  to  see  about  those  houses  and 
things  that  he  was  writing  about. 

AW  AND  PAW  went,  but  I 
* * ■ stayed  home  to  look  after  the 


chickens.  Maw  and  Paw  were  gone 
for  five  days.  Finally  one  day  Maw 
came  home.  She  didn’t  come  up  and 
kiss  me  as  she  usually  did,  but  in- 
stead she  banged  the  front  gate 
and  shouted,  “How  in  the  heck  are 
ya?” 

I knew  that  a big  change  had 
come  over  Maw.  After  she  came  in 


the  kitchen  and  drank  a quart  of 
tomato  juice,  she  said  that  the 
house  that  Ebenezer  was  writing 
about  was  really  swell. 

From  her  story  I gathered  that 
the  boys  had  held  a little  tea  for 
the  Homecoming  guests  and  had 
( continued  on  page  21) 


But  His  Maw  Is 


FOR  ’EM 


AS  THE  MOTHER  of  a fratern- 
ity man  and  also  as  an  ex- 
housemother,  I would  like  to  say 
that  I think  fraternities  are  organi- 
zations which  can  most  influentially 
shape  the  life  of  a young  man. 

In  the  case  of  my  son,  Ebenezer, 
the  influence  was  noticeable  almost 
immediately.  Ebenezer  left  our 


humble  chicken-farm  home,  unfa- 
miliar with  the  ways  of  the  wicked 
world  and  the  pitfalls  of  worldly 
life. 

After  a few  months  of  fellowship 
with  the  brothers  of  the  Oo-Papa- 
Da  fraternity,  there  wasn’t  a single 
thing  that  Ebenezer  didn’t  know 
about  the  world — and  concerning  its 


▼ Though  the  OLD  LINE  photographer  couldn’t  get  real  life  portraits  of 

Ebenezer,  his  sister,  or  his  mother,  he  did  manager  to  assemble  the  boys 

pardon — MEN  of  Oo-Papa-Da  for  the  formal  pose  pictured  below. 


pitfalls,  Ebenezer  fell  in  all  the  pits. 

In  the  words  of  my  son,  “All  of 
the  guys  in  Oo-Papa  Da  are  terrific. 
Our  house  is  terrific,  and  everything 
we  do  is  terrific.” 

As  a mother,  I can  appreciate  the 
healthy  atmosphere  that  the  Oo- 
Papa-Da  house  provides,  and  I know 
that  the  Oo-Papa  Da  house  is  my 
son’s  home  away  from  home. 

The  Oo-Papa-Da  fraternity  dates 
none  but  the  best  girls  from  the 
best  sororities  on  campus.  I have 
heard  that  an  outsider  appeared  at 
one  of  their  parties,  and  she  just 
didn’t  fit  in.  It  seems  that  a young 
man  named  Skinny  (lie’s  a delight- 
ful boy)  playfully  gave  this  girl  a 
creamed  cauliflower  shampoo  with 
a Beano  rinse,  and  the  ungrateful 
little  tramp  objected.  She  had  no 
sense  of  humor,  obviously. 

DEI  MG  MUSICALLY  INCLINED 
” myself,  I do  sincerely  appreciate 
the  fine  musical  atmosphere  which 
pervades  fraternity  life.  Every  night 
at  supper,  all  those  members  who 
are  able  to  stand,  rise  and  sing  their 
fraternity  song.  Although  the  lyrics 
are  a deep,  dark  secret,  I don’t 
imagine  that  the  boys  would  object 
if  I told  you  the  first  verse.  It 
goes  . . . 


( continued  on  page  21) 


◄ 

Maryland’s  riflemen  must  mas- 
ter four  shooting  positions  to 
qualify  for  a position  on  the  var- 
sity team.  Pictured  from  left  to 
right,  are:  Charley  Moore,  prone; 
Herman  Floyd,  sitting;  Pete  Zuras, 
kneeling;  and  Frank  Mallory,  off- 
hand. 


THE  BULLSEYE  KIDS 


i 


Maryland  sports  the  best 
in  rifle  teams,  ranges,  and  eoaehes 

by  Sinn  ltub«*nstein 


photos  by  Jim  Hansen 


^■POM  MIX  and  his  famous  “Ralston  Straight  Shooters”  have  al- 
ways  been  a byword  in  the  world  of  marksmanship.  But  the 
gun  totin’  hombres  from  the  West  are  only  a second  rate  outfit 
when  matched  against  the  University  of  Maryland’s  sharpshooting 
rifle  teams.  The  Terrapin  varsity  rifle  squad  has  consistently  been 
one  of  the  top  teams  in  the  country. 

Shooting  as  a sport  at  Maryland  doesn’t  go  quite  back  to  the 
old  blunderbuss  days,  but  it  is  traced  as  far  back  as  1855  when  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  founded.  The  first  real  data  on 
Terrapin  riflemen  comes  from  the  1912  Reveille,  predecessor  of  the 
Terrapin.  Reveille  described  a campus  rifle  club  that  engaged  in 
matches  with  such  schools  as  Harvard  and  Princeton.  Twelve  op- 
ponents were  listed  on  the  1912  schedule,  but  no  scores  were  given. 

In  the  early  1940’s,  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Harland  C.  Griswold  at 
the  University  marked  the  beginning  of  the  present  era  of  Maryland 
rifle  competition. 

With  Griswold  at  the  helm  and  a range  in  the  basement  of  the 
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According  to  her  teammates,  sharpshoot- 
ing Eleanor  Hodgson,  left,  is  well  on  her 
way  toward  becoming  the  first  coed  in  the 
University’s  history  to  win  a varsity  “M”. 


sophomore  year  the  staff’s  coaching 
began  to  tell,  and  Floyd  literally 
caught  fire.  Now  he  is  one  of  the 
team’s  pace-setters.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  present  squad  are  Elea- 
nor Hodgson,  Richard  Gorey,  El- 
wood  Barton,  Richard  Waters,  Rob- 
ert Martorana,  Charles  Moore,  John 
Viedt,  Robert  Pehrsson,  and  Leon- 
ard Bass. 

Among  those  brought  here  by  Col- 
onel Griswold’s  program  was  Ar- 
thur Cook.  “Cookie,”  as  he  is  popu- 
larly known  in  rifle  circles,  is  con- 
sidered the  all-time  “great”  of  Terp 
shooting  history.  Stories  of  the  di- 
minutive marksman  have  carried 
his  fame  around  the  world,  and  he 
has  been  compared  in  print  to  such 
a legendary  character  as  Dan’l 
Boone. 


new  Armory  building,  Maryland  had 
the  material  to  set  the  shooting 
world  spinning.  Colonel  Griswold,  a 
crack  army  marksman  himself,  em- 
phasized that  a good  rifleman  trains 
with  as  much  effort  and  determina- 
tion as  an  All-American  football 
player  and  that  “physical  relaxation 
and  mental  concentration”  are  nec- 
essary to  score  bullseyes. 

The  Colonel  looked  over  high 
school  prospects  from  as  far  away 
as  New  York  State  as  he  carried  on 
a building  program  for  future  var- 
sity rifle  teams.  His  training  pro- 
gram and  the  excellent  facilities 
available  at  the  University  attracted 
many  promising  young  sharpshoot- 
ers to  Maryland. 

The  present  day  Terrapins  are 
still  coached  by  Colonel  Griswold. 
His  two  assistants  are  Master  Ser- 
geant Paul  Barnes  and  Master  Ser- 
geant Edwin  Wurster.  Sgt.  Barnes 
has  been  with  the  team  for  about 
a year  and  a half  while  Wurster  is 
new  at  Maryland  this  year. 

IN  AUDITION  to  the  varsity 
team,  these  three  men  and 
Captain  Myron  S.  Meyers  of  the 
Military  department  coach  an  AF- 
ROTC  team  and  a Pershing  Rifles 
team.  All  three  are  composed  of 
approximately  the  same  members. 
A new  organization,  the  Terrapin 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  has  recently 


been  formed  and  is  entered  in  the 
Maryland  League. 

Five  lettermen  plus  nine  shooters 
up  from  the  frosh  and  holdovers 
from  last  year  are  carrying  the 
Old  Liner  hopes  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. The  five  monogramers  are  Roy 
Oster,  Dean  May,  Pete  Zuras,  Rob- 
ert Mouser,  and  Herman  Floyd. 
Floyd,  a product  of  Maryland’s 
coaching,  comes  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  had  never  fired  in  competi- 
tion until  coming  to  Maryland.  Dur- 
ing Floyd’s  freshman  year  his  per- 
formance was  just  “so-so”  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account.  During  his 


| i OOK  CAME  TO  MARYLAND 
jn  1946  to  study  mechanical 
engineering  and  carry  on  his  shoot- 
ing ambitions.  In  that  same  year 
he  copped  the  National  Junior 
Championship  and  was  rated  as  the 
top  collegiate  shooter  in  the  country. 
Under  Cook’s  leadership,  the  Mary- 
land rifle  team  scored  174  straight 
victories  from  1946  to  1948  and  won 
the  National  Intercollegiate  title  in 
1947. 

In  London  in  1948,  Cook  became 
champion  of  the  world  by  upsetting 
the  leading  marksmen  of  the  world 
(continued  on  page  17) 


Keeping  their  rifles  in  celan  and  operating  condition  re- 
quires the  attention  of  Dick  Gorey,  left,  and  Hud  Karton, 
after  every  practice  session  on  the  range. 
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RIFLE 


in  the  Olympic  small  bore  50  meter 
competition.  His  score  was  599  out 
of  600.  Cook,  now  an  officer  in  the 
Air  Force,  is  pacing  the  Air  Force 
rifle  team.  In  early  October  he  won 
the  Navy  Cup  in  the  National  Cham- 
pionships held  in  San  Francisco. 

More  rifle  history  at  Maryland 
was  made  during  the  coaching  days 
of  Major  Frank  Ward.  Ward,  who 
has  since  climbed  the  Army’s  pro- 
motional ladder,  was  attached  to 
the  school’s  military  staff.  It  was 
during  his  stay  from  1934  through 
1937  that  Terp  rifle  marksmanship 
started  toward  its  present  peak. 
Ward's  1937  team  registered  the  first 
Old  Liner  win  over  a Navy  team  at 
Annapolis. 

Recalling  the  early  30’s,  when 
coeds  were  copping  all  of  the  titles, 
the  modern  Terp  teams  have  made 
room  for  the  deadeyes  of  the  weaker 
sex.  A teammate  of  Cook’s  was 
Sharon  MacBride,  who  had  never 
fired  a rifle  before  coming  to  Mary- 
land. One  round  on  the  Armory 
range,  however,  proved  to  Sharon 
that  rifle  marksmanship  was  her 
sport,  and  she  spent  long  hours  of 
practice  to  earn  a spot  on  the  var- 
sity team,  firing  in  competition  with 
other  prospective  riflemen.  Sharon, 
in  1948,  left  the  University  before 
she  won  her  letter. 

M NOTHER  MEMBER  of  the 
**  ™ “Annie  Oakley”  brigade,  cur- 
rently a member  of  the  Maryland 
Riflers,  is  Eleanor  Hodgson.  Elea- 
nor was  a member  of  last  year’s 
undefeated  frosh  team  which  won 
the  District  championship.  Team- 
mates consider  her  chances  of  being 
the  first  woman  to  win  a varsity 
“M”  excellent. 

Maryland’s  rifle  ecpiipment  keeps 
right  in  step  with  its  high  grade 
shooters.  The  Terp  range  is  con- 
sidered among  the  best  indoor  out- 
fits in  the  country.  Range  measure- 
ments include  a 50  foot  distance 
from  the  firing  line  to  the  target 


with  ten  separate  firing  points.  The 
.22  caliber  rifles  used  by  the  team 
are  valued  at  approximately  $200 
apiece.  Some  individuals  use  their 
own  rifles,  several  of  which  cost 
over  $400. 

Rifle  competition  is  carried  on 
in  two  ways.  In  shoulder-to-shoul- 
der  competition  both  teams  fire  on 
the  same  range,  on  the  same  day, 
and  the  match  is  completed  in  one 
shooting.  The  second  type  of  com- 
petition is  the  postal  match.  Under 
postal  match  rules,  each  team  fires 
on  its  home  range,  and  scores  are 
witnessed,  certified,  and  compared 
by  mail  to  determine  the  winner. 

Many  ex-Maryland  sharpshooters 
are  winning  fame  in  the  field.  John 
Kelly  is  on  the  record-setting  Air 
Force  team  with  Cook,  and  James 
Maxwell.  Bob  Jordan,  and  Alan 
Luke  are  adding,  in  individual  com- 
petition, to  the  impressive  records 
they  made  here.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  and  other  members  of  past 


Maryland  rifle  teams  have  collec- 
tively won  two  thousand  medals 
and  trophies. 

Maryland  opens  its  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  schedule  for  the  coming 
season  on  January  19  gainst  the  Cit- 
adel. Opponents  for  the  year  in- 
clude Navy,  Army,  M.I.T.,  Penn. 
West  Virginia,  and  Stevens  Insti- 
tute. Postal  opponents  scheduled 
to  date  are : the  University  of 

Washington,  Clarkson  Tech,  San 
Francisco  U.,  and  Cinncinatti  U. 
Beside  these  matches,  the  AFROTC 
team  has  23  postal  matches  sched- 
uled. 

The  long  list  of  acquired  titles,  the 
impressive  records  of  the  individual 
members,  and  the  over  all  accomp- 
lishments of  the  team  give  plenty 
of  backing  to  the  assertion  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  1951  Maryland 
Rifle  squad — “We’ve  got  the  best 
coaches,  the  best  range,  and  the 
best  team  in  the  country.” 

THE  END 


Travel  and  study  abroad 
via  TWA  next  summer 
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An  Epidemic  of  Kidnapping 
And  Student  Rebellion  Broke  Out 
When  Testudo  Disappeared 


TJ  ACK  rN  19 , when  the  Gilman  Hall  College  lacrosse 

team  still  considered  itself  a rival  of  the  University 
Park  squad,  there  transpired  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  the  violently  unstable  life  of  Testudo,  triumphant 
bronze  monarch  of  University  Park. 

Testudo  had  been  the  cause  of  brawls,  mob  violence,  ar- 
rests, and  lawsuits,  but  never  had  he  caused  such  furor  as 
was  unleased  in  19 . 

The  royal  reptile’s  abduction  by  a brazen  group  from  the 
rival  teasippers’  institute  up  the  road  had  become  an  annual 
event,  generally  associated  with  the  traditional  football  and 
lacrosse  games.  But  that  year  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity ordered  that  a cortege  of  twenty-four  picked  men 
guard  the  statue  to  prevent  its  removal.  A week  before 
the  scheduled  football  game,  he  personally  stationed  them 
at  select  vantage  points  in  three  shifts  of  eight  men  each. 

In  a press  release,  he  asserted:  “The  yearly  disappear- 
ance of  Testudo  has  ceased  to  be  a joke.  It  must  now  be  con- 
sidered vandalism.  It  is  not  the  spontaneous  work  of  in- 
dustriously wicked  students.  The  antagonism  is  perpetrated 
and  encouraged  by  the  Gilman  Hall  officials.  I believe  in 
sportsmanship,  but  let’s  keep  it  clean.” 

THREE  NIGHTS  BEFORE  the  game,  an  automobile 
wrecker  crept  cautiously  along  the  boulevard  and  swung 
suspiciously  into  the  roadway  in  front  of  the  University  Park 
Coliseum. 

One  of  the  two  figures  in  the  truck’s  cab  slipped  noise- 
lessly out — at  least  as  noiselessly  as  his  quivering  legs 
and  chattering  teeth  would  permit.  As  he  started  to  slip  a 


noose  around  the  motionless  monarch’s  head,  someone  slipped 
a rope  over  his  own  neck,  and  he  was  dragged  into  the 
gloomy  depths  of  the  night  and  escorted  to  the  proper 
“disciplinary  authorities”  where  his  disgrace  became  com- 
plete. 

The  “board”  gave  its  verdict,  which  was  quickly  executed. 
All  that  remained  of  the  vandal’s  rich  black  curls  were  two 
isolated  tufts,  sprouting  forth  like  the  horns  of  a demon. 
The  remainder  of  his  body,  from  head  to  foot,  was  well  pro- 
tected by  a smooth,  shining  sheet  of  fireman’s  red  enamel, 
a truly  artistic  sight. 

His  companion,  meanwhile,  terror-stricken  when  he  real- 
ized his  friend  had  disappeared,  careened  wildly  home  in 
his  borrowed  wrecker.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  death  would  be 
better  than  shame — for  a GHC  man  anyway. 

<TlHE  NEXT  NIGHT  an  irate  mob  approached,  better  in- 
“ formed  of  the  waiting  perils  than  had  been  the  two  un- 
fortunates the  night  before.  In  a carefully  organized  scheme, 
they  planned  to  approach  from  all  sides  of  the  pedestal 
simultaneously,  subdue  the  defenders,  “liberate”  Testudo, 
and  avenge  the  fate  of  their  predecessor. 

The  loyal  were  informed  of  the  oncoming  attack  and,  hav- 
ing thoroughly  prepared  themselves,  shifted  their  positions 
and  huddled  in  the  darkness  around  the  reptile’s  pedestal. 
The  street  lights  had  been  dimmed  so  that  only  the  blurred 
outlines  of  prominent  objects  were  visible.  An  ominous 
shuffling  of  many  feet  heralded  the  approach  of  the  would- 
be  kidnappers.  As  the  group  from  Gilman  rushed  forward, 
spotlights  flashed  from  atop  the  Coliseum,  flooding  the  entire 
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scene  with  light.  Eight  fire  hoses  swept  the  attackers  with 
a furious,  drenching  cascade.  In  minutes,  eight  men  turned 
the  attack  of  200  Gilmanites  into  a shaming  rout. 

University  Park’s  victory  was  short  lived,  for  the  de- 
fenders met  their  downfall  the  following  night.  The  watch- 
man was  found  lying  in  pools  of  blood,  battered  and  bound 
tightly.  It  was  obvious,  from  the  surroundings  and  the 
condition  of  the  victims  of  the  melee,  that  a furious  battle 
had  been  waged.  The  conscious  survivors  described  the 
onslaught,  in  which  they  said  waves  upon  waves  of  attackers 
had  assaulted  them  with  leg  bones,  arm  bones,  cadavers,  and 
pickled  cats. 

When  informed  of  the  outrage,  Park’s  President  burst 
into  a furious  tirade,  condemning  “that  travesty  on  educa- 
tion,” and  thundering  ephithets  upon  the  rival  school’s  faculty 
and  students  and  President.  He  snatched  the  phone  and 
venomously  growled  orders  to  the  operator  to  get  the  Gil- 
man College  President.  He  stood  menacingly,  waiting  for 
the  circuit  to  be  completed,  and  glared  at  the  reporters  that 
impatiently  pommeled  him  with  questions 

SUDDENLY  HIS  JAW  dropped,  and  he  shook  his  head 
in  disbelief.  THE  GILMAN  PRESIDENT  HAD  BEEN 
KIDNAPPED!! 

In  a hasty  statement  to  the  press,  he  absolved  the  Uni- 
versity of  all  responsibility  for  what  he  termed  “a  re- 
grettable incident,”  and  promised  that  the  University  would 
provide  all  the  assistance  it  could  in  a apprehending  the 
culprit. 

“However,”  he  added,  “we  are  not  losing  sight  of  the 
crime  committed  against  our  own  institution.  No  efforts 
will  be  spared  to  recover  Testudo.” 

The  news  of  the  dual  kidnapping  spread  quickly  through- 
out both  schools.  Indignant  groups  threatened  hideous  re- 
prisals if  their  sacred  representatives  were  not  soon  re- 

( continued  on  next  page) 
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turned.  Brawls  became  commonplace  as 
a Gilman  loudspeaker,  mounted  on  a 
truck,  toured  through  University  Park, 
blaring:  University  Park,  Home  of  the 
State’s  Biggest  Convict  Camp  and  Train- 
ing School  for  Criminals.  In  Baltimore, 
banner  headlines  from  the  Diamondline, 
Park’s  newspaper,  read:  You  Can  Have 
Your  President  When  We  Get  Testudo. 

The  school  newspapers  intensified  the 
growing  friction  by  printing  anonymous 
letters  and  pictures.  The  Diamondline 
showed  the  president  of  Gilman  Hall 
kneeling  before  Testudo’s  vacant  ped- 
estal in  prayerful  homage.  The  cap- 
tion read:  Oh,  When  Wilt  Thou  Return, 
Mighty  Testudo?  A front  page  letter  to 
the  editor,  accompanying  the  picture, 
exonerated  the  Maryland  student  body, 
declaring  that  a group  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington University  sympathizers  had 
stolen  the  glory  and  held  the  victim  cap- 
tive in  Lizner  Auditorium.  They  prom- 
ised his  surrender  upon  Testudo’s  return. 
Police  dubbed  the  letter  a hoax,  and, 
having  found  no  leads  to  help  in  ap- 
prehending the  ransomers,  declared  the 
kidnapping  the  work  of  a genius. 
TWTEANWHILE,  THE  Blue  Jay,  Gil- 

^ man’s  daily,  printed  a picture  of 
the  bronze  monster  sinking  gracefully 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Home,  Sweet  Home  topped  the  picture. 
Four  anonymous  letters  gave  credit  for 
the  dastardly  deed,  done  “for  dear  old 
Gilman  Hall,”  to  their  respective  anony- 
mous authors. 

Said  one:  “We’ll  find  a new  president. 
But  Testudo  will  never  return.” 

Another  read:  “We  have  freed  Tes- 
tudo from  the  University  for  the  last 
time.  Rest  asured  that  he  will  never 
again  be  doomed  to  that  infamous  pede- 
stal.” 

Friction  between  the  two  schools  ap- 
proached a critical  stage  within  a week. 
To  forestall  riots,  the  National  Guard 
was  alerted.  It  was  apparent  that  one 
of  two  things  was  in  the  offing:  the  kid- 
napped could  be  released  and  peace  re- 
stored; or  both  could  be  held  captive, 
and  open  war  would  result.  The  situa- 
tion could  not  remain  static. 

An  intensified  search  for  the  mis- 
creants was  futile.  Theirs  were  the  “per- 
fect crimes.”  As  a last  resort,  Park’s 
President  suggested  that  complete  am- 
nesty and  immunity,  guaranteeing  no 
prosecution  or  punishment,  be  offered 
to  the  kidnappers  if  they  released  their 
captives  unharmed  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  edict  was  posted, 
rp  HE  SUGGESTION  was  received 
" gladly.  Since  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  alternative  but  war,  the  law- 
enforcing  authorities  agreed,  hoping 


that  the  offer  would  solve  the  problem. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  decree,  Testudo  once  again 
sat  proudly  upon  his  throne,  showing  no 
signs  of  ill-treatment.  Simultaneously, 
the  missing  administrator  was  rein- 
stated at  Gilman  Hall.  Much  to  his  dis- 
gust he  found  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  avenge  his  kidnapping.  No  prose- 
cution. No  punishment.  Nothing! 

He  stormed  and  raged.  Never  before 
had  he  been  made  such  a scapegoat. 
He  roared  to  the  press,  “When  the  presi- 
dent of  so  magnificent  a university  as 
Gilman  Hall  is  subjected  to  the  mental 
and  physical  horror  that  I have  endured 
for  the  past  weeks,  and  when  the  guilty 
party  is  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  there 
is  an  unforgivable  failure  in  our  judicial 
system.” 

The  restoration  of  both  monarchs  to 
their  respective  thrones  ended  the  threat 
of  violent  riots  and  brought  tranquillity 
to  both  campuses.  The  kidnappers  were 
never  found,  for  no  effort  to  identify 
them  was  made  after  the  return  of  the 
victims.  The  unfortunate  Gilman  acad- 
emician was  unable  to  satisfy  the  press 
with  the  identity  of  his  abductors,  and 
Testudo  kept  a stolid  silence. 

But,  when  University  Park’s  Presi- 
dent’s aide-de-camp  died  a short  while 
later,  the  “inside”  story  of  the  historic 
event  was  brought  to  light.  In  his  per- 
sonal diary,  opened  at  his  death,  the 
aide  described  the  joint  kidnapping  in 
detail. 

■T*  HERE  EXISTED  NOT  ONLY  a mild 
* rivalry  between  the  two  schools,  but 
also  a bitter  animosity  between  the  two 
presidents  of  the  Universities.  This  bit- 
terness had  been  heightened  by  the  Gil- 
man Hall  president’s  political  manipula- 
tions in  Phi  Kappa  Beta,  a national 
honorary  society.  His  plan  was  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a chap- 
ter at  Maryland.  Rancor  burned  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  Park  magnate,  who  was 
determined  to  get  revenge. 

In  a carefully  planned  scheme  he  set 
his  men  in  their  positions  to  guard 
Testudo.  On  the  third  night  of  the 
watch  he  directed  the  removal  of  the 
statue  and  made  it  appear  that  his  men 
had  fought  a furious  battle  and  had 
suffered  severely.  There  was  no  real 
blood,  the  bulk  of  the  red  matter  being 
a chemical  compound  closely  resembling 
blood,  and  all  the  bruises  and  cuts  were 
superficial.  The  “battle-ground”  was  so 
realistically  staged  that  not  even  the 
investigating  authorities  doubted  its  au- 
thenticity. 

Several  of  the  President’s  expert 
guards  had  personally  been  trained  dili- 
gently for  several  weeks  to  execute  the 
Gilman  Hall  president’s  abduction.  The 
captive  had  been  held  prisoner  in  a 
mountain  retreat — a secluded  hut  in  the 


northwestern  part  of  the  state.  Oc- 
casionally he  was  put  on  a leash  and 
taken  for  a walk,  but  usually  he  was 
kept  chained  to  the  wall.  Once  he  was 
taken  for  a long  trip,  but  only  to  have 
his  picture  taken. 

Testudo’s  picture  was  taken  the  same 
night,  it  was  later  revealed,  although  the 
fate  ascribed  to  him  in  the  anonymous 
letter  was  more  severe  than  what  he 
actually  received,  for  he  was  recovered 
from  the  water  as  soon  as  the  picture 
was  made  and  returned  to  his  sanctuary. 

The  writing  of  all  the  letters  and 
the  sending  of  the  pictures  was  super- 
vised closely  by  the  Park  President  in 
order  that  no  flaw  might  be  made 
to  lead  to  his  discovery.  The  effect 
created  by  the  letters  came  as  the  Presi- 
dent had  planned  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  President’s  proposal  of  amnesty,  a 
strategy  which  he  had  planned  even  be- 
fore the  kidnappings. 

His  plans  were  completed  when  the 
amnesty  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the 
President  ordered  the  return  of  the  cap- 
tives. A personal  grievance  had  been 
satisfied;  Gilman  Hall  had  been  humbled; 
punishment  had  been  avoided;  and  most 
of  all,  Testudo  had  been  saved. 

Yes,  it  was  a worthwhile  undertaking 
— back  in  19 . 

THE  END 


"Do  you  neck?” 
"That’s  my  business.” 
“Professional,  huh?” 


She  ; Do  you  know  what  they’re 
saying  about  me? 

He:  What  do  you  think  I’m 
here  for? 


“Don't  mind  him,  his  bark  is  worse 
than  his  bite.” 
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SISTER 

served  some  new  kind  of  punch 
called  Beano.  Maw  said  that  it 
tasted  just  like  grapefruit  juice  and 
that,  since  she  was  real  thirsty,  she 
had  about  20  cups  of  it. 

She  said  that  about  that  time 
everything  and  everybody  got  a lit- 
tle hazy.  She  did  remember  that  a 
real  nice  lady,  called  housemother, 
fell  out  of  the  fourth  story  window. 
Somebody  took  the  poor  woman  tr 
the  hospital,  and,  since  the  boys  had 
no  housemother,  Maw  volunteered 
for  the  job.  The  party  must  have 
been  a terrific  success  because  Maw 
said  it  wasn’t  over  until  Wednes- 
day morning  and  she  thinks  it 
started  sometime  Saturday. 

PHE  SATD  THE  NICEST  part  of 
the  whole  party  came  at  the 
end,  when  the  president  of  this  Oo- 
Papa-Da  club  crawled  up  to  her  and 
gave  her  his  club  pin.  The  rest  of 
the  Oo-Papa-Da  boys  laid  on  the 
floor  and  sang  a song  to  her,  and 
Maw  said  it  was  enough  to  put  a 
lump  in  her  throat. 

I asked  Maw  what  happened  to 
Paw,  and  she  said  that  one  of  the 
girls  from  the  house  next  to  the 
Oo-Papa-Da  house  had  invited  him 
over  to  their  Homecoming  tea  and 
that  that  was  the  last  time  she  had 
seen  him.  Maw  said  that  she  went 
to  look  for  him,  but  the  girl  told 
her  that  Paw  had  run  away  with 
the  sorority  housemother,  bound  for 
some  place  named  Bali-Hai. 

Maw  told  me  that  she  didn’t  re- 
member too  much  about  getting 
back  home  but  that  some  people 
helped  her.  When  she  came  in  the 
door  she  kept  saying.  “This  ain’t  no 
disorderly  house  at  all.”  I still  don’t 
know  what  she  was  talking  about. 

All  of  these  things  that  I have 
been  telling  you  happened  four 
years  ago.  I guess  Paw  must  be 
in  Bali-Hai  with  the  housemother 
from  the  sorority  next  to  the  Oo- 
Papa-Da  house  because  neither  the 
chickens  nor  I have  heard  a word 
from  him. 

Maw  only  stayed  at  home  a week 


and  then  went  back  to  the  State 
university  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Housemother  that  Paw  ran  away 
with.  Neither  the  chickens  nor  I 
have  heard  from  her  except  once 
when  she  wrote  a card  saying  that 
she  had  discovered  a new  kind  of 
punch  that  was  like  Beano  but  it 
was  made  with  grape  juice.  She 
called  it  “Purple  Something-or- 
Other.”  Since  then,  the  chickens  and 
I have  not  heard  a word  from  her. 

EBENEZER  IS  NOW  a second 
semester  freshman  at  the  State 
university,  and  he  is  still  living  at 
the  Oo-Papa-Da  house.  He  still 


MOTHER 

“You  mean  so  much  to  little  old 
me, 

My  dearly  beloved  fra-ter-ni-ty. 

I will  be  loyal,  I will  be  true, 

Even  though  I may  be  beat  black 
and  blue. 

(Softly) 

Fiddledy  Fie,  Fiddledy  Fa 

My  own  beloved  Oo-Papa-Da.” 

You  can  easily  see  what  a touch- 
ing experience  this  would  be  to  a 
true  Greek.  Surely,  the  melody  of 
life  is  reflected  in  the  stirring  music 
of  their  fraternity  anthem. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  profound 
experience  in  an  active  fraternity 
man’s  life,  aside  from  the  initiation 
and  pledging  rites,  is  the  ceremonial 
climax  of  a beautiful  love  affair.  This 
ceremony  is  called  “pinning.”  It 
takes  place  when  a fraternity  man 
pins  his  sacred  emblem  on  the 
sweater  of  the  sorority  girl  of  his 
choice. 

r BENEZER  TOLD  ME,  “When 
™ we  men  of  Oo-Papa-Da  stand 


Prof:  When  I die,  I suppose 
you’ll  probably  spit  on  my  grave. 

Frosh:  No  sir,  I don’t  like  to 
stand  in  long  lines. 


writes  about  the  house,  the  boys  at 
the  house,  the  girls  at  some  other 
house,  and  still  asks  for  money. 
Some  day  I am  going  to  go  to  the 
State  university  and  visit  these 
houses,  but  I have  been  afraid  be- 
cause I don’t  know  who  would  keep 
the  chickens. 

The  way  I figure  it,  I wouldn’t 
be  here  with  the  chickens  and  the 
hired  man  if  Ebenezer  hadn’t  gotten 
mixed  up  with  this  Oo-Papa-Da  club. 
And  that  explains  why  I am  against 
fraternities. 


around  a sorority  house,  singing 
our  beloved  anthem  to  our  brother 
and  his  pinee,  and  see  the  couple 
standing  there,  I get  a real  lump  in 
my  throat,  knowing  that  they  may 
some  day  be  the  parents  of  a child 
who  may  also  wear  the  Oo-Papa- 
Da  emblem.  Geez,  it  makes  the 
world  seem  so  big  and  endless.” 

As  you  can  plainly  see  from  my 
account,  fraternity  life  has  made 
a deep  impression  on  my  son.  And 
so,  without  further  revealing  any 
of  the  truly  beautiful  ceremonies 
or  other  secret  rites  of  the  fratern- 
ity, I can  only  say  that  I am  whole- 
heartedly thankful  to  the  Oo-Papa- 
Da's  for  making  my  son  a cultured, 
educated,  and  poised  man  of  the 
world. 

He  left  our  home  a callow  ado- 
lescent and  now  stands  ready  to 
take  his  place  before  any  bar,  club- 
car,  or  houseparty  in  the  world.  He 
left  me  a child,  and  returned  . . . 
a MAN. 

They  took  care  of  my  little  boy. 

THE  END 


Deke : “What  makes  your 

tongue  look  so  black?” 

Phi  Delt : “I  dropped  a bottle 
of  whiskey  on  a freshly  tarred 
road.” 


( For  Maw’ s views, 
turn  to  page  13) 
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NEW  LINE 


We  have  been  amazed  . . . baffled  . . . and  amused  to  learn  of  the 
great  variety  of  courses  offered  at  the  State’s  fountain  head  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  University  of  Maryland.  If  you  have  ever  glanced  through  the 
catalogue,  you  know  that  it  abounds  in  mysterious  sounding  and  unfathom- 
able course  listings.  In  fact,  some  references  dismay  even  the  professors. 
Several  weeks  ago  we  discovered  a new  set  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  the 
near  future  to  upper  classmen.  Re-printed  beloiv  are  excerpts  borrowed  from 
the  Publications  Office  bulletin.  Read  on.  We  thought  them  quite  interesting. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Senior  Year 


Private  Speaking-  3 

Introduction  to  Introducing  ,3 

Electives  __ 9 


Junior  Year 

Elementary  Music  Depreciation  3 

Introduction  to  Dope  Addiction  ....  3 

Vivesection  101  1 

Electives  9 

Music  Depreciation  is  offered  only  to  those  students  who  can  keep  time.  Pre- 
requisites include  many  things,  some  of  which  are  different  than  others  (de- 
pending on  which  they  are).  Transfer  students  who  bring  their  own  oboes 
will  be  accepted  with  their  mother’s  permission.  Students  learn  to  string 
ukeleles,  hum,  tap  feet,  and  change  phonograph  needles. 

UIREICAL  EDUCATION 

Senior  Year 


Physic  Education  3 

History  of  Occidental  Culture  3 

History  of  Germ  Culture  3 

Boiler  Fitting  9 


Junior  Year 

Theory  of  Theory  % 

Advanced  Alcoholism  3 

Fish  Marketing  3 

Embalming  1 9 

Electives  8 

The  Theory  of  Theory  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student.  Last  year,  of 
a graduating  class  of  40,  36  students  were  prepared.  This  year,  by  opening 
another  section  of  the  course,  it  is  hoped  more  ambitious  students  will  leave 
the  University.  Prerequisites  include  a good  background,  however  a pretty 
good  background  is  sufficient  with  the  Dean’s  approval.  There  are  many  ex- 
citing fields  the  graduating  student  may  go  into,  however  these  are  optional, 
and  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  go  into  them,  he  may  stay  out. 

AG  EDUCATION 

Senior  Year 


Junior  Year 

String  Beans  1 3 

String  Beans  3 3 

Pigs  186  3 

Introduction  to  Fat  Pigs  1 


Introduction  to  Agronomy  3 

Introduction  to  the  Cow  3 

Introduction  to  a Good  Friend 3 

Electives  1 


The  Agriculture  Curricula  deals  with  animals  and  vegetables  such  as  string 
beans  and/or  pigs.  Cows  as  well  as  com  on  the  cob  are  studied.  The  new 
curricula  offers  an  original  three  point  course  to  the  student,  including  points 
1,  2 and  3.  Introduction  to  Agronomy  schools  students  in  the  art  of  running 
things  into  the  ground. 


FASANKO  MOTORS 

for  CHRYSLER  and  PLYMOUTH 

• Sales 

• Service 


UNion  8700  College  Park,  Maryland 


FIRE 

ments  necessary  for  rescue  equip- 
ment have  been  mounted  on  the  re- 
conditioned machine.  It’s  the  work 
horse  of  the  station,  taken  on  all 
calls  to  accidents  or  fires  which  may 
have  caused  injury  to  inhabitants. 

Fire  Chief  Houchens  says  that, 
on  the  average,  his  force  of  30  men 
answer  a call  a day.  Some  days  last 
into  the  night.  And  some  nights 
have  more  than  their  share  of  sleep- 
lessness. One  chilly  October  morn- 
ing the  siren  rang  twice  for  calls 
just  around  the  corner  from  the 
fire  station.  Both  were  accidents, 
neither  extremely  serious,  but  for 
the  men  sleeping  in  the  station  a 
call  from  their  beds  at  1 and  3 a.m. 
is  “all  in  a night’s  work.” 

A fireman  knows  that  a fire  can 
happen  anywhere,  at  any  tme.  It 
may  be  that  Anne  Arundel  Hall 
will  catch  fire  some  dark  night.  But 
you  can  lay  your  bet  right  on  Chief 
“Ritchie”  Houchens’  high  topped 
boots  that  it  won’t  burn  for  long! 

THE  END 


“Why  does  Geraldine  let  all 
the  boys  kiss  her?” 

“She  once  slapped  a lad  who 
was  chewing  tobacco.” 

Definition  of  a professor:  One 
who  talks  in  other  people’s  sleep. 


^ou.  pmor  beUj  — /«  An 
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Three  men  were  sitting  on  a 
park  bench.  The  man  in  the  mid- 
dle was  sitting  quietly,  as  though 
asleep,  but  the  men  on  either 
side  of  him  were  going  through 
the  motions  of  fishing.  With  great 
seriousness  they  would  cast,  jerk 
their  lines  swiftly,  then  wind 
imaginary  reels. 

This  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  when  a policeman 
wandered  over,  shook  the  man  in 
the  middle  and  demanded,  “Are 
these  two  nuts  friends  of  yours?” 

“Why  yes,  officer,”  said  the 
man. 

“Well  get  them  out  of  here, 
then  and  be  quick  about  it.” 

The  man  agreed,  saluted  and 
began  rowing  vigorously. 


Jack  : The  girls  run  after  my 
kisses. 

Mack  : So  what — after  mine, 
they  limp. 


There  once  was  a very  shy 
young  Mile,  who  had  never  seen 
an  elephant.  One  night  there 
was  a zoo  break,  and  one  of  the 
elephants  wound  up  in  the  young 
lady’s  garden.  When  she  got  up 
in  the  morning,  she  looked  out 
the  window  and  was  thoroughly 
terrified,  never  having  seen  an 
elephant  before.  The  elephant 
was  quite  calm  and  was  quietly 
pulling  up  vegetables  with  his 
trunk  and  eating  them.  The 
young  lady  ran  to  the  telephone 
and  called  the  gendarme. 

“Oh,  Monsieur!”  she  cried,  “Ze 


most  ’orrible  monster  een  ze  gar- 
den ees  pulling  up  all  ze  vege- 
tables weeth  ze  tail !” 

“And  what  ees  he  doing  weeth 
them?”  queried  the  gendarme. 

“Mon  dieu,  you’d  never  believe 
me  eef  I told  you !” 


Chinese  gardner  about  to 
throw  fertilizer  on  his  rice: 
“Dung  IIo !” 


A beauty  by  the  name  of  Henri- 
etta, 

Dearly  loved  to  wear  a tight 
sweater. 

Three  resons  she  had. 

To  keep  warm  wrasn’t  bad. 

Rut  the  other  two  reasons  were 
better. 


Soon  after  the  fraternity  house  opened  for  the 
term,  the  brothers  received  a note  from  the  sorority 
bouse  across  the  street : 

“Dear  Sirs:  Please  procure  curtains  for  your 
windows.  We  do  not  care  for  a study  in  anatomy.” 
The  boy’s  reply  was : 

“Dear  Girls:  The  course  is  optional.” 


From 


America 's 


from  coast  to  coast 

J x;  • , > 


“Fender,  Ga.  to 
Dents,  S.  Carolina 
submitted  by 
Francis  J.  Dolan. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


still  on 


S100  in  cash  prizes  for  interesting  town  names! 

Rules  on  this  page  or  elsewhere  in  this  issue 


LIFE  SAVERS  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Pair  up  actual  U.  S.  town  names.  Exampless  Fom  RYE,  N.  Y.,  to 
BOURBON,  Ind.  From  SOFT  SHELL,  Ky.,  to  LITTLE  CRAB.  Tenn. 
Send  as  many  pairings  as  you  like. 

2.  The  odder  the  names— and  the  more  amusing  the  relationship 
between  the  two-— the  better  your  chances  will  he. 

3.  First  price  winner  will  be  sent  $50.  Second  prize  $25,  third  price 
$10  and  three  $5  prices.  Contest  closes  December  31,  1951.  All 
entries  must  be  postmarked  prior  to  midnight  that  date  to  qualify. 
All  entries  become  the  property  of  Life  Savers,  and  prize*winning 
combinations  may  be  used  in  future  advertisments,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  winners.  In  case  of  ties  duplicate  prices  will  be 
awarded.  Simply  mail  your  entry  to  LIFE  SAVERS,  PORT 
CHESTER.  N.  Y 
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A sensible  girl  is  more  sensible 
than  she  looks  because  a sensible 
girl  has  more  sense  than  to  look 
sensible. 
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“Shall  we  boil  this  guy?”  said 
one  cannibal  to  the  other  as  he 
trussed  up  the  clergyman.  “No, 
lie’s  a friar,”  said  the  other. 


What’s  Ahead 

A summary  of  the  social  and 
sports  events  at  College  Park  from 
now  until  the  next  issue  of  the 

OLD  LINE. 

SOCIAL 

December 

Phi  Kappa  Tau,  Harmony  Hall  6 
Coliseum,  7 :00  p.m. 

Newman  Club’s  Snow  Ball  Dance  7 


University  Theater  ...  10-15 

Messiah — Music  Department  ....  11 


Rossborough  Christmas  Dance__  14 

SPOUTS 

November 

Football — West  Virginia  24 

December 

Basketball — Washington-Lee  . 5 

First  Home  Game 

Basketball — William  & Mary  12 

Wrestling — West  Virginia  15 

First  Home  Match 

EDUCATION 

December 

Job  Opportunites  for  College 

Graduates  in  Education 4 

6:30  p.m.  Building,  A-l 

Job  Opportunities  for  College 
Graduates  in  Agricultural 

Industries  — 11 

6:30  p.m.  Building,  A-l 

( Calendar  contributed  by  the 
Student  Activities  Committee.) 


“I'll  see  you,”  said  our  hero,  as 
he  laid  down  four  aces  in  a game 
of  strip  poker. 

We  hasten  to  point  out  that 
while  every  man  has  his  wife, 
only  the  ice-man  has  his  pick. 

Throughout  the  year  we  sit  in 
class  like  this — but  when  it 

comes  to  exam  time  wetrytosit- 
likethis. 


Theta : It’s  shameful  the  way 
you  start  trying  to  make  out  with 
me  after  half-a-dozen  drinks. 

Beta:  What’s  shameful  about 
it  ? 

Theta:  Wasting  five  drinks. 


“Cigarette  testing  again,  eh,  Smedley?” 


Wakes  you  to  music. 

Lulls  you  to  sleep. 

Turns  appliances  on  or  off. 


CLOCK 

RADIO 

3995 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 

$1.25  a week 


program ! 

• Lulls  you  gently  to  sleep! 

Lacy's  College  Park  Store 

7350  Baltimore-Washington  Blvd. 
In  Shopping  Center  . . . AP.  9646 


• With  luminous  hands  and  dial. 

• Ivory,  Red,  White,  and  Brown. 

• Wakes  you  to  your  favorite  radio 


ovre 


IIM  HANSEN  OPENED  the  door  of  the  Student  Govern- 
~ ment  Association  office  a few  weeks  ago  looking  for  a 
potential  cover  girl.  Inside,  seated  in  front  of  a typewriter, 
typing  a stencil,  he  found  Janice  Lovre,  attractive  and 
energetic  SGA  secretary.  Not  a person  to  let  a good 
opportunity  go  to  waste,  Jim  lost  no  time  in  taking  a 
few  pictures.  (Editor’s  Note:  he  had  an  inside  tip  that 
Jan  was  to  he  the  Old  Line's  cover  coed  for  November.) 

In  her  freshman  year,  Jan  ran  for  class  secretary  and 
won,  Jim  informs  us,  by  an  underhanded  tactic:  distrib- 
uting handbills  with  pictures  of  herself  printed  on  them. 
She’s  a junior  now  and  hasn’t  missed  a semester  serving 
on  the  SGA.  A Tri-Delt  since  her  first  semester,  she  was 
crowned  “Queen  of  Hearts”  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Carnival  last  year.  The  Old  Line  crowns 
her  Maryland’s  Thanksgiving  Princess. 


’T  WAS  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS  and  folks 
by  the  score 

Were  remembering  Christmas  gifts  for  those  they  adore. 
Instead  of  worrying,  fretting,  and  getting  sore, 

They  solved  their  problem  at  Peoples  Drug  Store. 

Here  they  found  fine  perfume  for  Mom,  a swell  pipe  for  Dad, 
Candy  for  Aunt  Susie,  tobacco  to  make  Uncle  glad. 

Big  Baby  Dolls  for  little  Sister,  toy  gun  for  Junior  so  bad; 
And  Cologne  in  fancy  wrappings  for  the  girls  was  the  fad. 

Yes,  for  Christmas  shopping  early  or  very  late, 

Make  Peoples  Drug  Store  your  shopping  date. 
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’T  WAS  THE  NIGHT  AFTER  CHRISTMAS  and  all  were  awake, 
Moaning  and  groaning  with  just  dreadful  headaches. 

From  Turkey  and  stuffing,  mince  pie,  candy  canes, 

They  suffered  and  ached  with  most  miserable  pains. 

’T  was  comfort  they  sought  and  relief  that  they  wanted, 

So  their  Peoples  druggist  now  they  haunted. 

Remedies  for  all  their  pains  he  stocked, 

And  soon  their  miseries  they  forgot. 

If  it’s  night  after  Christmas  pains  you  fear, 

Remember  relief  from  Peoples  is  always  near. 
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Side  JUne4 

on  this  issue 


THE  THIRD  WEEK  of  December  is  generally  the  most 
stimulating  period  of  University  life.  Holly-day  spirits  run 
rampant.  Books  and  papers  are  abandoned  to  dusty  shelves. 
Music  rings  out  across  the  campus.  Professors  manage  to 
display  a smile  or  two.  The  Rec  Hall’s  card  playing  popu- 
lation doubles  . . . sometimes  triples.  Zal’s,  the  Hot  Shoppe, 
and  the  Delicatessen  do  booming  after-hours,  after-class 
business.  And  . . . the  Old  Line  publishes  its  last  issue  of 
the  old  year. 

We  tried  to  capture  some  seasonal  spirit  in  this  issue.  For 
weeks  students  have  been  asking  the  editors  for  an  Old  Line 
with  more  humor,  more  funnies,  more  jokes,  and  more  of 
what  we  haven't  been  printing  enough  of.  To  brighten  holi- 
day prospects,  we  dug  into  the  files  and  into  talent  available 
to  bring  you  as  much  light  and  seasonal  material  as  we 
could  find. 

Mo  Lebowitz  drew  from  his  energy  and  ability  to  sketch, 
the  story  of  a student  who  remained  on  campus  for  Christ- 
mas eve.  His  second  effort,  a 1952  calendar,  opens  the  maga- 
zine on  page  three. 

Sugar-Bowl-bound  Marylandites  will  be  interested  in  the 
antics  and  problems  of  Tom  Mallonee’s  ficticiously  real  friends 
who  drive  to  the  Bayou  state  for  a January  1 engagement. 

The  Christmas  spirit  also  permeates  the  realm  of  Old  Line 
fiction  in  two  stories  by  Allen  Scott  and  Joan  Nadelhaft. 

Articles  on  the  Flying  Terrapins,  Maryland’s  All-American 
Romping  Robert  Ward,  and  the  proposed  library  round  out 
the  feature  section.  Lorraine  Jorgensen  offers  an  open  in- 
vitation to  all  interested  parties  to  spend  “Christmas  With 
The  Folks,”  cartoon  style. 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  thirty-two  pages  of  what  we 
hope  proves  to  be  relaxing  and  enjoyable  entertainment. 
Merry  Christmas! 
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Snow  is  a rare  element  at  the  Univer- 
sity. In  fact,  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
almost  a legendary  factor  in  campus 
life.  We  called  the  weatherman  to  have 
him  arrange  a white  Christmas  for  senti- 
mental students,  but  he  wouldn’t  promise 
anything  definite. 

To  preserve  a tradition,  we  went  to 
A1  Danegger,  University  photographer, 
for  a picture  with  a snowy,  Christmas 
atmosphere.  The  cover  picture  is  his 
contribution  to  student  sentimentality 
and  the  Christmas  spirit. 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Office  of  Publication:  Recreation  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Company,  2807  W.  Belvedere  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per  year. 
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From  Bird's  Nest  Soup  to  Buddhism , An  ex-Maryland 
Student  Tells  of  Her  Life  In  the  Far , Far  East  in  an  . . . 
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bv  Loin  Hearn 
editvd  by  Ann  Honnott 


Bangkok,  Thailand 
hear  Everybody, 

iiY  FIRST  GLIMPSE  of  Siam 
was  breathtaking;  the  coun- 
try is  like  no  other  place  I’ve  ever 
seen.  Picture  books  of  the  Orient 
that  I studied  in  the  fifth  grade 
never  made  much  of  an  impression. 
It  may  seem  a paradox,  but  I would 
say  that  this  country  is  a land  of 
mystery,  beauty,  and  great  riches, 
and  in  the  next  breath  I would 
have  to  admit  that  it  is  also  a land 
of  filth  and  squalor.  Without  the 


aid  of  pictures,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  city  of  Rangkok,  but  let 
me  try  to  give  you  some  impressions 
while  they  are  still  fresh  in  my 
mind. 

The  area  of  the  city  itself  is 
not  large,  but  the  people  live  close 
together  and  require  very  little 
housing  because  of  the  mild  climate. 
The  population  is  approximately 
800,000.  I cannot  help  but  feel  that 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  Bang- 
kok, woven  into  all  the  stir  and 
briskness  of  its  daily  life,  there  is 
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SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  the  University  of  Maryland  went  beyond  the  educational  confinements 
of  College  Park  and  Baltimore,  beyond  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa.  It  penetrated  the  ivilder- 
ness  of  the  Arctic  with  the  establishment  of  an  extension  service  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  As 
a matter  of  course,  the  University  of  Maryland  is  educating  students  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
is  a foreign  area,  however,  which  is  contributing  its  bit  to  students  on  this  campus.  A few  of  the 
University’s  students  are  taking  a correspondence  course  which  might  well  be  entitled  “Introduction 
to  Siam.” 

Early  last  spring,  Lois  Ream,  then  a freshman  in  Home  Economics,  learned  that  her  father 
was  being  sent  to  Siam  in  connection  with  his  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  was  to  go 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  European  Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  So,  on  July  6,  1951,  the  entire  Ream  family — Mr.  and 
Mrs.,  Lois,  and  two  small  brothers,  David  and  Bob — began  their  trip  to  Thailand  where  they  are  to  re- 
main until  1953.  Her  experiences  in  that  land  of  “mystery,  beauty,  filth,  and  squalor”  were  so  in- 
teresting that  the  Old  Line  staff  thought  them  worth  passing  on  to  the  strident  body.  Three  of  these 
letters  have  been  edited  by  Ann  Bennett  and  condensed  into  one  article,  printed  below. 

Traveling  through  Europe  via  the  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  the  Reams  reached  Thailand  the  latter 
part  of  July. 


an  impelling  and  pleasurable  sense 
of  more  than  mere  contentment,  one 
of  rare  serenity  and  happiness 
everywhere.  Such  an  atmosphere  is 
undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  Siam- 
ese character. 

The  people  are  partly  Thai  and 
partly  Chinese,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them.  The 
Thai,  by  nature,  are  a quiet  people, 
yet  very  friendly,  and  their  hos- 
pitality knows  no  bounds.  They  are 
fun-loving  people  and  this  character- 
istic, if  seen  through  western  eyes, 
usually  brings  forth  an  erroneous 
conclusion  that  the  Thai’s  have  a 
good-for-nothing  nature. 

A Siamese  person  is  not  so  am- 
bitious as  an  American.  He  needs 
only  a few  necessities  to  make  him 
happy,  and  if  these  are  out  of  his 
reaches,  he  does  not  mind. 

The  Thais  are  famous  for  their 
indifference,  an  attitude  brought 
about  in  a type  of  society  where 
legal  protection  is  not  fully  given 
to  personal  rights,  and  indifference 
is,  consequently,  always  safe. 

Directly  in  front  of  our  house  is 
one  of  Bangkok’s  largest  klongs,  or 
canals  (everyone  uses  it  for  a dis- 
posal pit : sewage,  garbage,  any- 
thing and  everything  go  into  it). 
In  the  back  yard,  or  compound,  are 
a large  lawn  and  many  beautiful 
flower  gardens,  and  around  another 
small  klong  are  many  mango,  lime, 
and  banana  trees. 


Food  here  is  really  amazing.  Thai 
cooking  is  not  too  distinctive,  rice 
curries  being  their  speciality— the 
hotter  the  better!  They  also  have 
many  native  dishes  of  prawns 
(shrimp-like  fish)  and  shrimp.  How- 
ever, since  one-third  of  the  city’s 
population  is  Chinese,  most  of  the 
cooking  is  of  Chinese  origin.  We  in 
the  states  do  not  really  appreciate 
Chinese  food  because,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Chow  Mein  and  Chop 
Suey,  we  haven’t  really  tried  Ori- 
ental dishes.  Shark’s  fin  soup  is  a 
common  specialty  and  very  delici- 
ous ; it  has  an  indescribable  flavor. 
ERHAPS  THE  BEST  known 
delicacy  is  bird’s  nest  soup,  a 
thick  broth  with  many  stringy  ob- 
jects floating  in  it.  It  is  really  made 
from  a bird’s  nest.  This  particular 
bird,  which  has  an  unpronounceable 
and  unspellable  name,  excretes  a 
saliva  which  it  uses  in  making  its 
nest,  and  this  saliva  is  cooked  into 
the  soup  with  pigeon  eggs.  As 
weird  and  Macbethish  as  it  sounds, 
it  is  very  savory.  Another  food  of 
the  broth  type  is  abalone  soup, 
which  is  considered  marvelous 
(personally,  I think  abalone  pre- 
pared this  way  tastes  like  shoe 
leather).  This  is  the  confoundest 
stuff  to  grasp  with  chop  sticks.  My 
brothers  are  experts  at  the  pro- 
cedure, but  I am  apt  to  fumble  on 
the  two-yard  line  with  anything 
that  is  slightly  slippery. 


EVERAL  OF  THE  CHINESE 
restaurants  here  specialize  in 
thirteen  course  dinners  with  so  much 
food  that  the  menu  would  be  much 
too  long  to  write  here.  The  food 
one  sees  in  the  streets,  cooked  on 
movable  charcoal  stoves,  presents 
still  another  phase  of  cooking.  These 
people  seem  fond  of  tidbits,  which 
look  elegant,  but  to  my  American 
standards  taste  awful.  They  use 
rice  flour  and  glutenous  rice  in  all 
their  cooking.  Thailand’s  standards 
are  based  essentially  on  a rice  econ- 
omy. I like  rice,  but  eating  it  con- 
tinuously three  times  a day  does 
make  me  wonder  how  the  Siamese 
survive  and  look  so  healthy.  Of 
course,  they  also  prefer  polished 
rice,  which  is  quite  void  of  vitamins. 
If  they  only  could  realize  the  nutri- 
tional values  available  in  the  less 
glamorous,  unpolished  rice ! 

Milk  is  a word  that  seems  out  of 
place  here.  There  is  water-buffalo 
milk,  but  the  prevalence  of  typhoid, 
undulant  fever,  and  amoebic  dysen- 
teries of  all  types  in  it  makes  con- 
sumption of  it  out  of  the  question, 
even  for  the  natives.  Ice  cream  is 
a dream,  scarcely  a reality.  We  do 
occasionally  find  sherberts,  but  they 
are  foul. 

I have  found  religion  to  be  one 
of  the  most  intriguing  aspects  of 
Siamese  life.  The  national  religion, 
Buddhism,  is  extremely  interesting. 

( continued  on  page  28) 
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FLYING  TERRAPINS 


The  Flying  Club’s  Christmas  Present 

To  University  Students  Is  a Silvaire  Plane 
And  the  Wild  Blue  Yonder 


IF  on  some  sunny  day  you  hear  a 
rush  of  air,  a roaring  engine, 
and  a clattering  “prop”,  and  look 
up  to  see  a small  airplane  banking 
low  over  the  campus,  don’t  be  sur- 
prised. The  pilot  is  not  trying  to 
mow  the  grass  in  the  mall  or  take 
the  steeple  off  the  chapel.  He  is 
probably  one  of  the  experienced  pi- 
lots who  are  active  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s fledgling  flying  club. 

The  above  description  is  hardly 
accurate,  however,  for  since  its  in- 
ception last  February,  the  flying 
club  has  emphasized  primarily  the 
safety  of  its  members  and  of  the 
general  populace.  The  fifteen  chart- 
er members  who  bought  the  little 


story  by  Pete  Nealp 

Piper  “Cub”  last  December  for  $450 
were  united  in  this  purpose.  The 
original  fifteen  actives  have  grown 
to  thirty-four  amateur  barnstorm- 
ers who  are  so  enthusiastic  about 
their  sport  that  the  little  “Cub”  is 
seldom  on  the  ground.  Since  the 
club  bought  the  plane  the  group  has 
replaced  the  tires,  covered  and 
braced  the  wings,  and  partially  over- 
hauled the  engine. 

The  chief  aims  of  the  flying  club, 
as  explained  by  a charter  member, 
A1  Hodges,  are  to  promote  interest 
in  flying  among  the  students,  give 
interested  amateurs  a chance  to  fly, 
and  generally  to  give  a boost  to 
private  flying  in  the  area.  Since  no 


one  in  the  organization  has  an  in- 
structor’s license,  an  experienced  pi- 
lot has  been  hired  to  give  flying 
lessons  to  beginners.  It  takes  about 
one  year  and  forty  hours  in  the  air 
to  qualify  for  a license,  and  the  club 
expects  to  produce  its  first  crop  of 
pilots  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  flying  course  includes  ten  hours 
of  dual  instruction  and  about  30 
hours  of  solo,  and  culminates  in 
a long  cross-country  “hop”  by  the 
fledgling  airman. 

But  learning  to  fly  entails  far 
more  than  merely  knowing  how  to 
jockey  an  airplane.  A good  pilot 
must  be  an  amateur  meteorologist, 
for  his  life  may  depend  on  his 


Winging  over  Anne  Arundel  Hall,  a student  pilot  “logs  in”  time  in  the  Flying  Club’s  piper  cub.  Photo  by 
A1  Danegger. 


knowledge  of  the  weather.  He  must 
understand  the  principals  of  the 
complex  method  of  navigation 
known  as  “dead  reckoning.”  No 
pilot  who  has  not  learned  these  les- 
sons thoroughly  can  be  considered 
qualified  to  fly  a plane  alone. 

Here  the  Flying  Club  steps  in. 
At  its  Tuesday  evening  meetings  in 
the  basement  of  the  Armory  free  in- 
struction in  many  of  these  funda- 
mentals is  available  to  interested 
members.  Motion  pictures  illustrat- 
ing the  theory  of  flight  and  practi- 
cal problems  of  a pilot  are  usually 
shown.  In  addition  guest  speakers 
are  frequently  present,  including  of- 
ficers of  the  University  AFROTC 
staff,  which  sponsors  the  Club. 

The  flying  club  is  organized 
around  a nucleus  of  five  or  six  com- 
petent pilots.  Don  Logdon,  the 
president,  is  a Navy  flyer  who  is 
still  a member  of  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve Corps.  Herb  Gelhardt,  an- 
other ex-Navy  pilot,  is  the  Vice 
President.  Other  members  hold 
private  and  one  or  two  commercial 
licenses.  The  other  members  of  the 
club  are  all  “logging  their  hours”  in 
the  air  and  will  soon  be  entitled  to 
a private  license. 

BUT  the  flying  club’s  activities 
are  not  restricted  to  instruc- 
tion only.  The  group  is  very  active 
in  planning  social  events,  which  in- 
clude an  annual  fall  picnic,  trips 
through  aircraft  factories,  airfields, 
and  Air  Force  bases,  and  a number 
of  cross-country  flights.  Although 
the  social  branch  of  the  club  is  some- 
what hampered  by  its  small  mem- 
bership, ambitious  plans  are  being 
laid  for  the  coming  year. 

The  flying  club  operates,  not 
from  the  historic  College  Park  Air- 
port. but  from  Erco  Field,  a private 
airport  owned  by  the  Erco  Corpora- 
tion of  Riverdale.  Erco  Field,  lo- 
cated within  walking  distance  of 
College  Park,  boasts  concrete  run- 
ways and  other  modern  facilities 
desirable  for  this  active  group. 

Ever  since  it  was  first  organized 
on  campus,  the  flying  club  has 
grown  steadily.  Its  membership, 
however,  obviously  cannot  exceed 


Senior  flying  instructor  Jim  Gornall  explains  the  cub’s 
instrument  panel  to  Harris  Prival,  junior  in  the  College 
of  Engineering.  Photo  by  Jim  Hansen. 


the  number  of  students  who  can  be 
scheduled  to  take  instruction  in  a 
single  plane.  At  present,  the  club 
is  limited  to  about  thirty-five  ama- 
teurs. In  the  near  future,  the  group 
hopes  to  add  another  plane,  which 
will  enable  them  to  accept  thirty- 
five  more  novices  eager  to  “wrin 


their  wings.”  The  new  plane,  the 
members  are  agreed,  will  be  a Sil- 
vaire,  an  all-metal  luxury  machine 
which  is  expected  to  stand  up  well 
under  the  hard  usage  of  student 
flyers. 

The  club  is  also  planning  to  pur- 
( continued  on  page  29) 


Before  taking-off,  Instructor  Gornall  checks  the  oil  system  with  Prival. 
Photo  by  Jim  Hansen. 
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TWO 


Doctor  Mann  Taught  Debby 
to  Appreciate  the  Beauty  of  Another  Faith 


by  Joan  Kadolliaft 


DEBBY  CLOSED  THE  DOOR  of  the  campus 
chapel  behind  her  after  first  looking  around 
to  see  if  anyone  was  watching.  Then  she  stopped 
a moment  to  adjust  her  eyes  to  the  dimness.  Every- 
thing in  sight  appeared  to  have  a purple  outline 
because  of  the  bright  snow  outside,  and  she  had  to 
wait  a while  before  she  could  see  clearly.  She 
didn’t  see  the  figure  in  the  front  row  of  the  chapel, 
but  tiptoed  quickly  toward  the  tableau  of  the 
Nativity  which  was  spread  out  on  a platform  near 
the  altar. 

When  she  came  quite  close,  she  bent  low,  and 
turning  her  eyes  from  the  Virgin  and  child,  ex- 
amined the  animals  and  Wise  Men. 

“They  are  made  with  a great  deal  of  love  are 
they  not,  my  dear?”  The  voice  was  gentle,  but  she 
was  startled,  and  turned  to  see  who  it  was. 

“Oh,  Dr.  Mann,  I didn’t  know  anyone  was  here. 
I just  came  to  look  at  the  sculpture.  Miss  Grant 
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suggested  it,  said  I’d  learn  art  technique  from 
them.” 

“You  can  learn  a great  deal  more  than  technique 
from  them,  let  me  assure  you.  But,  why  did  you 
sneak  into  the  chapel?  And  so  soon  before  Christ- 
mas too.  After  all,  it  is  not  a sin  to  look  at  the 
scene.” 

“Dr.  Mann,  you  don’t  understand.” 

“Understand  what?  Isn’t  it  considered  stylish 
to  appreciate  spiritual  beauty  anymore?” 

“No,  it  isn’t  that  at  all.  It’s  just — well — my  name 
is  Friedman.” 

“And  what  difference  does  that  make?  None  at 
all.  Good-by.  And  don’t  be  afraid.” 

The  wind  was  in  her  eyes.  At  least  that  ex- 
plained the  tears  that  rolled  down  her  cheek  as 
she  turned  to  walk  down  the  hill.  She  knew  she 
would  have  to  tell  her  mother  where  she  had  been, 
and  she  dreaded  the  disapproval  in  her  eyes.  From 
behind  her,  the  chapel  bells  started  their  hourly 
carolling,  with  “Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,” 
and  Debby  began  to  sing  softly  to  herself. 

She  was  still  singing  when  she  walked  through 
the  door  of  her  home,  and  a feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  contentment  filled  her  when  she  lit  the  first 
candle  for  the  start  of  the  Holiday  of  the  Lights  . . . 
“.  . . shel  Chanukah.”  She  finished  the  old  sacred 
words,  and  a feeling  of  closeness  with  God  stayed 
with  her  for  a minute,  and  she  stood  hands  on 
arms,  gazing  into  the  burning  tapers. 

“Debby,  where  have  you  been?  You  should  have 
come  home  sooner.  Your  aunt  and  uncle  will  be 
here  soon.  Hurry  and  set  the  table.” 

SHE  LAID  THE  SNOWY  CLOTH  with  plates 
and  shining  silver  at  the  place  settings,  and 
across  the  room  the  two  candles  on  the  tnenorah 
shone  steadily,  reflecting  from  the  crystal  on  the 
table. 

That  night  alone  in  her  room,  Debby  turned  off 
the  light,  and  climbed  into  bed.  She  felt  that  the 
evening  had  been  a failure.  She  had  introduced 
to  her  parents  the  topic  of  beauty  for  beauty’s 


sake,  and  everything  had  been  fine  until  she  men- 
tioned that  she  had  been  in  the  chapel,  looking 
at  the  tableau. 

Their  disapproval  fell  in  little  torrents  around 
her  head.  No  one  scolded  her;  they  just  let  her 
know  she  had  hurt  them  by  her  actions.  The  con- 
flict at  the  dinner  table  remained  in  her  mind  when 
she  went  to  sleep. 

Shadows  crept  into  the  room,  and  kept  company 
with  her  dreams,  small  now  and  uncertain.  The 
guiding  star  was  dim  and  far  away. 

The  next  day  after  classes,  Debby  was  walking 
past  the  music  building,  and  she  heard  the  Glee 
Club  practicing  The  Messiah.  She  went  inside,  and 
listened  to  jubilant,  glowing  passages,  expecting 
to  be  uplifted.  But  for  the  first  time  she  did  not 
enjoy  the  sacred  anthem.  Suddenly,  she  got  up,  and 
hardly  knowing  where  she  was  going,  went  to  Dr. 
Mann’s  office. 

He  remembered  meeting  her,  and  put  his  work 
aside  to  talk  to  her.  Grizzly  head  bending  over 
his  pipe  as  lie  lit  it,  he  told  her  in  a muffled  voice 
to  sit  down,  take  off  her  coat,  and  spend  some  time 
there  with  him.  She  felt  better  then,  and  sank  into 
the  leather  chair  he  directed  her  to.  He  had  it 
placed  there  for  those  visitors  lie  wanted  to  talk- 
wit  h. 

“Dr.  Mann,  I don’t  know  exactly  why  I came 
to  see  you.  I didn’t  decide  actually,  I just  came.” 

"Where  were  you  when  you  came?” 

“Sitting  in  at  a rehearsal  of  The  Messiah.  Why?” 

“I  was  just  wondering.  Now  since  you  answered 
one  question,  several  more  come  uninvited  to  my 
mind.  I hope  you  don’t  mind  if  I ask  you  what  I 
am  thinking.”  She  nodded  approval  and  lie  con- 
tinued. 

“Why  would  a Glee  Club  rehearsal  make  you 
think  of  coming  to  see  me?  What  possible  con- 
nection could  that  music  have  with  an  old  professor 
like  me?” 

EM  BY  WAS  CHEWING  on  the  side  of  her 
lower  lip,  trying  to  think  of  an  answer.  The 
bells  outside  rang  through  the  cold  air,  and  she 
murmured  the  words,  “ — let  nothing  you  dismay.” 

“That’s  why  I came.  I’m  dismayed.  Christmas  is 
beautiful.  1 love  it.  But  I’m  not  supposed  to.  Chanu- 
kah is  just  as  beautiful.  T love  it  too.  Both  holidays 
come  during  the  same  season  each  year.  I think 
it  proves  something.  I feel  guilty  because  I enjoy 
Christmas  carols.  1 listened  to  The  Messiah,  and 
coudn’t  enjoy  that.  Is  it  wrong?  Am  I being  blas- 
phemous? I’m  so  confused,  I don’t  know  what  to 
think.” 

“You  would  need  a clergyman  to  tell  you  that, 
but  I think  that  since  your  feeling  comes  from  the 

( continued  on  page  14) 
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His  bandaged  nose  an  indication  of  his  consistent 
hard  blocking  and  tackling,  Bob  Ward  stands  on  the 
sidelines  watching  teammates  operate. 


ROMPING 

ROBERT 


After  Jour  years  in  the  f ootball  limelight , Bob  Ward  plans  to 
leave  his  All- America  fame  behind  for  a job  in  the  business  world 
after  g ra du a t io 1 1 


Itv  Xnrfie  XatlrnvtM* 


W7HEN  AN  183-POUND,  5-foot  10-inch  guard 
» » makes  an  All-America  football  team,  it’s 
news.  When  he  is  selected  for  two  consecutive 
years,  it’s  bigger  news.  But,  when  a player  does 
all  of  that  and  is  numbered  among  the  greatest 
men  ever  seen  in  action  by  his  teammates,  his  op- 
ponents, and  almost  every  coach  whose  team  played 
against  him,  that  player  could  only  be  Bob  Ward, 
the  University  of  Maryland’s  first  All-American. 

For  the  past  four  years,  while  Maryland’s  foot- 
ball team  was  climbing  from  mediocrity  in  the 
Southern  Conference  to  fame  and  leadership  among 
the  nation’s  leading  collegiate  elevens,  Ward’s 
name  became  synonomous  with  the  terrible  Terra- 
pins. 

The  Terps’  watch-charm  guard,  in  addition  to 
being  an  All-American  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  voted  Maryland’s  outstanding  football  player 
for  four  seasons.  Whenever  boasting  of  Ward's 
ability,  Joe  Blair,  the  University’s  Athletic  Public- 
ity Director,  never  forgets  to  mention  an  incident 
that  occurred  when  Maryland  was  romping  over 
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Michigan  State  at  East  Lansing  in  1950.  The  pub- 
lic address  system  announced:  “Now  in  the  State 
backfield  are  the  same  players  who  were  there  in 
the  first  quarter — Grandelius,  Crane,  Dorow,  Pison 
and  Ward.” 

Ward’s  outstanding  play  on  the  gridiron  is  no 
new  thrill  to  the  folks  in  his  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
home.  Football  is  a routine  subject  in  the  Ward 
family.  Bob  is  one  of  three  football  conscious  sons 
of  an  Elizabeth  detective.  His  older  brother  Jim 
was  a standout  end  on  the  Columbia  University 
football  team.  In  his  senior  year,  Jim  eo-captaincd 
the  squad  under  Coach  Lou  Little. 

Bob’s  younger  brother  A1  is  currently  filling 
Jim’s  shoes  for  the  Columbia  Lions,  and  in  October, 
when  Bob  was  named  the  Associated  Press’  line- 
man of  the  week,  A1  was  among  those  given  honor- 
able mention  for  his  play  in  Columbia’s  14-0  win 
over  Yale. 

There  is  a fourth  son  in  the  Ward  family — little 
Bill,  a fourteen-year-old  who  is  learning  football 
fundamentals  at  an  Elizabeth  high  school.  Bob 


began  his  football  career  in  the  same  school,  where 
he  later  became  an  All-State  player  for  three  con- 
secutive years. 

With  the  paratroopers  in  1947,  he  played  on  the 
championship  Fort  Henning,  Georgia,  infantry  foot- 
ball team,  from  which  he  was  selected  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  All-Service  team.  An  anonymous  sports 
reporter  of  the  camp  newspaper  called  the  trick 
on  Bob’s  football  future  when  lie  prophesied : 
“When  Ward  gets  out  of  the  Army  and  goes  to 
college,  some  team  will  get  an  All-American  foot- 
ball player.” 

Head  football  coach  Jim  Tatum,  who  can  never 
say  enough  about  Bob’s  ability,  lured  him  away 
from  a host  of  Southeastern  colleges  and  convinced 
Bob  to  enroll  at  Maryland  in  1948. 

IN  HIS  FRESHMAN  YEAR  lie  cracked  the 
starting  line-up  of  Maryland’s  veteran  Gator 
Bowl  team  which  had  tied  Georgia  in  the  preced- 
ing New  Year’s  Day  game  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
When  the  year  was  over,  he  was  chosen  frosh  of 
the  year  by  the  Southern  Conference. 

Last  year,  he  brought  more  football  laurels  back 
to  College  Park.  “Romping  Robert”  was  awarded 
the  Lehigh  Memorial  Trophy,  given  to  the  South- 
ern Conference’s  outstanding  player.  This  honor 
had  never  been  received  by  a lineman  before. 

An  “average”  BPA  senior,  Bob  had  no  steady  girl 
until  Christmas,  1949  when  he  dated  pretty  Ellen 
Zalesak  for  a University  “Sno  Ball"  dance.  Ellen, 
whose  home  is  in  Union,  New  Jersey,  just  tackling 
distance  from  Bob’s  home  in  Elizabeth,  is  a niece 
of  Zal  of  Varsity  Grill  fame.  Taking  advantage  of 
free  week-ends  and  holidays,  Bob  traveled  home  to 
court  Ellen,  or,  when  Bob  was  busy,  Ellen  came 
to  College  Park.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1959,  the 
two  were  married  in  a Hyattsville  church. 

Today  Ward  is  the  father  of  a month-old  daugh- 
ter and  an  eleven-month-old  son,  James  William, 
a potential  All-American  who  always  joins  his 
mother  with  a waving  arm  at  the  airport  or  rail- 
road station  whenever  the  Terps  return  from  an 
away  football  game.  When  he  is  asked  whom  his 
son  looks  like,  the  ultra-modest  Bob  says,  “He’s 

(continued  on  page  31) 


Top:  A teammate  tossed  a straw  skimmer  on  Mob  just 
before  the  cameras  flashed  at  Union  Station  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  after  Bob’s  great  game  against  Georgia  when 
he  was  named  AP  lineman  of  the  week.  Center:  Ellen 
Ward  helps  her  husband  relax  while  he  reads  of  his  selec- 
tion as  an  All-American  on  Look’s  team  last  year.  Bottom: 
Bob  takes  his  first  peek  at  his  son,  Jimmy,  after  the  hoy’s 
birth  last  January. 
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A CHRISTMAS  VACATION  WITH 


Lost  Day  of  School 


First  Day  Home 


“I'll  read  at  least 
fifteen  pages  a day 
and  catch  up  on  my 
lab  manual.  That 
way  finals  will  come 
and  go  with  no  prob 
lems  at  all.” 


“Gosh,  you  don’t 
realize  how  much  I 
look  forward  to 
Christmas  here  at 
home.  Where  are 
the  keys  to  the  car?” 


“Dear,  allow  a lit- 
tle more  in  the  food 
budget  for  this 
month.  John  n y’s 
coming  home  and 
you  know  what  that 
means.” 


“My,  you  look 
tired.  You  tell  Dr. 
Byrd  your  mother 
wants  you  to  move 
from  those  draughty 
T.D.’s  to  that  nice 
Maggie  B.  dorm.” 


“If  he  brings  that 
gang  of  dixieland  fa- 
natics home  with 
him  again,  I’ll  spend 
the  holidays  locked 
in  at  the  office.” 


“That  pin  you 
have  on  your  sweat- 
er is  almost  like  the 
one  T got  for  giving 
a pint  of  blood  last 
week.” 


s 
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“N  o b o d y talks 
about  Santa  Claus. 
Will  he  be  here  for 
Christmas,  or  this 
year  do  we  just  get 
Johnny?” 


“Look,  Daddy, 
Johnny  has  on  white 
shoes  and  it  isn’t 
even  summertime.” 
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THE  FOLKS 


text  by  Lorraine  Jorgensen 


illustrations  by  Mo  Lebowitz 


Mid-Way  in  Vacation 


First  Day  of  Class 


“Gad,  I never  knew 
rum  had  such  a kick. 
Then  we  went  to  a little 
Italian  place,  and  they 
say  1 ate  twenty-four 
pizza  pies.  Felt  like  I’d 
swallowed  Gibraltar  the 
next  morning.” 


“ — and  when  I walked 
in  the  kitchen  and  saw 
the  neighbor’s  dead  cat 
lying  on  wax  paper  on 
the  sink  with  Johnny  and 
his  father  probing  its  in- 
sides with  an  ice  pick,  I 
nearly  fainted.” 


“Do  you  know  that  un- 
til we  took  the  tree  down, 
I never  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a male  and 
a female  pine  cone?” 


“My  brother  says  that 
the  soldiers  at  school 
woidd  rather  have  him 
shine  their  airplane  than 
anyone  else.” 


“I  figure  that  by  study- 
ing thirty-six  hours  a day, 
I should  have  a pretty 
good  background  for  next 
semester  when  I repeat 
the  courses.” 


“It’s  going  to  take  : 
whole  week’s  pay  check 
to  mail  Johnny  the  things 
that  he  forgot.  1 can’t 
understand  how  he  left 
without  taking  any  of  his 
books.” 


“Is  Johnny’s  old  bike 
still  in  the  basement  just 
in  case  the  car  isn’t  re- 
paired by  tomorrow?” 


“Johnny  promised  to 
teach  me  some  cute  songs 
and  a new  game,  Chug-a- 
Lug,  he  learned  in  col- 
lege, but  Mom  yelled 
'J  o h n n y ! Remember !’ 
and  gee  whiz,  he  went 
and  forgot  both  of  them.” 
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TWO  STARS 

heart,  it  is  not  sacriligious.”  Her  eyes  brightened, 
and  she  sat  straighter  in  the  big  chair. 

“Dr.  Mann,  I would  like  to  go  to  a midnight  serv- 
ice on  Christmas  eve.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  all 
right  ?” 

“Certainly,  why  not?  Would  you  rather  attend 
a candlelight  service?  I’m  sure  you  would  enjoy 
that  more  than  any  other  service.  I’m  planning  to 
go  too,  because  it  is  such  a beautiful  experience. 
If  you  like,  I shall  meet  you  at  the  Henry  Street 
church  and  we  will  go  together.  Then  you  will  not 
feel  so  strange.” 

“Oh,  thank  you  so  much,  I feel  better  now. 
You're  wonderful,  Dr.  Mann.”  She  jumped  up,  put 
on  her  coat,  and  ran  out  the  door. 

“Good-by,  see  you  then.”  His  chuckle  followed 
her  out  the  door. 

Her  parents  didn’t  seem  to  understand.  She  was 
miserable,  but  resolved  to  go  anyway. 

After  dinner  her  mother  told  her  how  they  felt 
about  her  actions.  They  were  mild  people,  and 
their  argument  was  designed  to  dissuade  her. 

"We  don’t  want  you  to  go,  Debby.  We  feel,  that 
you  are  in  an  emotional  and  impressionable  state, 
and  we  think  that  it  is  best  you  do  not  go.” 

“Mother,  I want  to  go.  This  service  is  artistic, 
like  a sacred  painting. 

“The  subject  matter  is  good.  It  is  God.  The 
cantata  that  the  choir  will  sing  is  art  in  its  highest 
form.  I’d  like  very  much  to  go.” 

“You  know  how  we  feel  about  it.  If  you  still 
want  to  go  to  the  service,  we  will  not  stop  you. 
You  are  old  enough  to  decide  things  like  this.  But 
remember,  we  do  not  like  it.” 

The  days  dragged  past.  The  world  was  celebrat- 
ing Christmas,  but  Debby  was  not.  Even  her  be- 
loved Chanukah  candles  couldn’t  cheer  her.  The 
chapel  bell  pealed  its  carols,  but  to  Debby,  they 
sounded  dismal. 

CVHISTMAS  EVE  WAS  COLD,  and  the  weather- 
^ man  forecast  snow  by  midnight.  It  was  the 
eighth  and  last  day  of  Chanukah.  After  supper, 
Debby  lit  the  candles  for  the  last  time,  eight  now 
instead  of  one.  After  the  prayer  was  over,  Debby’s 
father  read  from  the  Apocrypha  and  told  the  story 
behind  the  candles;  how  the  Jewish  people  fought 
for  freedom  of  religion  for  the  first  time  in  history 
and  won  their  right  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased. 

Debby  thought  of  other  homes  where  families 
read  together  from  the  New  Testament,  and  read 
of  other  happenings  in  the  same  country,  caused 


by  the  sam,e  God  and  made  possible  by  the  earlier 
fight  and  victory.  And  she  wondered  why  they 
were  separated. 

When  she  went  out  to  go  to  church,  the  snow 
was  falling.  Large  flakes  tumbled  down,  each 
hurrying  to  reach  the  ground  ahead  of  the  others. 
One,  more  impudent  than  the  rest,  landed  on  the 
end  of  her  nose.  Carollers  sang  by  families  echoing 
the  hymns,  proof  that  no  one  was  in  bed,  not  even 
the  children.  Someone  walking  by  cheerfully  asked 
the  air,  “Isn’t  it  a perfect  Christmas?” 

When  Debby  came  to  the  church  door,  she 
stopped  and  started  to  turn  and  go  back.  She 
couldn’t  go  in  there.  She  would  explain  to  Dr. 
Mann.  He  would  understand.  She  took  a few 
steps,  and  collided  with  his  bear-like  figure.  He 
beamed  at  her  from  over  his  fur  collar,  and  swept 
off  his  hat  apologetically. 

“I  am  sorry  that  I am  late,  I stopped  to  listen 
to  some  young  singers.  Shall  we  go  inside?” 

Now  she  couldn’t  protest,  and  feeling  as  if  she 
were  trapped,  walked  inside. 

A tree  was  just  inside  the  door,  and  it  reared 
its  decorated  head  right  to  the  ceiling,  where  an 
electric  star  shone  benevolently. 

Crescendos  of  organ  music  vibrated  through  the 
church  as  she  sat  down  and  looked  around  at 
everything.  Dr.  Mann  chuckled  deep  inside  him- 
self and  remarked  that  her  eyes  resembled  the  star 
on  the  tree. 

The  service  started,  and  Debby  lost  herself  in 
the  rolling  words  and  the  music  of  the  choir. 
Everything  seemed  all  right  suddenly,  when  the 
candles  were  lit  from  the  aisle  tapers.  She  looked 
at  the  small  flame  in  her  hands  and  felt  supremely 
happy. 

Its  light  took  her  thoughts  back  to  the  candles 
at  home.  They  were  linked,  she  was  sure  now. 
She  knew  that  Christmas  and  Chanukah  were  two 
ways  of  worshipping  the  same  God. 

She  looked  up  at  Dr.  Mann,  and  he  smiled  at 
her.  Then  for  the  first  time  she  saw  the  Star  of 
David  hanging  from  his  watchchain.  The  carols 
and  her  happiness  washed  over  her  in  a double 
wave — “joyful  all  ye  nations  rise,  join  the  triumph 
of  the  skies.” 

THE  END 


A student  in  fishing  class  had  hooked  a very 
small  trout  and  wound  it  in  until  it  was  rammed 
against  the  end  of  the  rod. 

“What  do  I do  now?”  he  asked  the  Prof. 

“Climb  up  the  rod  and  stab  it.” 
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“ Let's  read  that  once  more  before  we  ban  it." 
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] PROFESSOR  LUDWIG  KNOWTAL  discovers  a powerful 
new  egg  nogg.  He  turns  to  Homer  Kiam,  a half-wit  gas 
meter  reader  and  life  long  friend.  Prof  Ludwig:  “Veil, 
Homer,  dis  formoola  kud  make  uss  a million.”  Homer: 
“Veil,  Ludwig,  dis  formoola  kud  make  uss  a million.”  Pro- 
fessor Knowtal  locks  the  formula  in  a lead  safe  and  leaves 
alone  at  2:45  a.m.  through  a bathroom  window.  Homer 
reads  gas  meters  until  2:55  and  then  leaves  by  the  front 
door. 


2 CHRISTMAS  EVE,  Santa  Claus  is  found  in  an  empty 
egg  nogg  barrel  burping,  “Rudolph  the  Red  Nose  Rein- 
deer.” The  formula  and  safe  are  both  gone.  Inspector 
Cobb  is  called  in  on  the  case.  Cobb:  “How  long  have  you 
been  here?”  Santa:  “And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down 
of  a thistle-hic.”  In  Santa’s  pocket  are  found  two  booklets: 
“How  to  open  Lead  Safes,”  and  “Analyzation  of  Egg  Nogg 
Formulas.”  Cobb  notices  that  Santa’s  sleigh  is  filled  with 
barrels.  Cobb:  “I’ll  know  who  the  thief  is  by  4:27.” 


2 INSPECTOR  COBB  recognizes  Homer  as  an  old  safe 
cracker.  Cobb:  “Didn’t  you  get  five  years  for  safe  crack- 
ing in  ’38?”  Homer:  “Und  I read  gass  meters  until  2:55  und 
left  by  the  front  door.”  Cobb:  “Is  it  true  that  you  went 
under  the  alias  ‘Thumbs’  while  operating  a gambling  casino, 
The  Rosborough  Roadhouse?”  Homer:  “Und  I read  gass 
meters  until  2:55  und  left  by  the  front  door.” 


^ COBB  CONTINUES  his  questioning:  “Gosh,  don’t  you 
think  people  have  just  forgotten  what  a good  homey 
Christmas  is?”  Homer:  “Und  I read  gass  meters  until  2:55 
und  left  by  the  front  door.”  Cobb:  “And  you,  Ludwig,  you 
say  you  left  at  2:45.”  Ludwig:  “Right.”  Cobb  notices  that 
Ludwig  is  wearing  a double  breasted  grey  flannel  suit, 
styled  by  McGruger  sports  wear,  with  a lovely  matching 
overcoat  trimmed  in  singed  mutton.  Cobb  reads  the  sport 
page  and  then  points  an  accusing  finger:  “You  made  one 
mistake,  I’m  holding  you.”  Whom  did  he  hold?  Why? 
(See  page  20) 
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===============  NEW  LINE  ====== 

IN  THESE  DAYS  of  practical  education,  the  main  objec- 
tive seems  to  be  to  learn  “how  to.”  Theory  goes  out  as  practi- 
cal knowledge  takes  over. 

The  “How  To”  expert  on  our  staff  is  a veteran  ; a 13  semes- 
ter veteran  to  be  exact,  and  his  invaluable  hints  on  “How  To” 
should  make  the  path  to  a degree  less  thorny  for  many  of 
our  unenlightened  readers. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A THEME 

Silence  is  nearly  golden  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
any  English  class.  Nod  knowingly  as  statements  are  made, 
but  keep  thy  mouth  shut  as  thou  observeth  the  instructor. 
Learn  his  pet  viewpoints  and  his  obvious  dislikes.  Discover 
how  he  feels  toward  adjectives,  athletic  scholarships,  comma 
splices,  and  free  love.  After  noting  these  characteristics,  take 
$1.50  in  thy  hand  and  have  a student  who  A’ed  English  write 
the  theme  for  you.  (Rates  will  be  furnished  on  request.) 

HOW  TO  PASS  HOUR  EXAMS 

Disregarding  study  (the  fool’s  way  out)  we  approach  the 
subject  of  cribbing  methodology  and  precedures.  The  cardinal 
principle  involved  in  cribbing  is  to  keep  your  methods  to  your- 
self. 

HOW  TO  IMPERSONATE  FACULTY  MEMBER  (MALE) 

Secure  one  tweed  suit,  at  least  seven  years  old,  preferably 
in  a shade  of  nondescript  grey.  Roll  suit  tightly  in  a bundle, 
toss  in  corner  of  room  and  leave  there  until  all  creases  have 
vanished  from  the  garment.  Gather  one  briar  pipe,  dirty  felt 
hat,  one  pair  of  muddy  black  shoes,  a soup  spotted  maroon 
tie,  and  black  cotton  hose.  Avoid  barbers  for  five  weeks.  Unroll 
suit,  put  it  on,  adding  aforementioned  accessories.  Light  pipe, 
shuffle  toward  A&S  and  return  the  greetings  of  other  faculty 
members.  Note — Students  will  not  speak  to  you. 

HOW  TO  SURVIVE  INFORMAL  SORORITY  RUSHING 

Disregard  any  motion  pictures  which  comment  on  sorority 
life.  It  is  really  ginger  peachy.  During  rush  period,  abstain  from 
solid  food.  Consequently,  punch  and  cookies  will  be  tasty,  and 
rushee  need  not  lie  about  refreshments.  Prior  to  rush  period 
do  five  miles  of  road  work  daily.  This  running  should  be  done 
in  seven  inch  spike  heels  to  accustom  rushee’s  feet  to  the  rigors 
of  mountain  and  steps  climbing.  Practice  smiling  for  eight  hours 
daily.  Facial  muscles  will  become  set  in  a toothy  leer.  Cultivate 
a tinkling  laugh  which  will  serve  as  a substitute  for  conversa- 
tion. Ciggies  cannot  be  used;  the  laugh  must  tinkle.  Provide 
yourself  with  a suitable  background  (fictional  if  necessary), 
including  accomplishments  in  the  fields  of  scholarship,  athletics, 
love,  student  activities,  and  culture.  Select  accomplishments 
with  care  using  those  most  appropriate  to  the  group.  Result— 
You  too  can  go  Tri-U. — ALLEN  SCOTT 


Hostess  (to  a little  hoy  at  a 
party) : “Why  don’t  you  eat  your 
jello  ?” 

Little  boy  (watching  jello 
closely)  : “It’s  not  dead  yet.” 

Another  reason  for  not  taking 
life  too  seriously  is  that  none  of 
us  come  out  of  it  alive  anyway. 

Ginger  Ale — A drink  that  tastes 
like  your  foot  feels  when  it’s 
gone  to  sleep. 


She:  I’ve  changed  my  mind. 
He : Does  it  work  any  better 
than  the  old  one? 


And  then  there  was  a garbage 
man’s  daughter  who  was  not  to 
he  sniffed  at. 


EGG  NOG  ANSWER 

Cobb  accused  Clarence  P.  Thimper- 
ton,  a half  cousin  whom  Cobb  had  never 
liked.  Cobb  reasoned  that  Santa  Claus 
couldn’t  have  taken  the  formula,  being 
too  drunk  from  guzzling  egg  nogg.  Then, 
Ludwig  couldn’t  have  done  it.  After  all, 
how  many  people  steal  their  own  egg 
nogg  formulas?  And  again,  if  Ludwig 
left  at  2:45,  as  he  said  he  did,  he  was 
probably  home  in  bed  a few  minutes 
later,  because  he  doesn’t  live  very  far. 
And  Homer  was  able  to  produce  gas 
meter  readings  for  the  time  the  crime 
took  place.  This  left  one  man — Thimper- 
ton.  The  criminal,  after  a violent  plea 
of  innocence,  was  found  guilty  and 
hanged. — Art  Odell. 


. . and  no  hitting  below  the  belt.” 
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Library  Director  Howard  Rovelstad  browses  through  one 
of  the  Library’s  164,780  volumes. 


A Two-million  Dollar  Structure  Culminates 
Fifty-eight  Years  of  Library  Growth 


by  Rosemary  Greathouse 

W/1IKTHER  THEY  ARE  mot- 
ivated  by  inspiration  or  curi- 
osity, or  reluctantly  enter  the  build- 
ing- to  do  a class  assignment,  some- 
time during  their  collegiate  careers 
most  students  enter  the  imposing- 
structure  known  by  the  more  studi- 
ously minded  as  the  University  Li- 
brary. 

Frustrated  librarians,  assorted 
students,  faculty  members,  docu- 
ments, periodicals,  and  164.780  books 
have  crowded  the  library  to  over- 


capacity for  several  years.  The  con- 
gestion of  and  demand  by  Mary- 
land's 8,000  students  is  responsible 
to  a great  degree  for  the  problems 
of  harrassed  librarians.  One  librari- 
an recalls  a particular  incident  one 
windy,  busy  day  last  spring.  A stu- 
dent went  to  the  loan  desk  and 
asked  for  a “window  stick.”  The 
preoccupied  attendant  went  calmly 
to  the  files  and  searched  for  the 
author  of  the  supposed  publication. 
Returning  to  the  student,  she  in- 


photos  by  Reif  Russell 

formed  him  that  the  book  was  not 
in  the  library! 

As  the  University  student  bod\ 
increased  in  the  late  1930's  and  early 
1940’s,  the  need  for  expanded  facili- 
ties became  increasing!}  apparent 
to  both  faculty  and  administration, 
and  ideas  for  expansion  were  con 
ceived. 

Plans  for  a new  Library  were  first 
considered  about  1940  but  were  hin- 
dered by  the  second  world  war  and 
( continued  on  next  page) 
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Much  .speculation  surrounds  the  identity 
of  future  occupants  of  the  present  Library 
building.  Possible  tennants  include  the 
Music  and  Art  departments. 


failure  of  the  State  Legislature  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  project, 
since  all  university  building  pro- 
grams must  be  financially  and  legis- 
latively approved  by  this  governing 
body. 

After  the  war,  efforts  were  re- 
newed to  satisfy  the  need  for  a 
new  library.  A Baltimore  architect, 
Henry  Powell  Hopkins,  was  com- 
missioned to  draw  preliminary 
sketches  and  plans  under  a recent 
legislative  appropriation  of  $120,000 
designated  to  complete  the  planning 
phase.  The  actual  construction  of 
the  new  building  awaits  final  ap- 
proval of  the  Maryland  Legislature 
at  its  next  meeting  in  Annapolis. 
The  new  edifice  will  provide  read- 
ing and  research  facilities  for  more 
than  2,000  students  and  faculty 
members  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
two  to  three  million  dollars. 

The  interior  of  the  proposed  four 
floor  structure,  to  be  located  on  the 
mall  directly  across  from  and  facing 
the  Administration  building,  has 
been  completely  planned.  Seminar 
rooms,  a stack  room,  a microfilm 
and  visual  aids  room,  and  an  under- 
graduate reading  section  are  to  be 
located  on  the  basement  floor.  The 
main  floor  will  house  offices  of  the 
staff,  a reference  room,  government 
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documents  room,  museum,  order 
department,  work  room,  loan  desk, 
and  card  catalogue.  A recreational 
reading  room,  the  service  desk,  and 
the  science,  humanities,  and  social 
science  reading  rooms  will  occupy 
the  second  floor.  Music  and  fine  arts 
rooms,  the  Maryland  room — con- 
taining material  concerning  the 
state  of  Maryland,  books  and  arti- 
cles by  Maryland  authors  and  pub- 
lications of  the  faculty  and  students 
and  additional  offices,  seminar 
rooms,  and  stacks  will  complete  the 
fourth  level. 

Throughout  its  58  year  existence, 
the  library  has  been  moved  but  once, 
that  time  being  in  1931  when  the 
staff  and  books  were  transferred 
from  the  present  Dean  of  Women’s 
building  to  the  Library’s  current 
site  facing  the  Boulevard.  In  1893 
student  enrollment  at  the  Univer- 
sity was  so  meager  that  Library  re- 
search and  reading  facilities  oc- 
cupied only  the  second  floor  of  the 
present  Dean  of  Women’s  building. 
Physical  and  mental  labor  were 
closely  allied  in  those  days  : the  first 
floor  of  the  building  was  used  as  a 
gymnasium.  Later  the  headquarters 
of  the  commandant  of  cadets  was 
established  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
gymnasium  was  moved  to  other 


quarters.  Faculty  members  who 
complain  of  having  too  many  extra- 
curricular activities  can  be  thank- 
ful that  they  were  not  on  the  faculty 
staff  of  the  1890’s  when  Univer- 
sity instructors  were  requested  to 
work  in  the  Library  as  part  of  their 
job. 

pXPANSION  of  the  Library  took 
" place  in  1917  when  the  Agricul- 
tural Experimental  Station  Library 
consolidated  with  the  Agricul- 
tural College  Library  and  occupied 
the  entire  building.  In  the  same 
year  the  University’s  first  librarian 
was  employed  to  coordinate  and 
supervise  the  growing  organization. 

By  1931  the  administration  de- 
cided that  more  space  was  needed 
to  provide  adequate  library  housing, 
and  the  organization  was  moved  to 
its  present  site.  At  that  time  the 
student  supply  store  and  post  office 
were  located  in  the  basement  of 
the  building.  The  main  floor  con- 
tained the  offices  of  the  administra- 
tive officers — the  President,  the 
Registrar,  the  Cashier,  and  Assistant 
Deans.  (Library  Director  Howard 
Rovelstad  now  has  his  office  in  the 
room  formerly  occupied  by  Univers- 
ity President  Harry  C.  Byrd.)  The 
second  floor  was  set  aside  for  the 
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Microfilm  Research  and  a Browsing  Room 
Are  Among  the  Library's  Newest  Additions 


exclusive  use  of  the  Library.  In 
1941  the  Library  took  complete  pos- 
session of  the  building  when  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  were  vacated  by 
the  movement  of  the  Administration 
to  its  present  building  facing  the 
mall. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the 
library  is  a first  floor  “Browsing 
Room”  designed  to  provide  a com- 
fortable and  stimulating  atmosphere 
for  relaxing  and  pleasant  reading. 
The  room  has  been  stocked  with 
2,000  books  ranging  in  subject  mat- 
ter from  current  events  to  recrea- 
tion and  light  fiction  and  stressing 
the  contemporary  world. 

ICROFILM  RESEARCH  is  an- 
other recent  development  in- 
stituted in  the  building.  The  films 
have  been  collected  for  the  past 
eight  years  and  are  currently  being 
catalogued  before  being  released  to 
the  student  body.  Included  in  the 
series  is  a group  of  films  reproduc- 
ing all  magazines  published  in  the 
LTnited  States  from  the  founding  of 
the  colonies  through  1825. 

What  do  Maryland  students  pre- 
fer to  read?  You  probably  would 
have  no  difficulty  guessing  the  cor- 
rect answers : magazines  and  daily 
papers.  Students,  according  to  a re- 
cent survey  conducted  among  li- 
brary science  classes,  read  more 
periodicals  than  books.  Front  page 
news  and  comics  vied  for  first  place 


in  student  interest  in  newspapers 
with  the  sport  and  editorial  sec- 
tions ranking  second. 

Fiction  ranks  at  the  top  of  the 
hook  list  preferences.  Historical  fic- 
tion, classics,  romance,  and  myster- 
ies were  rated  as  student  fictional 
preferences  in  that  order.  In  the 
non-fiction  field,  biographies  were 
chosen  by  a majority  of  the  stu- 
dents. Sport  stories,  books  on  art, 
history,  law,  science,  drama,  humor, 
religion,  travel,  music,  and  short 
stories  were  preferred  by  a minor- 
ity. 

Apparently  freshmen  begin  their 
collegiate  career  enthusiastically 
reading  all  of  those  “supplementary 
books”  instructors  invariably  rec- 
ommend, but  soon  become  disil- 
lusioned, or  “wise,”  as  the  semes- 
ters progress.  So  it  would  seem 
according  to  a survey  conducted  by 
the  Library. 

During  the  first  month  and  a half 
of  school,  statistics  were  tabulated 
to  ascertain  which  class  took  out  the 
most  books  for  home  use.  The  sur- 
vey revealed  that  graduate  students 
led  the  list  with  711  volumes.  The 
faculty  was  a close  second,  with 


682  hooks,  followed  by  the  senior 
class  with  a total  of  661.  Fresh- 
men were  fourth,  trailing  behind  the 
seniors  with  468.  The  Sophomores 
apparently  did  less  reading  than  the 
frosh  f 408) , and  the  juniors  were 
the  last  on  the  list,  more  than  300 
volumes  behind  the  graduates,  with 
a total  of  373. 

If  University  President  Byrd’s  re- 
cent suggestion  of  establishing  a 
College  of  Library  Science  at  Mary- 
land is  to  be  fulfilled,  there  will 
have  to  be  an  expansion  of  courses 
offered  to  students.  At  present  only 
two  courses  in  library  science  are 
scheduled  in  the  spring  and  fall  se- 
mesters— Library  Science  1 and  2. 
An  expansion  of  course  material 
might  provide  adequate  training  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
librarians,  for  which  the  state  of 
Maryland  does  not  offer  sufficient 
training  for  certification.  However, 
there  are  thirteen  credits  offered  on 
a graduate  level  for  teacher-librari- 
ans during  the  summer  school  terms. 

During  the  years  when  it  served 
as  a supplementary  aid  to  courses 
offered  at  the  University,  the  Li- 
brary kept  pace  with  expand- 
ing needs  of  the  student  body. 
At  present  it  acquires  10,000  books 
each  scholastic  year,  constantly 
offering  the  newest  and  best  in  cur- 
rent texts  and  publications  for  the 
student  body  of  one  of  America’s 
largest  universities.  THE  END 


► 

The  main  reading  room,  often  crowded  to  over- 
flowing in  the  evening,  is  sparsely  populated 
during  mid-afternoon. 
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A DUCK  FOR  EDDIE 

'Dummy  Eddie'  Would  Never  Be  Able 

to  Understand  the  Meaning  of  Christmas 


by  Allen 

IN E- YEAR-OLD  EDDIE  couldn’t  remember 
1 ^ win  his  father  had  brought  the  quacking  me- 
chanical duck  to  him.  Eddie  didn’t  question  the 
gift ; he  never  pondered  over  the  things  he  couldn’t 
remember.  Tie  pulled  the  duck  around  the  room 
and  listened  to  the  raucous  cry  of  the  toy. 

I he  duck  had  been  a Christmas  present,  but 
Eddie  couldn’t  remember  what  Christmas  was.  He 
didn't  know  that  tomorrow  would  be  Christmas 
day.  At  the  Home,  all  days  were  nearly  alike  for 
the  small  boy. 

Eddie  was  a guest  at  the  Greenlawn  Children’s 
Home.  Expensive,  well  run,  and  nearly  unknown. 
Greenlawn  was  advertised  only  by  an  unobtrusive 


Scott 


sign  on  the  highway.  Tucked  in  a quiet  far-away 
corner  of  the  state,  it  provided  a neat  twelve- 
foot  wall,  masked  by  pines,  shrubbery,  and  ivy, 
to  shield  Eddie  from  the  world. 

Eddie  looked  at  the  duck,  which  had  fallen  on 
its  side.  Dropping  the  pull  cord,  lie  sat  the  duck 
on  its  wheels  and  wondered  why  he  had  the  duck. 
He  thought  of  his  father.  Daddy — the  man  who 
came  to  see  him  sometimes  and  brought  toys  and 
the  chewy  candy — Daddy  had  brought  the  duck. 

The  duck  quacked  as  Eddie  began  to  pull  it 
along  the  floor  again.  Eddie  remembered  the  green 
grass. 

He  had  been  with  Daddy  in  the  summer,  and 
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Daddy  had  taken  him  to  a big  outdoor  place  in  the 
city.  There  were  more  people  there  than  Eddie  had 
ever  seen.  Everyone  sat  down  and  watched  some 
men  running  about  on  the  field.  Daddy  told  him  it 
was  a game.  Eddie  couldn’t  understand  the  game, 
but  he  remembered  the  green  grass  that  the  sun- 
light had  made  glisten.  Eddie  was  sure  that  grass 
was  the  most  beautiful  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  wished  that  he  could  pull  the  duck  over  the 
green  grass. 

There  was  no  grass  in  the  room ; so,  Eddie 
pulled  the  duck  over  the  floor.  He  never  thought 
about  things  at  the  Home.  He  ate,  slept,  and  played. 
Eddie  liked  the  Home  much  better  than  the  camp 
to  which  he  had  been  sent  one  summer.  He  didn’t 
like  to  remember  the  camp.  He  became  frightened 
and  cried  when  he  thought  of  it. 

THEY  TRIED  TO  MAKE  Eddie  do  things  at 
■ the  camp.  The  man  shouted  at  Eddie  when  he 
couldn’t  make  his  bed.  The  man  shouted  so  much 
that  Eddie  couldn’t  tell  him  that  he  had  forgotten 
how  to  make  the  bed.  He  tried  to  remember,  but 
the  man  wouldn’t  listen  to  him. 

Once  the  boys  threw  Eddie’s  clothes  in  the  woods 
behind  the  tent.  Eddie  ran  to  pick  them  up  but  the 


boys  pushed  him  in  the  mud.  He  began  to  cry  and 
they  called  him  “Eddie  the  Dummy.”  He  couldn’t 
remember  how  to  catch  the  ball  they  threw  him, 
and  the  boys  kicked  him  and  laughed,  “Eddie  the 
Dummy.”  They  pushed  him  out  of  the  line  as  they 
marched  to  the  big  mess  hall.  He  fought  to  regain 
his  place  but  the  boys  pushed  him  to  the  ground 
and  ran  off  crying  “Eddie  the  Dummy,  Eddie  the 
Dummy.” 

The  school  was  nicer  than  the  camp,  he  thought. 
A pretty  lady  stood  in  the  front  of  the  classroom 
and  everybody  sang.  Eddie  liked  to  sing.  He  couldn’t 
remember  the  words  of  the  song,  but  the  pretty 
lady  didn’t  mind.  She  smiled  at  him  when  he  sang. 
One  day  the  pretty  lady  gave  everyone  brightly 
colored  chalks  and  let  them  draw  pictures  on  the 
big  board.  Eddie  carefully  drew  an  irregular  panel 
of  green  and  told  the  pretty  lady  about  the  green 
grass  and  the  sunlight.  The  pretty  lady  smiled  again. 
Eddie  wished  that  the  pretty  lady  could  see  the 
duck. 

Eddie  looked  back  at  the  duck  as  he  pulled  it. 
The  wooden  jaw  of  the  toy  moved  with  each 
mechanical  cry.  The  open  jaw  reminded  Eddie  of 
his  mother.  Her  jaw  had  dropped  like  that  when 
she  screamed  at  him.  That  was  the  only  way  he 
could  remember  his  mother.  Sometimes  at  night 
she  seemed  to  scream  when  he  was  asleep,  and 
Eddie  cried. 

The  boy’s  mother  didn’t  see  him  very  much. 
When  he  didn’t  go  to  school,  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  with  the  big,  red  faced  lady  in  the  kitchen. 
The  big  lady  sat  him  upon  a high  stool  in  the 
kitchen,  and  he  watched  her  cut  the  carrots  and 
the  gleaming  white  potatoes.  Sometimes  she  gave 
him  cookies.  Eddie  and  the  big  lady  sang  when  his 
mother  wasn’t  around. 

ONCE  HIS  MOTHER  had  caught  them  singing, 
and  she  screamed  at  the  big  lady.  “For 
heaven’s  sake,  Bridget,  keep  him  quiet.  I have 
guests  in  the  living  room.  They’ll  think  this  place 
is  a booby  hatch.”  They  didn’t  sing  any  more  that 
day. 

One  day  Eddie  wandered  from  the  kitchen  into 
the  big  room  where  his  mother  and  the  ladies 
were  sitting  around  several  small  tables.  Eddie 
stumbled  over  the  andiron  on  the  fireplace  and 
fell.  His  mother  laughed  and  said  to  the  ladies, 
“Here  comes  my  idiot  son,  Dummy  Eddie.  Don’t  let 
him  scare  you.”  The  ladies  laughed  and  pointed 
as  the  boys  had  done  at  camp  and  Eddie  remem- 
bered hearing  the  laughing  voices  saying  “Eddie 
the  Dummy  . . . Eddie  the  Dummy  . . . Eddie  the 
Dummy  . . .” 

Mercifully,  Eddie  did  not  remember  hurling 

( continued  on  page  31) 
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NEWLINE 


Dear  Old  Line  Editors  : 

There  are  rumors  that  the  tun- 
nel is  conducive  to  love-making  but 
it  certainly  lacks  proper  facilities 
for  any  such  practices.  A living- 
room  is  a disgrace  without  a sofa  ; 
a front  porch  without  a swing  is 
unheard  of;  similarly  no  self-re- 
specting tunnel  is  without  a sturdy, 
four-legged  bench.  Few  girls  want 
to  kiss  and  run,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  a couple  to  stand  in  the 
tunnel  carrying  on  idle  chatter  after 
they’ve  been  traveling  from  the 
gulch  to  the  chem  building  three 
times  daily.  If  two  people  must  stay 
there  and  carry  on  small  talk,  or 
just  carry  on,  wouldn’t  it  be  more 
hospitable  for  the  University  or  one 
of  the  “Student  Betterment  Asso- 
ciations” to  provide  a resting  place 
for  these  weary  travelers  ; or  per- 
haps to  repair  the  bench  now  in  use  ? 

Most  college  traditions  give  color 
and  human  interest  to  a university, 
but  the  tunnel  gives  only  fallen 
arches  to  those  who  wish  to  bene- 
fit from  age-old  customs.  The  addi- 
tion of  a bench  that  is  capable  of 
supporting  itself  without  the  aid 
of  rocks,  old  texts,  or  similar  arti- 
cles would,  I am  sure,  quickly  re- 
store the  tunnel’s  appeal  to  young 
lovers. 

Sincerely, 

Frustrated 


THAILAND 

It  had  its  origin  in  India,  about  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  A prince  con- 
ceived it  when  he  gave  up  worldly 
life  and  gave  himself  to  philosophi- 
cal meditation.  A way  of  salvation, 
it  offers  a method  of  escape  from 
the  “misery”  of  life.  It  has  two 
fundamental  concepts.  One  is  a be- 
lief in  transmigration,  by  which 
every  life,  be  it  divine,  human,  or 
animal  is  regarded  only  as  a phase 
in  a cycle  of  innumerable  regenera- 
tions— sort  of  a reincarnation 
evolved,  I suppose,  from  Hinduism. 
The  other  concept  is  a belief  in  the 
virtue  of  “Kama,”  which  means,  in 
simple  language,  that  every  good  or 
evil  deed  has  a consequential  re- 
sult in  present  or  in  future  life. 
Pushing  Indian  pessimism  to  the 
extreme,  the  sage  Buddha,  whose 
eyes  are  supposedly  open  to  the 
omniscience  of  God,  declares  that 
life,  with  its  physical  and  moral 
suffering,  and  death  as  its  inevitable 
end,  is  thoroughly  bad  and  that  the 
wise  man  should  exert  his  efforts 
to  try  to  suppress  the  source  of  re- 
birth. I surmise  this  much:  deliver- 
ance can  only  be  attained  by  sup- 
pressing every  act  which  automa- 
tically involves  a consequence,  and 
it  is  this  method  of  suppression 
which  properly  constitutes  the  doc- 
trine of  Buddha.  Buddhism  admits 
no  rite,  sacrament,  sabbath,  or 
church  service.  Laymen  who  have 
not  been  formally  ordained  are 
Buddhist  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  accept  the  teachings  of  Buddha 
as  truth  and  the  way  to  salvation. 
Buddhism,  strangely,  is  without  a 


◄ 

We  recommend  a pair  of 
sturdy  arch  braces  and  a nickel 
package  of  kleenex  for  “Frus- 
trated” and  all  of  her/his  sym- 
pathizers and  friends.  The  Stu- 
dent Government  Association 
will,  we  are  certain,  note  this 
inconsistency  and  take  steps  to 
remedy  it — Editors. 


God.  When  Buddha  attained  Nir- 
vana (eternal  peace)  he  passed  out 
of  the  reach  of  this  world  of  misery. 
He  is  not  a creator  or  saviour  but 
merely  a great  human  leader  who 
has  broken  a new  trail  through  to 
the  “promised  land.”  Actually,  to 
most  of  the  common  people,  Buddha 
is  the  God  to  whom  they  address 
their  petitions  and  before  whom  they 
do  obeisance  and  worship  images, 
relics,  and  even  footprints.  One’s 
knowledge  of  the  religion  comes 
from  reading  or  from  direct  contact 
with  the  people. 

THE  MOST  permanent  and  pleas- 
ant impressions  of  Bangkok  are 
inspired  by  the  beautiful  temples, 
which  number  over  three  hundred 
and  cover  an  area  equivalent  to  one- 
fifth  of  Bangkok.  These  numerou 
Buddist  shrines  and  temples,  or 
Wats,  are  really  unsurpassed  in 
their  unique  architecture  and  brilli- 
ance. A Wat  is  an  enclosed  collec- 
tion of  buildings  used  as  a Buddhist 
monastery.  When  one  is  inside  the 
Wat,  it  seems  as  if  one  is  going  into 
another  world.  It  is  paradoxical  to 
step  from  the  vermin  infested 
streets,  impressive  for  their  ugli- 
ness. into  the  picturesque,  breath- 
taking temple  yards.  The  only 
shrine  I have  visited  is  the  Wat  of 
the  Emerald  Buddha.  Compared  to 
the  dazzling  golden  spires  and  high 
pinnacles  of  the  courtyard,  the 
Buddha  itself  is  singularly  unim- 
pressive, though  unique  in  that  it  is 
centuries  old  and  made  of  a single 
piece  of  clear,  green  jasper  about 
twenty  inches  high.  The  walls, 
walks,  buildings,  and  towers  of  the 
Wat  are  built  of  bricks  covered  with 
plaster,  on  which  are  encrusted 
thousands  of  bits  of  glazed  tiles. 
Seen  from  a distance,  the  whole 
array  looks  like  a collection  of  preci- 
ous gems.  From  a closer  view,  it 
looks  less  enchanting ; but  certainly 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect 
is  a triumph  of  decorative  skill  . . . 

Lois  Ream 

THE  END 
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The  dam  burst  and  the  rag- 
ing flood  water  forced  the  towns- 
people to  flee  to  the  hills. 

As  they  gazed  down  sadly  at 
their  homes,  they  saw  a straw 
hat  float  downstream  for  fifty 
feet.  Then  it  stopped,  turned, 
and  plowed  slowly  upstream 
against  the  rushing  waters.  Af- 
ter fifty  feet,  it  turned  and  moved 
downstream  again. 

“Say,”  said  one  of  the  towns- 
folk, “what  makes  that  hat  act 
so  funny?” 

“Well,  I ain’t  sure,”  a youth 
spoke  up,  “but  last  night  I heard 
Grandpa  swear  ‘come  *?@*  or 
high  water  he  was  gonna  mow  the 
lawn  today.’  ” 


The  gunman  rushed  into  the 
saloon  waving  and  shooting  his 
gun,  yelling:  “All  youse  dirty, 
lousy  bums  scram  outa  here.” 
All  the  patrons  fled  but  one 
mild  looking  man  who  continued 
drinking  at  the  bar. 

“Well?”  barked  the  gunman. 
“Goodness,”  observed  the  mild 
little  man,  “There  certainly  were 
a lot  of  them,  weren’t  there?” 


“Are  you  the  young  man  who 
jumped  in  the  river  and  saved  my 
son  from  drowning  when  he  fell 
through  the  ice?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“Well,  where  are  his  mittens?” 


A frustrated  frosh  went  over 
to  the  infirmary  suffering  with 
homesickness  and  walletflatitis. 
“Doc,”  he  said,  “I  feel  so  bad  that 
I often  think  of  killing  myself.” 
“Now,  now,”  soothed  the  doc- 
tor, “you  just  leave  that  to  us.” 


A drunk  got  on  a Main  Street 
bus  and  sat  down  beside  an  elder- 
ly, white-haired  old  lady. 

“You  may  not  know  it,”  said 
the  old  lady,  “but  you  are  going 
straight  to  *?@*,  young  man.” 
The  drunk  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  hollered  to  the  driver,  “Let 
me  off.  I’m  on  the  wrong  bus!” 


FLIEKS 


chase  a glider,  and  introduce  power- 
less flight  to  the  club  members. 
Among  the  members  is  a qualified 
glider  pilot  who  sees  little  sport 
in  being  pulled  through  the  air  by 
an  engine.  Experience  in  the  glider, 
the  members  believe,  will  be  a use- 
ful preface  to  instruction  in  a pow- 
ered aircraft.  It  will  also  enable 
them  to  expand  the  club’s  activities. 

In  spite  of  their  present  limited 
facilities,  the  organization  is  eager 
to  attract  new  members  interested 
in  private  flying.  Although  the  cur- 
rent membership  is  predominately 
composed  of  men,  several  aspiring 
aviatrices  are  active,  and  the  club 
wishes  to  emphasize  its  co-ed  char- 
acter. It  has  great  plans  for  the 
future,  plans  leading  to  its  ultimate 
goal — to  bring  to  the  University  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  active  col- 
legiate groups  of  amateur  aeronauts 
in  the  country. 

THE  END 


A woman  approached  the  pear- 
ly gates  and  spoke  to  St.  Peter : 
“Do  you  know  if  my  husband 
is  here?  His  name  is  Smith.” 
“Lady  we  got  lots  of  Smith’s 
here.  You’ll  have  to  have  more 
identification  than  that.” 

“Well,  when  he  died  he  said 
that  if  I were  ever  untrue  to  him 
he’d  turn  over  in  his  grave.” 
“Oh,  you  mean  Pinwheel 
Smith.” 


lie:  “A  nice  girl  shouldn’t  hold 
a young  man’s  hands.” 

She : “A  nice  girl  has  to.” 


Two  little  girls  were  leaving 
Sunday  school.  One  turned  to  the 
other  and  asked,  “How  far  did 
you  get  today?” 

“I’m  studying  original  sin,”  the 
second  replied. 

“Humph,”  said  the  first,  “I’m 
past  redemption !” 
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SUBURBAN  TRUST  CO. 

A STRONG,  FRIENDLY  BANK 
Member  F.D.I.C. 


Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center.  Every  banking  facility. 
Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sororities 
Personal  loans  and  savings  accounts 

OPEN: 


DAILY  8:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

FRIDAY  4:00  p.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  Saturday  morning 
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NEW  LINE 


New  Year  Resolution 

December  18,  1951 

Dear  sir, 

For  many  years,  I have  been  sorely  troubled  by 
the  overly  complicated  ways  in  which  many  of  our 
everyday  words  are  spelled.  Accordingly,  I would 
like  to  outline  below  a ten  year  program  which  I 
believe  would  eliminate  easily  and  painlessly  the 
complexities  of  our  modern  methods  of  spelling. 
Any  efforts  on  your  part  to  promote  the  adoption 
of  this  system  will  be  appreciated. 

The  year  1952  would  be  devoted  to  the  success- 
ful elimination  of  the  soft  “c”,  which  is  obviously 
replaseable  by  “s.”  Likewise,  in  1953,  all  other 
“c”  ’s  would  become  “k”  ’s.  Thus,  we  sertainly 
would  have  no  further  konsern  with  this  konsonant. 
However,  sinse  it  would  still  be  found  on  all  type- 
writer keyboards,  we  would  use  it  as  a replase- 
ment  for  ce  bocersome  “th.”  Cis  would  okkur 
in  1954. 

Next,  ce  suffix  “ing”  would  be  attakked.  Cis 
problem  would  be  solved  by  removig  ce  exsess 
“n.”  1955  will  be  sufficiently  long  for  akkomplishig 
cis  khange. 

Sertainly  you  are  beginnig  to  see  ce  progress  we 
are  makig.  1956  would  see  ce  end  of  al  double 
konsonants,  long  nocig  but  exses  bagage.  Now, 
cese  cigs  are  realy  shapig  up ! 1957  would  be 
haled  as  ce  yer  to  remove  unesesarv  dubled  vowels. 
Onse  agan,  words  bekome  simpler.  In  1958,  cose 
anoyig  final  “e’s”  wuld  disaper.  Anocer  step  to  esy. 
efortles  spelig. 

C last  ere  yers  wuld  ad  c finishig  tukhes.  In  1959, 
al  “y’s”  wuld  giv  wai  to  “i’s”  and  in  1960  cis  sam 
“y”  wuld  tak  c plas  of  “sh.”  Finali,  in  1961,  all 
“ph’s”  and  “gh’s”  wuld  bekom  "f’s.” 

Cer  in  hav  it.  Ten  yort  iers  and  evericig  is  rift. 
Spelig  is  somecig  to  b lafed  at.  A khild  kan  now 
use  an  alfabet  unklutered  wic  exses  leters.  Welkom 
to  c brift  ag  of  komplet  konkord  on  c mater  of 
korekt  spelig! 

Sinsereli  iurs, 

Matcew  Smic 
Wayigton  D.C. 


Speed  Feind:  “Don’t  you  feel  glad  you’re  alive? 
Timid  Passenger:  “Glad  isn't  the  word.  I’m 
amazed.” 


Anyone  can  play  bridge,  but  it  takes  a cannibal 
to  throw  up  a hand. 


Prof : “We’re  not  going  to  start  class  until  this 
room  settles  down.” 

Voice  from  the  rear:  “You’d  better  go  home  and 
sleep  it  off.” 


Tri  Delt:  “If  I were  as  drunk  as  you  I would 
shoot  myself. 

Phi  Delt : “If  you  were  as  drunk  as  me,  you’d 
miss.” 


100  in  cash  prizes  for  interesting  town  names ! 


Rules  on  this  page  or  elsewhere  in  this  issue 


LIFE  SAVERS  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Pair  up  actual  U.  S.  town  names.  Examples:  Fom  RYE,  N.  Y.,  to 
BOURBON,  Ind.  From  SOFT  SHELL,  Ky.,  to  LITTLE  CRAB,  Tenn. 
Send  as  many  pairings  as  you  like. 

2.  The  odder  the  names— and  the  more  amusing  the  relationship 
between  the  two  — the  better  your  chances  will  be. 

3.  First  prize  winner  will  be  sent  $50.  Second  prize  $25,  third  prize 
$10  and  three  $5  prizes.  Contest  closes  December  31,  1951.  All 
entries  must  be  postmarked  prior  to  midnight  that  date  to  qualify. 
All  entries  become  the  property  of  Life  Savers,  and  prize-winning 
combinations  may  be  used  in  future  advertisments.  together  with 
the  names  of  the  winners.  In  case  of  ties  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  Simply  mail  your  entry  to  LIFE  SAVERS,  PORT 
CHESTER,  N.  Y 
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too  good-looking  to  look  like*  me.” 
But  Ward  won’t  deny  he  spends  all 
of  his  spare  time  playing  with  his 
son. 

If  you  want  the  real  story  of  an 
All-American  without  the  bally-hoo 
of  a publicity  director,  there  are  no 
better  sources  for  qualification  than 
a player’s  teammates,  opponents, 
and  the  nation’s  coaches.  Here  is 
what  coaches  whose  teams  faced 
Ward  and  company  in  recent  games 
have  to  say  about  the  mightiest  of 
all  Maryland  Terps: 

Wally  Butts  — Georgia:  “Bob 

Ward  is  the  best  guard  we’ve  ever 
faced.  He  was  a thorn  in  our  side 
in  1950  and  his  play  this  year  almost 
single-handedly  broke  our  backs. 
He’s  one  of  the  best  I’ve  ever  seen.” 
(Bob  was  selected  Associated  Press 
lineman  of  the  week  after  Mary- 
land routed  Georgia  43-7  this  fall.) 

Beattie  Feathers — North  Carolina 
State:  “My  team  has  played  against 
Ward  for  four  years  and  I’ve  been 
coaching  for  eight  years,  but  I’ve 
never  seen  a better  guard.  He  is 


truly  a coach’s  dream  ballplayer.” 
Ed  Erdelatz — Navy:  “Bob  Ward 
is  the  finest  guard  we  have  seen. 
He  could  play  on  any  football  club 
anywhere.” 

George  Barclay — Washington  & 
Lee:  “Ward  is  a perfect  example  of 
a perfect  guard.  He  can’t  be  fooled. 

I coached  him  a year  at  Maryland 
and  that  was  enough  time  for  me 
to  decide  I’ve  never  seen  his  equal 
in  ability,  determination,  and  foot- 
ball savvy.” 

THE  NATION’S  football  players 
honored  Bob  by  voting  him  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Players’  All- 
American  Team.  When  the  final 
votes  were  counted.  Ward  was  one 
of  the  highest  point-getters  in  the 
country. 

As  Morris  Siegel,  who  has  cov- 
ered the  football  squad  for  the  past 
five  years  for  the  Washington  Post, 
says,  “Ward  will  make  every  All- 
American  but  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  selections. 

The  only  time  he  failed  to  be  his 
modest  self  was  after  the  closing 
game  of  the  1950  season  when 
Coach  Tatum  let  everyone  but  the 


waterboy  carry  the  ball  against  Vir- 
ginia Tech.  Bob  carried  the  pigskin 
twice.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  lock- 
er room  yelling  after  the  game,  Bob 
popped  up  with  his  only  boast  in 
four  years:  “How  about  that.  I 
made  46  yards  in  two  tries!”  “What 
an  average!”  adds  publicity  director 
Joe  Blair. 

College  football  is  not  a lifetime 
occupation,  and  the  1951  Sugar  Bowl 
game  January  1 will  close  Ward’s 
collegiate  career.  Tentatively,  he 
plans  to  enter  the  business  world 
in  the  field  of  marketing  when  he 
graduates  in  June,  leaving  profes- 
sional football  offers,  a multitude  of 
praises,  trophies,  and  cheering  fans 
behind. 

THE  END 


During  a grouse  hunt,  two  Eng- 
lishmen were  shooting  at  a clump 
of  trees  near  a stone  wall.  Sud- 
denly a red  face  popped  up  over 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

“I  say,  you  almost  hit  my  wife  !’’ 
“Did  I?”  cried  the  man  aghast. 
“I’m  terribly  sorry  old  chap, 
have  a shot  at  mine  over  there.” 


“Ho,  hum!  About  time  to  hit  the  rack!!” 


DUCK 

the  small  brass  fire  place  shovel.  He  could  not 
remember  seeing  it  strike  his  mother  full  in  the 
face,  hearing  her  scream,  seeing  the  blood  run 
down  her  neck  as  she  struck  at  him  with  the  heavy 
vase. 

* * * 

He  was  tired  of  pulling  the  quacking  duck.  He 
sprawled  on  the  floor  and  held  the  toy  close  to  him. 
He  soon  fell  asleep. 

The  nurse  woke  him  gently.  Eddie  half  opened 
his  eyes  in  the  winter  darkness.  The  nurse  picked 
him  up  and  held  the  small  form  close  in  her  arms. 
Ilis  stubby  hands  still  clutched  the  duck.  Carrying 
him  from  the  room,  she  kissed  him  gently  on  the 
forehead.  “It’s  Christmas  Eve,  Eddie,  and  Santa 
Claus  will  soon  be  here,”  she  said. 

Eddie  couldn’t  understand  the  words,  still  he  liked 
the  warm  sound  of  them.  He  closed  his  eyes  with 
a vacant  smile  and  fell  asleep  again  as  the  nurse 
carried  him  to  his  tiny  room. 

The  nurse  looked  from  the  sleeping  child  to  the 
stars  outside  the  barred  window  and  wept. 

THE  END 
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She:  “You  know  I like  variety 
— it’s  the  spice  of  life.” 

He : “Look  me  over,  kid,  my 
name  is  Heinz.” 


Frosh:  “Would  you  call  for 
help  if  I tried  to  kiss  you?” 

Coed  : “Do  you  need  any  help?” 


The  Phi  Delt  pledge  had  just 
been  given  a quart  of  Scotch.  On 
his  way  home  he  was  knocked 
down  by  an  automobile.  Picking 
himself  up,  he  felt  something 
tickling  down  his  pants  leg.  “Oh, 
Lord,”  he  groaned.  “Please  let  it 
be  blood.” 


A spinster  was  shocked  at  the 
language  used  by  workmen  re- 
pairing a telephone  line  near  her 
home,  so  she  wrote  to  the  tele- 
phone company.  The  foreman 
was  requested  immediately  to 
make  a report  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  report  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Me  and  Spike  were  on  the  job. 
I was  up  the  pole  and  accidental- 
ly let  the  hot  lead  fall  on  Spike — 
right  down  his  neck.  Then  Spike 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “Real- 
ly, Harry,  you  must  be  more  care- 
ful.” 
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The  veteran  battleship  was  in 
port  on  exhibition  to  the  public; 
on  its  deck  was  an  inscribed 
bronze  plaque.  “And  here,”  said 
the  guide  solemnly,  “is  where  our 
gallant  captain  fell.”  A spry  little 
old  lady  piped:  “Well,  no  wonder. 
I nearly  tripped  on  the  darn  thing 
myself.” 


A lady  brought  a parrot  from 
a pet  store,  only  to  learn  that  it 
cursed  every  time  it  said  any- 
thing. She  put  up  with  it  as  long 
as  she  could,  but  finally  one  day 
she  lost  her  patience. 

“If  I ever  hear  you  curse 
again,”  she  declared,  “I’ll  wring 
your  neck.” 

A few  minutes  later,  she  re- 
marked rather  casually  that  it 
was  a fine  day.  Whereupon  the 
parrot  said,  “It’s  a !*@?*&!* 
of  a fine  day  today.”  The  lady 
immediately  took  the  parrot  by 
the  head  and  spun  him  around  in 
the  air  until  he  was  almost  dead. 

“Now  then,”  she  said,  “It’s  a 
fine  day  today,  isn’t  it?” 

“Fine  day?”  the  parrot  gasped. 
“Where  the  *!  ?@!&*  were  you 
when  the  cyclone  struck?” 
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College  Park,  Maryland 


What’s  Ahead 

A summary  of  the  social  and 
sports  events  at  College  Park  from 
now  until  the  next  issue  of  the 

OLD  LINE. 

SOCIAL 

January 

Kappa  Alpha  Minstrel  Show 8-12 

Men's  and  Women’s  League 

Dances  11 

February 

Interfraternity  Council  Dance 7 

SPORTS 

January 


Football — Sugar  Bowl 

Tennessee  1 

Basketball — University  of  Va 7 

Basketball — Georgetown  10 

Basketball — North  Carolina  18 

February 

Wrestling — Penn  State  2 

Basketball — V.M.I.  9 

Wrestling — Johns  Hopkins 13 

Basketball — Richmond  14 

Boxing — Miami 

First  home  match  16 


SCHOLASTIC 

January 

Christmas  Holiday  ends  4 

Final  Exams  23-30 

First  Semester  ends  ____  30 

February 

Registration  .5-8 

Second  Semester  begins  11 


( Calendar  contributed  by  the 
Student  Activities  Committee.) 
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yUartha  Virginia  Meger 

THIS  IS  A GIRL.  She  is  a cover  girl.  Her  name  is  Martha  Virginia  Meyer. 
* She  is  a 5'  2"  brunette  who  has  a special  duty.  Her  duty  is  a rather  light 
one.  She  must  show  Santa  the  way  down  the  chimney.  That  is  why  she 
has  a candle  (Later  she  can  make  a speech  about  this  picture  in  her  Fresh- 
man speech  class.  It  will  be  a light-touch  speech). 

Byron  Roseman  is  an  Old  Line  photographer.  He  looked  a long  time 
for  Virginia.  She  was  not  reading  her  favorite  magazine,  the  Ne  10 
Yorker.  She  was  not  eating  her  favorite  food,  steak,  or  her  favorite 
dessert,  pumpkin  pie.  Was  she  dating  her  favorite  steady,  a Phi  Gam  from 
JHU?  Was  she  on  her  way  home  to  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey?  Where  was  she? 

At  last  Byron  found  Virginia.  She  was  working  in  the  library.  He 
thought  that  such  a pretty  pre-law  freshman  would  look  better  holding  a 
candle  and  waiting  for  Santa  Claus. 

Virginia  is  waiting  for  Santa  Claus.  She  and  Santa  Claus  and  the 
Old  Line  are  waiting  to  wish  you  a MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


Tm  s nimble-minded  nutcracker  almost  tumbled  for  tliose 
tricky  cigarette  mildness  tests.  But  he  worked  himself 
out  of  a tight  spot  when  he  suddenly  realized  that  cigarette 
mildness  just  can’t  be  judged  by  a mere  puff  or  one  single  sniff. 
Smokers  everywhere  have  reached  this  conclusion  — there’s  just 
one  real  way  to  prove  the  flavor  and  mildness  of  a cigarette. 

It’s  the  sensible  test . . . the  30-Day  Camel  Mildness  Test,  which 
simply  asks  you  to  try  Camels  as  your  steady  smoke  — on  a 
pack-after-pack,  day-after-day  basis.  No  snap  judgments.  Once 
you’ve  enjoyed  Camels  for  30  days  in  your  “T-Zone” 

(T  for  Throat,  T for  Taste ) , you’ll  see  why  . . . 

After  all  the  Mildness  Tests... 

Camel  leads  all  other  brands  bybi//ions 


CHEERY  NEWS:  It's  Peoples 

cherry  festival  time.  Our  two  con- 
coctionologists,  Peop  and  Les,  have  been 
busy  all  year  long  designing  delectable  cherry 
treats  for  you ! Certainly  one  will  strike 
your  fancy ! Cherry  delicacies  in  their  best 
array  await  your  palate  at  Peoples  Soda 
Fountain.  Confections  like  smooth  cake  and 
rich  pie,  ice  cream  delights  oozing  with  good- 
ness or  chocolate  covered  cherries  are  ready 
to  tempt  and  tantalize  your  taste  buds.  George 
all  the  way ! 
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8320  Washington-Baltimore  Blvd. 
College  Park,  Maryland 
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Every  Kind  of  Gift  at 

MURRAY 

HARDWARE 

Langley  Park  Shopping  Center 


Sunders  and  Waxers  Rented 
Complete  Painting  Needs 
Hobby  Equipment 
Super  Kemtone 
Spred  Satin 
Keys  Made 
Toys 

SHepherd  0442 


Spring  JbreAAeA 

Doris  Dodson,  Georgianna, 
Trudy  Hall 

Lingerie  and  Hose 

NEW  wool  department. 

BOTANY,  FLEISHER’S,  BERNAT 
Complete  SOCK  PACKS 

ANNA  KLEIN 
DRESS  SHOP 

4507  College  Ave.  WA.  6061 


FOR  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  the  Old  Line  has  swung  between 
humor  on  one  side  and  creative  and  serious  fiction  on  the  other 
side  ; it  swung  on  the  pendelum  of  student  like  and  dislike.  This 
year  we  have  attempted  to  veer  away  from  extremes  of  only 
humor  or  only  serious  fiction,  hoping  to  reach  a happy  medium 
ol  general  interest  with  picture  features,  humor,  fiction,  jokes, 
cartoons,  and  poetry.  But  this  policy  has  not  completely  satis- 
fied a majority  of  readers.  In  the  opinion  of  many  students,  the 
magazine  should  devote  more  space  to  the  “anything  goes”  type 
of  humor.  According  to  others,  it  should  be  an  outlet  for  the 
“creative  and  artistic”  work  of  University  students.  To  the  latter 
group,  we  devote  the  talents  and  labors  expended  in  compiling 
this  issue.  To  the  former,  we  can  only  say,  “The  April  issue 
should  help  to  satisfy  your  longings  . . . we  hope.” 

From  cover  to  cover,  this  month’s  edition  was  planned  and 
edited  with  the  intention  of  printing  an  entirely  “creative”  and 
thought  stimulating  issue.  The  front  cover  is  an  external  indica- 
tion of  an  imaginative  interior.  Four  short  stories,  all  of  varying 
length  and  exceptional  quality,  and  a variety  of  poetry  stand  as 
the  literary  contributions.  In  the  center  section  is  a picture  and 
story  feature  on  the  University’s  Fine  and  Practical  Art  Depart- 
ments, two  ardent  contributors  to  campus  creativity. 

Five  men  deserve  particular  credit  for  making  the  February 
issue  what  it  is:  Salman  Hilmy,  A&S  student,  who  gave  freely 
of  his  time  to  gather  much  of  the  fiction  and  poetry  used  herein  ; 
Dr.  Rudd  Fleming  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Martin,  both  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department,  who  helped  to  channel  material  to  the  maga- 
zine; A1  Danneger,  University  photographer,  and  Professor  James 
P.  Wharton,  head  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department,  who  made  the 
Fine  Arts  article  a pictorial  and  informative  possibility. 


The  spirit  of  the  soul  moves  on;  portraying  events  of  time 
Through  the  color  of  the  artist’s  brush  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  poet’s  rhyme. 
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The  unusual  shapes  used  on  the  cover 
compose  a photogram,  a photgraphic  ab- 
straction. In  creating  a dramatic  effect, 
the  photographer  utilizes  commonplace 
articles  and  utensils,  using  distortion, 
superimposition,  juxtaposition,  reverse 
negatives,  and  silhouettes. 

Bob  Hays,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s photography  class,  created  the 
February  cover.  His  subjects  were  two 
in  number:  a graduated  measuring  beak- 
er and  a negative  holder.  He  titled  his 
composition  Photograms  . . . Plus  and 
Minus. 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Office  of  Publication:  Recreation  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Company,  2807  W.  Belvedere  Avenue, 
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THE  HUES 
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r|^HE  HEAT  OF  THE  NIGHT  seemed 
to  have  weight,  pressing  down  upon 
the  city  and  leaving  all  who  tried  to 
fight  it  limp  and  wilting.  Windows  were 
wide  open  in  the  vain  hope  of  capturing 
some  of  the  slight  breeze  which  usually 
came  in  from  the  harbor.  Down  along 
the  waterfront,  a huge  figure  shuffled 
deliberately  through  the  open  door  be- 
neath the  glowing  red  and  green  neon 
sign  of  a cafe.  Customers  looked  up 
from  their  glasses,  and  a few  called  out 
in  recognition. 

“Hey,  Willie!  Gonna  give  us  some 
blues  tonight?” 

“Yeah,  Willie,  let’s  hear  ya’  bang 
those  ivories  around!” 

“C’mon,  Willie  boy,  a little  bit  of  ol’ 
New  Orleans!” 

The  big  negro  appeared  not  to  hear, 
but  stumbled  over  to  the  bar.  The  bar- 


tender threw  some  nickels  on  the  counter 
for  someone  who  was  playing  the  pin- 
ball machine  and  turned  toward  him. 

“Hi,  Willie.  Hot,  ain’t  it?  How’sa 
wife?” 

Willie  looked  up  from  his  shoes  and 
opened  his  enormous  eyes  very  wide. 

“She’s  fine,  Mistah  Larry — de  doctah 
say  she  ain’  nevah  gwine  leave  dat  bed, 
but  she’s  real  bettah  now,  jes’  the  same. 
Mistah  Larry,  ah  gotta  have  a drink! 
Ah  cain’t  pay,  but  ah  jes’  gotta  have  a 
drink!  Please,  Mistah  Larry?” 

“You  know  me  better’n  that,  Willie.  No 
pay,  no  drinks.  You  gotta  work  for 
’em.” 

The  bartender  nodded  his  head  in  the 
general  direction  of  a battered  old  up- 
right piano  with  yellowish  keys. 

“Please,  Mistah  Larry!  Don’  as’  me 
to  play  tonight.  All  ah  wants  is  jes’ 


one  drink — mah  hands  is  shakin’  mighty 
bad!” 

Reaching  for  the  shelf  behind  him, 
the  bartender  seized  a bottle  and  poured 
a jigger  of  the  amber  liquid.  Willie 
grabbed  shakily  for  it,  but  it  was  with- 
drawn from  his  reach. 

“You  gonna  play,  Willie?” 

“Mistah  Larry,  Ah — ” 

“Well?” 

“Yassuh,  Mistah  Larry,  Ah’ll  play — 
now  kin  Ah — ” 

“Here!’ 

Willie  succeeded  in  raising  the  whis- 
key convulsively  to  his  thick  lips  with- 
out spilling  more  than  a drop  or  two. 
The  bartender  gave  him  a glass  of  beer 
for  a chaser.  Willie  took  it  in  his  hand, 
turned  toward  the  piano,  and  eased  his 
huge  frame  onto  the  stool.  He  drank 
( continued  on  next  page) 
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ARRIERE  GARDE 

( For  ff.  IF.  R.  and  a few  others ) 


by  Bob  Hicks 


In  hours  inquisitive  and  quite  sublime, 

We’ve  thumb’d  o’er  thoughts  of  men  now  great  though  still ; 
Their  voices  strong  and  loud,  transcending  Time, 

Sound  through  the  whispers  raised  today.  These  fill 

The  mind  of  those  who  live  by  words  alone. 

W hat  arguments  can  teach  hyprocrisy? 

What  words  can  penetrate  the  shell  of  bone 
That  guards  Humanity’s  humanity? 

These  fools  invalidate  the  words  we  read, 

Smother  their  Truth,  invert  their  lies,  caress, 

Then  rape  word’s  souls  in  misdirected  deeds, 

And  waste  their  lives  in  prim  fallaciousness. 

Thus  moles  read  ; criticism  is  criticized. 

Who  sees  that  Life  can  not  be  memorized? 


IK  LUES 

half  his  beer  at  one  swallow  and  set  it  on 
the  music  rack.  Chairs  scraped  the  floor 
as  patrons  turned  to  look. 

“Atta  boy,  Willie!” 

His  beefy  left  hand  began  to  coax  the 
slow  bass  chords  of  a blues  number  from 
the  keyboard.  With  his  right  hand,  he 
seized  his  beer  and  gulped  what  was  left. 
Setting  the  empty  glass  down,  he  began 
a series  of  tinkling  trills  which  combined 
with  the  rumbling  bass  to  produce  a 
mournful,  pulsating  rhythm. 

“Sing,  Willie!” 

He  slowly  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
keys,  and  fixed  them  on  the  wall.  His 
mouth  dropped  open,  and,  as  if  in  a 
coma,  he  began  to  sing  in  a deep, 
throaty  voice. 

“Crazy  ’bout  ya,  baby,  but  Ah  jes’ 
ain’  got  the  price  . . .” 

The  man  who  was  playing  the  pin- 
ball machine  in  the  corner  had  stopped, 
and  was  leaning  back  against  it  with  his 
elbows  resting  on  the  glass. 

“You’re  a high  class  momma,  so  Ah 
guess  it  jes’  ain’  no  dice  . . 


VfcTILLIE’S  ENORMOUS  HANDS, 
" * which  looked  as  though  they  could 
crush  stone,  moved  over  the  keys  with 
amazing  lightness.  He  looked  out  the 
open  door,  and  saw  a lighted  buoy  in  the 
harbor  flash  to  every  fourth  beat  of  the 
melody. 

“Mah  baby’s  kisses  taste  like  cherry 
pie  . . 


Two  men  came  in  the  door  and  walked 
up  to  the  bar.  One  of  them  beckoned 
the  bartender  over.  Two  foaming  beers 
were  placed  before  them. 

“Gwine  to  love  mah  baby  ’till  the 
day  Ah  die  . . 

The  man  who  had  beckoned  to  the  bar- 
tender leaned  over  the  counter  and 
spoke  to  him. 

“What’s  the  jig’s  name  over  at  the 
piano  ?” 

“Willie — Willie  Caldwell,  I think.  He’s 
just  a bum  who  comes  in  here  once  in  a 
while  to  play  the  piano  and  mooch 
drinks.  He — ” 

“Married  ?” 

“Yeah,  he’s  got  a wife.  He  oughta 
be  home  with  her  instead  of  here.  I 
think  she’s  paralyzed,  or  somethin’.” 


“I’ll  say  she’s  paralyzed,  pal.  She  was 
found  strangled  up  in  a filthy  flat  not 
twenty  minutes  ago.” 

The  bartender  turned  and  stared  at 
Willie,  whose  voice  was  throbbing  now 
as  he  sang. 

“Dreamed  of  heav’n,  saw  mah  baby 
there, 

She  had  pearly  white  teeth  and  coal 
black  wavy  hair  . . .” 

The  two  men  left  the  bar  and  ap- 
proached Willie  from  either  side.  He 
turned  from  one  to  the  other,  his  face 
glistening  with  sweat.  One  of  the  men 
lifted  his  lapel,  and  jerked  his  head  to- 
wards the  door.  Willie  stopped  play- 
ing. A low  murmur  arose  from  the 
customers. 

Willie  rose  slowly  from  the  stool 
without  a word,  and  towering  above  both 
men,  shuffled  toward  the  entrance  be- 
tween them.  His  huge  body  filled  the 
door  for  an  instant,  and  then  was  gone. 
In  its  place,  the  lighted  buoy  in  the  har- 
bor flashed  in  time  to  every  fourth  beat 
of  the  melancholy  rhythm  that  still 
seemed  to  be  floating  out  over  the  bay. 

THE  END 
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THE  SURFACES 

by  Victor  Hirsch 


Number  One 

suddenly  I felt 
a singular  sigh 
of  a thousand 
congealed  mortals 
as  all  of  them 
looked  down  through 
a hole  in  the 
ground  and  saw 
mainly  nothing 


Number  Two 

a sliding  scale 
of  past  destinies 
and  future  rumblings 
left  a very  old 
acquaintance  of  yours 
of  mine  and 
of  him  over  there 
scrubbing  new  blood 
and  old  blood — that  is, 
the  blood  of  you  and 
of  me  and  him 
over  there — from 
a transparent  floor 
which  really  would 
never  come  to  a good, 
clean,  clear  shine 


Number  Three 

and  now  it  is 
my  turn  to  ask — 
when  will  this 
grey  night  sleep 
that  made  us 
limbless  and  pointless 
and  just  generally 
hollow,  but  that 
is  incredible  for 
its  momentary 
characteristic  ? 


WAKING 

by  Marilynn  Sidle 

Dark  shadows — 

Then  familiar  figures 
Greet  my  eyes, 

As  I open  them 

To  let  the  early  morning  in. 

Night 

Can  be  just  as  tiring  as  day. 

Rushing  around 

From  one  dream  to  another 

With  not  a moment’s  rest. 

Turn  off  the  sounds 
Of  passing  cars  and  voices. 

If  I could  shut  the  window  of  my  mind, 
I’d  go  back  to  sleep. 

But  1 have  already 
Let  the  light  in — 

Day  has  come. 


THE  KILLING 

by  Hugh  Carter  Laine 


A squeal  of  death  in  the  still  morning  air, 

Blood  stained  trousers  and  shoes, 

A dripping  knife. 

A line  zig-zags  cross  the  bare  ground  there 
Stops  for  the  blood  to  ooze 
Congealing  life. 

The  pungent  taste  of  smoke  billowing  high, 

Filling  the  eyes  with  tears. 

Oak  logs  crackle. 

Hair  steamed  and  scraped  oft"  by  rough  hands  to  lie 
Collected  mats  of  frost. 

Crystals  sparkle. 

All  that  was  long  ago. 

The  scpieal  is  frozen  now. 

But  when  November  winds  begin  to  blow, 

The  sharp  taste  of  burning  oak  fills  the  air. 
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CHECKMATE 


by  Herb  Byrne 


pAUL  KICKED  open  the  door  to  his  room  and  stepped  in- 
side. He  didn’t  turn  on  the  light,  but  stood  for  a moment 
staring  at  the  blurred  pattern  on  the  single  window  of  the 
bedroom.  It  was  nearly  4:00  and  the  rain  still  fell  over  the 
darkened  city.  Paul  was  wet  and  disgusted.  He  felt  cheated 
of  something,  but  worse  than  that,  he  was  sure  he  had 
cheated  Lucille  that  night.  He  jerked  his  gaze  from  the 
window  with  a start.  He  stepped  over  to  the  bed  and  sank 
down  slowly  so  that  the  springs  only  murmured  in  protest. 

What  had  she  said  before  he  left  her  apartment?  Paul  ran 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  through  his  tangled  blond  hair 
as  he  recalled  her  question. 

“Paul,  have  you  ever  written  anything,  any  poetry?” 

“Yes,”  he  had  replied.  Another  lie  to  cover  the  gulf  be- 
tween them.  “.  . . any  poetry?”  No,  he  hadn’t  written  any 
poetry.  Hut  the  lie  had  to  stop  somewhere.  Why  not  this 
morning,  he  thought. 

Paul  had  never  written  anything  except  an  occasional 
letter  while  in  the  service.  He  had  read  a little  poetry  in 
High  School  before  quitting  to  enlist.  He  had  neither  liked 
nor  disliked  it.  He  just  hadn’t  understood  it.  But  recently 
he  had  begun  to  appreciate  the  poetry  he  read,  or  that  which 
Lucille  read  to  him.  Paul  thought  that  his  understanding  of 
poetry  now  came  from  Lucille’s  influence.  She  had  prodded 
him  into  reading  poetry  again. 

Paul  got  up  and  snapped  on  the  light  over  the  little  desk 
by  the  window.  He  found  an  old  notebook  in  the  drawer 
and  leafed  through  precise  columns  of  figures  on  ore  tonnage 
he  had  entered  two  years  before  at  the  steel  mill.  He  turned 
several  pages  past  the  figures  while  gazing  at  the  window. 
The  pane  was  still  blurred,  but  clearer  now.  The  rain  had 
settled  down  to  a soft  patter  in  the  first  hazy,  blue-gray 
hint  of  dawn.  Paul  looked  down  at  the  blank  paper,  stained 
faintly  red  with  ore  dust.  He  began  to  write  very  slowly. 

Look  down  Lucille, 

And  see  the  sleeping 
Mistress  of  the  valley. 

Clad  in  misty  vapors, 

She  sleeps  in  peaceful  reverie, 

Her  softly  twinkling  charms  enhanced 
By  the  gentle  rippling  embrace 
Of  Nature’s  shimmering  silver  arms. 

We  have  scaled  these  heights  to  capture 
Lofty  fragments  of  this  timeless  love. 

And,  as  if  the  city  knew  our  thoughts 
And  wished  to  point  our  folly, 

The  Bessemer  by  the  river’s  bank 
Began  to  glow,  dull  orange  at  first, 

Then  yellow,  ever  brighter. 

Bursting  forth  in  white-hot  glory, 

Lighting  heaven  with  its  story, 

It  seemed  eternal  for  a moment, 

Then  was  gone,  its  glory  spent. 

Yes,  we  have  scaled  these  heights  . . . 

Yet,  we  go  our  separate  ways. 

Love’s  knowledge  is  not  for  us, 

Not  for  us  the  blissful  days, 

For  we  know  but  fear. 

It  was  nearly  7:00  when  Paul  finished  reading  the  poem 
over  to  himself.  He  was  tired.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  tried 
to  focus  them  on  something  moving  across  the  back  yard. 
The  window  pane  was  clear  now.  The  rain  had  stopped, 
and  day  had  arrived  under  lowering,  leaden  skies.  And 
there,  moving  sulkily  through  the  yard,  was  Mrs.  Dutko’s 
young  tomcat,  a shaggy  mass  of  wet,  black  fur  sneaking 
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back  home  after  an  all  night  prowl. 
Paul  felt  sorry  for  the  animal. 

The  cat  disappeared  under  the  porch 
and  Paul  glanced  back  at  the  paper  be- 
fore him.  He  had  only  wanted  to  write 
about  the  view  from  Mount  Washington 
that  Lucille  liked  so  well.  They  had 
spent  many  hours  up  there,  at  night 
usually,  when  the  city  was  asleep  and 
the  valley  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  looked 
so  peaceful  and  inviting.  But  he  had 
written  more  than  that.  His  poem  was 
the  final  chapter  in  an  affair  as  strange 
as  any  he  had  read  of  in  fiction,  and  he 
had  been  reading  at  every  opportunity 
during  the  past  six  months.  His  thoughts 
drifted  back  to  a day  in  January  when 
he  had  met  the  woman  about  whom  his 
life  had  revolved  ever  since. 

Paul  was  a blower  in  the  cast-house 
of  No.  5 blast  furnace  at  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Illinois 
Steel  Corporation.  After  five  years  with 
the  corporation,  Paul  had  a responsible 
job,  and  one  completely  to  his  liking. 
He  treated  his  furnace  with  the  respect 
and  admiration  a doting  husband  might 
bestow  on  a beautiful  but  erratic  wife. 
And  the  rewards  were  the  same.  Paul 
supervised  the  charging  of  his  hungry 
mistress  with  tons  of  coke,  limestone,  and 
iron  ore.  He  kept  a wary  eye  on  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  hot 
blast  fed  in  through  twelve  glowing 
tuyers,  and  noted  the  activity  of  the 
dancing  blue  fame  that  played  about  the 
bosh  plates.  Twice  during  his  eight- 
hour  shift,  Paul  assumed  the  role  he 
gloried  in.  He  rolled  back  the  mud-gun, 
checked  the  runways,  and  gave  the  order 
to  drill  through  the  clap  plug  that  led 
to  the  bowels  of  the  furnace.  The  most 
delicate  operation  of  all  he  performed 
himself.  He  inserted  a lance  of  burning 
gas  into  the  drill-hole,  then  shot  pure 
oxygen  through  ten  feet  of  half-inch 
pipe  to  make  the  final  opening.  Paul 
was  father,  midwife,  and  doctor,  and  he 
took  immense  pride  in  delivering  his 


laboring  mistress  of  four  hundred  tons 
of  hissing,  gurgling  pig-iron,  dodging 
nimbly  up  the  incline  out  of  reach  of 
the  charging,  searing  mass  as  it  burst 
the  womb  and  spattered  against  the 
guard  plate.  Paul  stood  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  roaring  commands,  hidden 
in  a cloud  of  orange  gases  shot  through 
with  tiny  brilliant  sparklers  of  hot  raw 
iron. 

^^N  HIS  WAY  HOME  from  work  on 
January  19th,  Paul  had  stepped  into 
Gammon’s  Restaurant  to  get  out  of  the 
rain.  He  had  never  stopped  there  before. 
The  place  was  always  crowded  with  the 
shop  people  of  East  Liberty,  women  and 
girls  in  crisp,  white  blouses  and  men  in 
neatly  pressed  suits  with  pink,  soft 
hands.  Paul  felt  uncomfortable  in  that 
sort  of  company,  with  his  work  pants 
and  leather  jacket,  his  brown,  calloused 
hands,  and  his  hair  gritty  with  ore  dust. 
But  that  night  he  was  standing  behind 
a woman  in  a leopard  coat,  waiting  un- 
easily for  a place  to  sit.  When  the 
hostess  called  for  two,  he  moved  to  a 
tiny  booth  in  a corner  of  the  dimly 
lighted  room.  He  followed  the  woman 
in  the  leopard  coat.  They  would  sit  to- 
gether, if  she  didn’t  mind. 

Paul  busied  himself  with  the  menu 
while  his  companion  of  circumstance  took 
a king-sized  cigarette  out  of  a case. 
Paul  fumbled  with  his  lighter,  hoping 
for  an  opportunity  to  look  at  her.  When 
the  flame  snapped  into  life,  she  looked 
directly  at  him,  said  nothing,  but  leaned 
forward  for  the  light.  During  a brief 
instant  Paul  was  able  to  look  carefully 
at  her.  He  couldn’t  help  looking  at  her 
eyes,  the  biggest,  brownest,  most  ex- 
pressive eyes  he  had  ever  seen.  Her 
face,  if  one  forgot  the  eyes,  was  an  ex- 
pressionless mask.  But  it  was  a beauti- 
ful mask  by  any  standard,  with  finely 
molded  features,  pale  in  the  glow  of  the 
lighter,  and  perfectly  complimented  by 
a full  mouth,  expertly  made  up.  Her 
hair  was  rather  long,  naturally  curly, 


We  cater  to  the  collegienne  in  the 

Collegienne  Shop*  fourth  floor 

. . . to  the  university  man  in  the 

Men  \s  Sh  ops , fi  rs  t a n d t h i rd  floo  rs 
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HOWARD  and  SARATOGA  STREETS 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Paul  decided,  and  it  matched  the  color 
of  her  eyes. 

“Thank  you.”  Her  low,  pleasant  voice 
cut  short  any  further  speculation  on 
Paul’s  part.  He  went  back  to  the  menu, 
unable  to  decide  on  anything  except 
that  he  would  like  to  become  acquainted 
with  her. 

After  giving  their  orders  to  a tardy 
waitress,  they  sat  in  silence  until  Paul 
decided  to  open  the  conversation  to 
break  the  tension  he  felt. 

“Do  you  eat  here  often?”  he  inquired. 

“About  once  a week.  I don’t  think 
I have  seen  you  here  before.  Do  you 
work  in  East  Liberty?”  She  spoke  slow- 
ly, easily,  only  her  eyes  changing  ex- 
pression. 

“No.  I’m  out  at  the  Edgar  Thomson 
works.  I change  cars  near  here,  but  the 
rain  was  too  much  to  fight  tonight.  I’ve 
never  eaten  here  before.  Do  you  live 
near  here?” 

“Yes,  just  a few  blocks  from  here. 

I work  at  Shadyside  Hospital.” 

“Are  you  a nurse?  I’ve  never  met  a 
nurse  before.  Used  to  see  a few  while 
I was  in  the  service,  but  they  were  off 
limits  for  sergeants.  I always  wondered 
what  nurses  did  with  their  spare  time — 
out  of  the  service  I mean.” 

“Well,  I am  a nurse.”  Her  eyes  smiled, 
then  her  mouth,  just  a little.  “I  wasn’t 
in  the  service,  but  I spend  most  of  my 
spare  time  reading.  In  fact,  I read  a 
good  deal  while  on  duty.  I’m  on  private 
duty,  and  sometimes  there  is  little  else 
to  do.”  Her  eyes  were  still  smiling. 
“You  read,  don’t  you?” 

“Sure.  But  I don’t  spend  most  of  my 
spare  time  reading.  There  are  other 
things  to  do.  Most  of  the  reading  I do 
is  connected  with  my  work.  What  do 
you  do  at  night?”  Paul  was  beginning 
to  feel  she  was  poking  fun  at  him. 

“I  usually  work  from  3:00  until  11:00. 
If  I’m  not  too  busy  I read  a little.  So 
you  see,  I read  at  night  too.”  She  wasn’t 
smiling  now.  Her  eyes  wrere  question- 
ing. “What  do  you  do  at  night?” 

Paul  looked  straight  at  her.  The  eyes 
didn’t  change.  He  wondered  if  she  real- 
ly wanted  him  to  answer  her  question. 
He  reached  for  a cigarette. 

“Oh,  I go  out  and  have  a good  time 
around  the  neighborhood.”  Paul  was 
backing  down,  but  he  really  wanted  to 
know  what  she  did.  “What  kind  of  stuff 
do  you  read  all  the  time?  Don’t  tell  me 
that’s  all  you  do  with  your  time.” 

“Last  week  I read  Kant  to  my  patient, 
nearly  four  hours  a night.  He  liked  it 
and  understood  more  about  it  than  I 
did.  Sometimes  I go  to  plays  when  I’m 
off  duty.  Medea  will  be  at  the  Nixon 

C continued  on  next  page) 
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starting  next  Monday.  I might  go  down 
to  see  it.  Do  you  like  plays?” 

“I  guess  the  last  play  I saw  was 
Hamlet,  while  I was  in  the  service. 
Pretty  good.  Some  fellow  named  Evans, 
I think,  toured  the  forward  areas  with 
it.  I’ve  heard  of  Medea,  hut  I can’t  re- 
member what  it’s  about.  Maybe  we  had 
better  eat  before  everything  gets  cold.” 
Paul  was  relieved  to  be  able  to  eat 
for  a while.  He  didn’t  want  to  let  her 
find  out  how  little  he  knew  of  literature. 
He  wondered  if  she  had  gone  to  college. 

They  ate  their  meal  in  silence.  When 
it  was  over  they  sat  for  a while  and 
smoked  and  speculated  about  the  rain. 
She  didn’t  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry  to 
leave.  Paul  decided  he  would  offer  her 
a ride  home  in  a taxi. 

“Say— uh  . . .” 

“Lucille.” 

“Oh,  thanks.  My  name’s  Paul.  Paul 
Karaney — Hungarian,  but  my  father 
spells  it  different  now.  Anyway,  Lucille, 
. . .”  the  name  didn’t  sound  strange  to 
him.  It  seemed  to  fit  her  perfectly. 
“Why  don’t  we  catch  a cab  ? I could 
drop  you  over  at  your  place  and  go  on 
home  from  there.” 

“Thank  you.”  She  was  looking  at 
him  once  again  with  questioning  eyes. 
It  seemed  to  Paul  that  she  wanted  some- 
thing from  him,  wanted  him  to  say 
something  or  do  something,  but  he 
couldn’t  imagine  what  it  was.  “Maybe 
we  can  sit  out  on  the  porch  and  talk 
for  a while.  I like  to  sit  out  there  and 
listen  to  the  rain.  You  can  leave  a 
call  with  the  cashier  for  the  cab.” 

"^HE  RIDE  to  her  apartment  was  a 
1 short  and  silent  one.  The  apartment 
was  a second  floor  walk-up  in  an  old 
house  with  an  old-fashioned  wide  porch. 
They  sat  on  the  railing  facing  each  other 
in  the  dark,  listening  to  the  rain  and 


the  cars  splashing  by.  Lucille  shared 
the  apartment  with  another  nurse.  Both 
of  them  usually  worked  the  later  after- 
noon shift  at  the  hospital.  Lucille  told 
Paul  that  they  had  been  together  for 
nearly  five  years,  starting  off  at  nurs- 
ing school  together.  Neither  of  them 
had  been  to  college.  They  just  happened 
to  be  interested  in  literature,  drama,  and 
art,  and  enjoyed  each  other’s  company. 

“But  don’t  you  ever  go  out  on  dates  at 
all?”  Paul  protested. 

“Oh  yes.  We  go  out  on  double  dates 
with  some  of  the  doctors  or  interns  at 
the  hospital.  But  it  never  lasts  long  or 
gets  serious.  We  just  aren’t  interested 
in  the  same  things  usually.  On  nights 
like  tonight,  when  one  of  us  is  off  duty, 
the  other  usually  goes  over  to  Gammon’s, 
then  back  here  to  catch  up  on  housework 
and  ironing  and  more  reading.  It  isn’t 
as  dull  as  it  may  sound,  Paul.  There  is 
another  world  and  a new  life  in  litera- 
ture. People  are  too  busy  now,  earning 
money  and  hurrying  from  one  experi- 
ence to  another.  They  don’t  take  time 
to  think.  They  only  want  to  do — to  act — 
to  see — to  be  entertained.  If  people  only 
knew  it,  they  could  experience  many 
things  at  their  leisure,  in  their  homes, 
through  careful  reading.  That  way  they 
would  not  only  have  the  experience,  but 
they  could  relish  it  more  thoroughly 
because  they  could  stop  and  think  about 
it,  instead  of  rushing  blindly  ahead  to  the 
next  thrill.  Does  it  make  sense  to  you  ? 
Have  you  ever  taken  the  time  to  think 
about  what  you  do  for  enjoyment?” 

“I’m  not  sure  if  I understand  every- 
thing you’re  trying  to  tell  me,  Lucille. 
You  seem  to  be  content  with  living  in 
a way  that  I’m  sure  would  have  seemed 
silly  and  boring  to  me  a few*  hours  ago — 
if  I had  thought  of  it  myself.  I haven’t 
seen  a play  in  four  years,  and  I can’t 
remember  much  about  that  one.  So  how 
about  us  two  compromising  a little.  I’ll 
try  a little  of  your  way  if  you’ll  ditch 
your  roommate  long  enough  to  go  out 
on  a date  with  me.  We  can  go  down  to 


see  Medea  one  night  next  week.  Maybe 
we’ll  both  learn  something.  Okay?” 

Lucille  looked  at  Paul  for  a long 
moment,  then  smiled.  Her  whole  being 
smiled  at  him,  the  first  real  change  in 
expression  he  had  seen  in  her  that  eve- 
ning. Still,  she  said  nothing,  and  for  an 
instant  Paul  became  angry  with  the 
thought  of  her  silently  mocking  him. 
Then,  with  a quick  movement  she  jumped 
lightly  to  the  floor  of  the  porch. 

“All  right,  it’s  a bargain,”  she  said. 
“You  can  call  me  here  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day and  we’ll  arrange  the  time.  I’m  in 
the  phone  book.  Henschel  is  my  last 
name.”  She  spelled  it  for  him.  “I  really 
have  enjoyed  talking  to  you  tonight. 
I’m  sure  there  is  a great  deal  I can 
learn  from  you  Paul.  I’ll  be  waiting  to 
hear  from  you.  Good  night.” 

She  turned  quickly  and  went  to  the 
door,  unlocked  it,  and  stepped  inside 
without  looking  back.  Paul  was  still 
sitting  on  the  porch  rail.  Caught  un- 
prepared by  her  sudden  departure,  he 
had  not  even  answered.  He  was  disap- 
pointed when  the  door  closed  softly  be- 
hind her.  He  had  wanted  a last  glimpse 
of  her  face.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  tell  him 
more  than  her  words  did,  and  now  he  was 
eager  to  know  her  better. 

Paul  waited  until  a light  from  an  up- 
stairs window  outlined  the  tree  in  the 
front  yard,  then  slid  from  the  porch 
rail  and  walked  down  the  front  steps 
into  the  rain.  He  didn’t  bother  to  look 
up  at  the  window.  He  knew  the  blind 
would  be  drawn.  The  rain  was  warm 
and  fresh  smelling,  almost  friendly,  as 
he  walked  to  the  nearest  drug  store. 
Paul  called  a cab.  He  didn’t  go  straight 
home,  but  stopped  at  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary and  spent  an  hour  pouring  over 
a copy  of  Medea. 

The  night  they  had  seen  the  play 
was,  Paul  mused,  the  first  real  date  he 
had  gone  on  since  leaving  High  School. 
Oh  ...  he  used  to  go  to  dances  out  at 
the  Veteran’s  Club  and  pick  up  the 
lusty  girls  from  the  Slavic  quarter  where 
he  lived.  And  he  used  to  want  them, 
and  take  them  too,  all  liquored  up  so 
that  he  didn’t  really  enjoy  it.  But  with 
Lucille  it  was  different.  He  only  wanted 
to  be  with  her,  to  enjoy  her  conversation 
and  her  beauty. 

Their  first  date  had  led  to  others,  of- 
ten just  walks  through  Schenley  Park 
before  she  went  on  duty.  They  talked  a 
great  deal,  about  almost  anything — re- 
ligion, politics,  economics,  war.  She 
seemed  to  know  so  much  about  every- 
thing, except  love.  They  talked  about 
love  infrequently,  and  when  they  did 
the  conversation  was  strained  and  halt- 
ing. Lucille  was  the  natural  leader  in 
their  conversations,  she  had  a pleasant 

( continued  on  page  19) 
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THE  CANDIDATE 

by  Bob  Hicks 


/'NLD  RED  THOMPSON  sat  tilted 
against  the  wall  in  the  wood  arm- 
chair beside  the  table.  He  was  smoking 
a pipe  and  reading  a two-day-old  “Moun- 
tain Democrat.”  In  front  of  him  three 
men  sat  along  the  counter  behind  bottles 
of  beer,  and  one  of  them  was  picking 
at  a nearly  empty  sardine  tin.  They  were 
in  work  clothes  and  talked  in  short, 
choppy  thoughts  whenever  one  of  them 
had  something  to  say. 

“What  you  so  clammed  up  about  this 
afternoon,  Red?”  said  the  swarthy  man 
with  the  sardines. 

“Heck,  Crowbar,  Mary’s  after  him 
again,”  said  the  short  fellow  next  to 
him. 

Red  said  nothing,  but  continued  to 
read  over  the  paper. 

Crowbar  held  up  his  empty  bottle  and 
said,  “Gunther’s  for  me  and  John,  Red.” 

Red  put  down  his  paper  and  leisurely 
went  into  the  back  room.  He  opened 
the  ice  cooler  and  took  out  a bottle  of 


ale,  opened  it,  took  a couple  of  deep 
swallows,  replaced  the  cap,  and  returned 
it  to  the  ice.  Then  he  took  out  a Gun- 
ther’s bottle  and  opened  it,  wiping  the 
mouth  with  his  thumb,  and  returned  to 
the  restaurant,  placing  the  beer  be- 
fore Crowbar  and  waiting  for  the  money, 
saying  nothing. 

“How  about  John’s  beer?” 

“What?” 

“I  said  two  beers.  What’s  the  matter 
with  you,  Red?  You  get  fogged  up  when 
you’re  sober.” 

He  returned  to  the  back  room  and 
brought  out  the  other  beer  and  again 
waited  for  his  money.  After  Crowbar 
fished  it  out  of  his  overalls,  he  rang 
it  into  the  register  and  returned  to  his 
paper. 

The  screen  door  from  the  street 
creaked  open  and  Blaine  Rogers  walked 
in  with  a stack  of  white  posters  in  one 
hand  and  brushing  dust  from  his  suit 
with  the  other.  He  came  behind  the 


counter  and  sat  on  the  table  next  to  Red, 
nodding  to  the  others. 

“How  about  a beer,  Red?”  he  said. 
“What  make?” 

“Take  your  choice.” 

“I  don’t  want  none.” 

“Truth  of  it  is,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mary’s  af- 
ter him  again,”  put  in  John. 

“Well,  Red,  reason  why  I dropped  in 
this  time  of  day  is  to  see  if  you’ll  put 
one  of  my  posters  in  your  window.  I’m 
runnin’  for  County  Commissioner,  you 
know,  and  a little  advertisin’  don’t  hurt 
at  all.” 

Red  put  down  his  paper  and  pipe. 
“Got  those  darned  things  all  over  town 
now,  don’t  you?” 

“Yep.  Most  everybody’s  givin’  me  a 
hand.  Mighty  nice  folks  in  this  town. 
Ain’t  no  little  town  anymore,  either. 
Growin’  all  the  time.  Won’t  be  long  be- 
fore you  store  men  will  be  callin’  the 
tune  in  this  county,  either.” 

“Well,  since  you  got  those  things  all 
over  the  place,  you  needn’t  clutter  my 
place  up  with  ’em.  I don’t  want  none 
of  ’em  in  here,  and  that’s  final.” 

“Sorry  you  feel  that  way,  Red.  I 
sort  of  hoped  to  have  you  and  your 
crowd  in  behind  me.  It’s  you  folks  that 
I aim  to  represent  and  look  out  for,  you 
know.  I sure  wish  you’d  change  around.” 
“I  said  my  piece,”  said  Red.  “Your 
bunch  are  lookin’  out  for  nobody  but  old 
number  one.  Always  have  and  always 
will.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,  as  I said.  I’ll  drop 
in  and  see  you  again  when  you’re  feelin’ 
better.  So  long,  Red,”  he  said  as  he 
went  out  the  door. 

After  he  had  started  his  car  and 
pulled  away,  Red  turned  to  the  others 
and  said,  “Know  why  I said  that?” 
“No,  Red.  What’s  eatin’  you,  any- 
ways?” asked  Crowbar. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what.  That  feller  don’t 
know  nothin’.  That  big  roll  of  fat  don’t 
know  any  more  about  politics  than  a 
cat  goin’  to  war,  that’s  what.” 

“Heck,  Red,  you  didn’t  have  to  give 
him  both  barrels  in  the  face.  There 
ain’t  nobody  around  here  who  votes  for 
them  fellers,  anyhow.  Your  trouble  is 
( continued  on  next  page) 
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you  need  a beer.  Tell  you  what,  I’ll  pay 
if  you  have  one.” 

rn  HE  THIRD  MAN  spoke  up.  “And 
* I’ll  treat  the  second  one  if  you’ll 
come  up  to  the  county  seat  with  us  and 
run  against  Blaine  Rogers.” 

“I’ll  run  in  a pig’s  ear.  And  I don’t 
want  no  beer.”  He  left  the  counter  and 
went  into  the  back  room  and  took  an- 
other swallow  of  his  ale  and  returned  it 
to  the  cooler  as  before. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  counter  he 
turned  on  the  third  man  and  said, 
“Look  here,  Johnny  Bill.  You  always 
come  up  with  some  wise  idea.  Why  don’t 
you  go  up  yourself  and  run  for  com- 
missioner. You  got  some  wise  ideas,  you 
have.” 

“Why  don’t  you  have  a beer,  Red,  and 
stop  explodin’  off  all  over  the  place.” 

“He  can’t  have  no  beer,  Bill.  Mary 
cut  him  off.” 

“Like  heck  she  has.  1 can  drink  when 
I want  to  drink,  but  the  afternoon’s 
no  time  to  begin.” 

“Never  seemed  to  affect  your  thirst 
last  week.” 

“You  tramps  let  me  drink  when  1 
want  to  drink.” 

“Well,  you  go  get  us  all  one  and  see 
if  you  can’t  work  up  a thirst  before  you 
get  back.” 

Red  went  into  the  back  room  and  re- 
turned with  four  bottles,  placed  three 
on  the  counter,  the  fourth  on  his  table, 
and  stood  waiting  for  Crowbar’s  money. 
After  Crowbar  placed  a bill  on  the 
counter,  Red  sat  down  and  started  on 
his  new  bottle  of  ale. 

Johnny  Bill  looked  at  him.  “Why  not 
run  for  the  job?  You  could  close  up  and 
move  up  to  Pineland  and  run  them  fat 
moneymen  all  over  the  county.  For  once 
someone  could  do  some  good  around 
here.” 

No  one  said  anything  for  a long  while, 
and  each  man  drank  through  two  more 
rounds  of  beer  before  Johnny  Bill  tried 
again.  “What  the  devil,  Red,  can’t  do  no 
harm  for  you  to  run.  I’d  pay  the  bond 
to  put  you  up  just  to  see  you  talk  around 
them  fellers  like  you  do  in  your  own 
bar.  It’d  be  worth  it.” 

“Them  fellers  know  what  I think.  I 
ain’t  going  up  there  blastin’  around  just 
to  help  your  bunch  to  get  some  laughs. 
If  I went  at  all,  I’d  go  ’cause  I don’t 
like  the  way  our  roads  ain’t  gettin’  took 
care  of,  and  the  taxes  takin’  a man’s 
livin’  right  out  of  his  cash  register,  and 
our  kids  havin’  to  go  to  the  same  school 
we  went  to.  It’s  about  time  somebody 
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put  some  fire  under  them  and  made  some 
good  changes,  instead  of  sittin’  by  and 
watchin’  them  thieves  gettin’  fatter  and 
richer.  I wouldn’t  go  because  of  the 
money,  but  to  teach  Blaine  Rogers  and  a 
few  of  his  crowd  that  us  little  fellers 
got  some  gumpshin  and  know-how.” 

“It  ain’t  for  laughs  at  all,  Red,”  said 
Crowbar.  “We  need  your  kind  up  there, 
that’s  all.  Ain’t  you  always  got  the 
right  answer  for  them  politic  fellers 
when  they  come  up  with  something 
against  us?” 

Red  did  not  reply,  but  went  into  the 
back  room  and  brought  out  a case  of 
beer  with  ice  dripping  through  the  case 
from  between  the  bottles  and  set  it 
under  his  table. 

By  the  time  that  the  case  was  almost 
empty,  Red  was  talking  more  and  more 
toward  Pineland  and  the  empties  on  the 
counter  were  becoming  more  numerous. 
His  eyes  squinted  when  he  looked  up,  and 
he  had  abandoned  first  the  pipe  for 
rolled  cigarettes  and  finally,  those  for 
Johnny  Bill’s  “Avalons.”  He  was  still 
sitting  in  his  chair,  but  now  his  feet 
were  propped  up  on  the  counter.  Finally, 
he  said,  “Tell  you  what,  Bill.  You  ain’t 
so  dumb  as  I thought.  This  is  a right 
smart  idea.  You  go  call  up  to  Pineland 
and  see  if  we  can  still  get  registered 
and  the  rest  of  us  will  get  ready.” 

Everyone  stirred  suddenly  in  positive 
amazement,  and  Johnny  Bill  was  out  the 
door  and  up  the  street  toward  the  store 
before  Red  could  get  in  another  word. 

“Crowbar,  you  get  out  and  start  that 
car  and  I’ll  get  Mary  in  here  to  take 
care  of  the  workin’  crowd.  They’re  due 
in  any  minute.”  Then,  more  to  himself 
he  said,  “First,  clean  up  a little  of  this 
mess,”  and  began  to  carry  the  empties 
into  the  back  room. 

QOON  CROWBAR  reappeared  in  the 
doorway  from  the  street,  saying, 
“Red,  that  car  of  your’n  ain’t  got  a bat- 
tery. We  can’t  go  no  place  with  it  in 
that  condition.” 

“Well,  you  and  John  hop  uptown  and 
hii-e  Zeb  Wardrup’s  taxi,  and  I’ll  get 
Mary  in  here.” 

The  place  emptied  and  Red  was  about 
to  go  out  the  back  door  when  it  opened 
and  his  wife  walked  in. 

“Ernest,  your  supper’s  ready.” 

“Don’t  want  none.” 

“Don’t  want  none?” 

“Nope.  Goin’  to  Pineland.” 

“Pineland?  What  in  land  sakes  for?” 

“Coin’  to  run  for  County  Commis- 
sioner, that’s  what.” 

“Ernest  Thompson,  you’ll  do  no  such 
thing.  You’ll  not  go  up  there  and  make 


a fool  of  yourself  and  your  family  this 
afternoon.  You’re  drinking.” 

“I  ain’t  drinkin’.” 

“Well,  you’ll  go  no  place  this  day, 
and  that’s  final.”  With  this,  she  opened 
the  back  door  and  called  along  the 
porch  to  Martha  Rich,  who  came  hur- 
riedly from  the  kitchen,  wiping  soapy 
hands  on  her  apron. 

“What  is  it,  Mary.” 

“Help  me  with  Ernest  to  the  house. 
He’s  due  for  a nap  again.” 

The  two  large  women  grabbed  Red 
under  the  arms  and  hauled  him  out  the 
back  door  and  across  the  porch  toward 
the  house.  The  front  screen  door  opened 
and  Johnny  Bill  stumbled  in,  staggering 
slightly  from  the  exertion  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  headed  for  the  back  room,  say- 
ing, “It’s  all  right,  Red,  they’re  stayin’ 
open  late  all  this  week.”  He  stopped  at 
the  back  room  door  and,  finding  no  one 
there,  went  in  and  opened  a cold  beer 
and  came  back  out  to  the  counter  and 
began  to  drink  it.  In  about  three  swal- 
lows, John  and  Crowbar  came  in  from 
the  street. 

“We  got  Zeb  Wardrup  ready  to  go  and 
Jim  Frenkel  says  he’s  goin’  to  start  a 
list  for  people  to  sign  for  Red  to  run. 
Where’s  Red.” 

“Don’t  know.  Gettin’  Mary,  I guess. 
You  fellers  better  get  a beer  before  we 
leave.” 

The  back  door  opened,  and  Mary 
Thompson  walked  in  and  sat  in  Red’s 
chair,  saying  nothing  to  them. 

“Red  gettin’  ready?”  asked  Johnny 
Bill. 

“Did  you  pay  for  that  beer,  Johnny 
Bill?” 

“Yep.  Where’s  Red?  We’re  goin’  up 
to  Pineland  with  him  after  draft  beer.” 

“He  isn’t  going,”  said  Mary,  and 
picked  up  the  damp  “Mountain  Demo- 
crat,” settling  back  to  wait  for  the 
working  crowd  to  come  in. 

THE  END 
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Fine  Arts 

CLOTHED  in  inconspicuous  se- 
clusion on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Arts  and  Science  Building  are  the 
classrooms  and  studios  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Department. 

Created  in  1943  during  the  war 
years,  it  has  grown  in  eight  years 
to  be  one  of  the  more  respected  and 
notable  Departments  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Noah  Webster,  an  English-maj- 
or's best  friend,  defines  art  as  a 
“skill  in  performance,  acquired  by 
experience,  study,  or  observation.” 
Colonel  James  P.  Wharton,  Depart- 
ment head,  and  his  staff  of  five  in- 
structors stress  the  importance  of 
a three  dimensional  art  education : 
observation,  study,  and  practical 
experience.  Student  work  is  divided 
between  classroom  and  studio 
courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and 

( continued  on  next  page) 


John  Marshall  fits  brass  strippings  to  a clay  torso  he  shaped  in 
preparation  for  casting  it  in  plaster. 
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Herb  Monaghan  brushes  up  on  his  finished  gorilla 
statuary.  Below:  A clay  model  waits  to  receive  final 
plaster  application.  The  plaster,  applied  in  several 
sections,  is  later  removed  from  the  figure  and  secured 
together  to  make  a mold.  Blaster  poured  into  the  mold 
hardens  to  form  the  final  figure. 


sculptoring.  Studio  work  is  primar- 
ily concerned  with  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  theoretical  and  histori- 
cal research  taught  in  the  class- 
rooms. 

When  a student  enrolls  in  a course 
in  the  Fine  Arts  curriculum,  he  pro- 
gresses through  a period  of  prelimi- 
nary training  which  takes  approxi- 


mately five  weeks  to  complete.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  he  learns  to  mix 
paints,  to  combine  colors  to  produce 
a desired  effect,  and  to  use  shading 
in  painting  and  drawing.  Next,  the 
student  begins  to  paint,  creating 
from  still  and  real  life  models. 

Oil  painting  is  divided  into  vari- 
ous fields — still  life,  portraiture,  and 


landscape  to  mention  a few.  Before 
an  individual  can  become  accomp- 
lished in  any  or  all  of  these,  he  must 
perfect  his  work  to  an  exacting  de- 
gree. For  example,  should  a stu- 
dent be  interested  in  specializing  in 
portraiture,  he  must  first  reproduce 
on  canvas  a “block-head”,  a flat- 
planed,  featureless  bust  ; then,  a 
“muscle”  or  “anatomical  head” 
showing  the  prominent  facial 
muscles,  a reproduction  of  which 
is  designed  to  develop  in  the  stu- 
dent an  appreciation  of  correct  form 
and  structure.  A still  life  specialist 
begins  by  painting  a collage — a 
French  word  meaning  “collection” 

- — in  this  case  a collection  of  such 
articles  as  a piece  of  twine,  sev- 
eral leaves,  some  colored  cardboard, 
a seashell,  etc.  This  reproduction 
is  used  to  test  and  develop  a stu- 
dent’s ability  to  duplicate  texture, 
balance,  and  color  in  forms. 

HARTON  TAKES  a person- 
w w al  interest  in  the  progress 
of  each  student.  Encouraging  and 
visiting  each  one  as  he  works,  he 
suggests,  never  demands,  small 
changes  in  the  work  to  improve  its 
composition  and  structure.  “The 
main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
stress  originality,”  Wharton  ex- 
plains. “To  order  someone  to  paint 
as  I want  them  to,  would  be  defeat- 
ing that  purpose.” 

Wharton’s  artistic  pursuits  have 
carried  him  to  Mexico,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Europe.  He  once  refused 
to  accept  an  honorary  diploma  be- 
cause he  claimed  that  no  one  could 
learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  art. 

The  Department  recently  spon- 
sored an  exhibit  featuring  painting 
and  drawings  by  first  semester  stu- 
dents. It  also  sponsors  a painting 
of  the  month,  an  exhibit  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Administration  Building. 

Although  courses  are  generally 
given  to  supplement  and  comple- 
ment a liberal  Arts  and  Science  cur- 
riculum, fine  art  students  often  be- 
come teachers  or  carry  their  talents 
into  a professional  or  commercial 
career  in  art. 
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Practical  Arts 

ROB  ABLY  FEW  groups  of 
students  have  more  fun  pre- 
paring themselves  for  their  futures 
than  those  enrolled  in  Practical  Art 
classes.  They  touch  on  everything 
from  ceramics  to  puppetry,  and  ac- 
tion drawing.  Seldom  do  the  stu- 
dents lose  interest  in  their  work ; 
the  content  of  the  courses  makes 
it  next  to  impossible. 

For  instance,  one  class  in  simple 
crafts  recently  made  semi-educa- 
tional toys.  Everything  from  minia- 
ture trains  to  a medieval  castle 
complete  with  turrets  and  a draw- 
bridge turned  up.  Another  toy  was  a 
blessing  to  parents  who  get  gray 
deciphering  Junior’s  report  of 
where  the  big  and  little  hands  are — 
a clock  of  acousta-board  with  paint- 
ed drawer  knobs  inserted  where 
the  numbers  would  be.  It  had  mov- 
able hands  secured  in  the  center 
with  a sawed-off  golf  tee,  designed 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  learning 
to  tell  time.  A third  toy,  also  of 
acousta-board,  was  a head  with  dif- 
ferent sets  of  features  (eyes,  eye- 
( continued  on  next  page) 

Top:  Students  in  portraiture  class  receive  pointers 
on  tone  and  shading  from  Col.  J.  P.  Wharton.  Center: 
Betty  Hillsee  stands  beside  a still  life  scene  she 
painted,  employing  the  spatula  technique.  Bottom:  The 
three  phases  of  portraiture  drawing  are  illustrated:  a 
blockhead,  showing  facial  planes;  an  anatomical  head 
with  tendrons  and  muscles;  and  a finished  canvas. 
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brows,  hair,  and  mouth)  that  could 
be  interchanged  to  make  the  face 
look  cross-eyed,  unhappy,  or  sense- 
less. Dolls,  puzzles,  and  blocks:  all 
were  there.  The  variety  and  lack  of 
duplication  in  the  group  was  re- 
markable. 

Those  who  take  a course  in  weav- 
ing. work  with  their  own  original 
designs  and  string  the  looms  they 
use  ; those  in  metalry  shape,  glaze, 
and  bake  ash  trays,  bowls,  masks, 
and  other  metal  objects.  Students  of 
interior  decorating  must  fit  furniture 
in  its  most  livable  and  attractive 
arrangement  to  the  blue  prints  of 
an  entire  house.  Paper  outlines  of 
chairs,  sofas,  and  tables  are  moved 
from  wall  to  wall,  from  room  to 
room,  until  their  proper  positions 
are  determined. 

In  costume  designing,  imagina- 
tion gives  way  to  pen,  ink,  and  color 
to  create  willow-like  females  ar 
rayed  in  someone’s  latest  spark  of 
genius.  Each  costume  illustration 
carries  with  it  sample  scraps  of  the 
material  to  be  used  if  such  creations 
ever  become  realities — as  they  of- 


ten do.  Inspirations  for  the  styles 
come  from  everything  and  every- 
where : an  early  American  fork- 

might  have  its  simple  lines  reflected 
in  a pair  of  shorts ; a half-peeled 
banana  might  have  inspired  a peas- 
ant skirt. 

Practical  art  is  a field  in  which 
artistic  ability  pays  dividends.  Many 
enrolled  in  the  course  plan  to  go 
later  into  advertising,  where  typog- 
raphy and  lettering,  advertising  lay- 
out, merchandise  display,  and  other 
similar  studies  offered  in  the  De- 
partment will  be  definite  assets  to 
them.  Those  who  see  a future  in 
the  field  of  textiles  turn  to  courses 
like  printing  and  silk  screening. 

Many  people  who  once  thought  of 
art  as  a purely  cultural  subject  now 
realize  that  it  also  offers  exceptional 
opportunities  to  the  individual  who 
has  artistic  ability  plus  training  to 
apply  that  gift  to  everyday  life. 
Talent  depends  on  the  student ; but 
guidance  in  how  to  make  it  pay-  is 
waiting  in  the  Practical  Art  De- 
partment. 

THE  END 


Top:  A student  holds  two  finished  products  of  puppetry  class,  used  as  edu- 
cational media.  Center:  Finishing  touches  are  given  to  an  interior  decorating 
project.  Bottom:  An  air  brush,  paper,  and  imagination  create  an  advertising  art 
poster.  Below:  A weaver  guides  a shuttle  through  the  loom,  while  a superimposed 
picture  of  a spinning  wheel  and  bobbin  recalls  days  when  great-granpa’s  duds 
were  strictly  homespun. 
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Sips 


by  Salman  llihny 


Notes  for  Kingdom  of  Love 

The  letters  “T.S.M.”  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  are  taken  from  the  chapter 
headings  of  the  Koran,  a compilation  of  the  writings  of  Mohammed,  Arabian  prophet 
of  the  1th  century;  their  exact  meaning  is  unknown;  but,  combined  with  the  reference 
to  the  Christian  Saint  Teresa  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  they  help  to  define  the  “between- 
worlds”  point  of  view  of  the  poet,  whose  native  language  is  Arabic  and  who  in  English 
uses  a style  which  is  chiefly  after  that  of  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Al-Shabi  is  an  Arabian  poet  who,  like  Keats,  died  of  tuberculosis. 

In  the  lines : 

The  spider  web  imitated  indifference 
And  supported  the  dove’s  nest 

Mr.  Hilmy  refers  to  an  incident  which  occurred  during  the  flight  of  Mohammed; 
when  Mohammed  and  his  followers  sought  refuge  from  their  pursuers  in  a mountain 
cave,  a spider  and  a dove  miraculously  covered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  the  web 
and  the  nest. 

The  general  action  of  the  poem  is  evidently  the  search  for  some  redeeming  or 
simplifying  figure,  capable  of  freeing  the  poet  from  the  confusion  of  too  many  con- 
flicting mythologies  and  too  much  history;  from  the  corruptions  and  contagions  of 
“recurring  events.” — I)r.  Rudd  Fleming 


T.  S.  M. 

Lady,  and  1 am  half  grown, 
Counting  your  anxious  looks 
Recovering  in  part,  only  part 
Of  me  is  diseased,  my  heart 
Is  separated  from 
Andalusia’s  greenish  fountain, 
My  eyes  are  fixed  and  hooked. 

The  streets  are  full 
Of  bleeding  pomegranates, 

A perpetual  alarm 
Sounded  in  recurring  events. 


The  evening  star  is  my  prayer 
In  the  mirror  of  your  eyes — 

May  sweet  Orpheus  consider  my  sighs. 

The  rays  of  his  tranquil  water 
Will  dissolve  the  habitual  distress 
Which  surrounds  me  with  impurities, 

Presses  my  veins  and  seeks 
The  confusion  of  my  appearance. 

Knowledge  is  bad  for  us, 

But  is  the  only  road  to  ignorance, 

The  redeeming  ignorance  of 
That  which  we  shall  not  know 
And  cannot  love. 

Orpheus  is  my  soundless  spirit, 

Living  before  the  looks  and  after. 

Living  before  the  tears 

And  after  the  sweat  of  sibilant 

Shame.  Eurydice  lived  to  clothe  her  daughters 

In  pink  and  blue,  but  later: 

Bleeding  pomegranates 
Filling  the  streets, 

Sounding  perpetual  alarms 
In  recurring  events. 

( continued  on  next  page) 
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KINGDOM 

I am  the  child  of  no  day, 

Fresh  as  a bud — 

Smell  enfolded  my  night  breath 
In  retreating  alleys 
And  the  red-and-green-chested 
Cafe  de  la  Paix: 


This  is  the  haunted  land  of  murdered  rivers, 

The  earth  of  choked  plants  and  paralyzed  waters, 
This  is  the  land  of  lands,  stained  with  new  efficacy. 

Could  it  have  been  suffering 
That  uttered  their  joyous  hymns, 

Or  the  play  of  adolescent  minds 
Inspired  by  the  God  of  the  greenish  sand? 


Ten  wounds,  healing 
Seventy  wounds,  healing 
A million  wounds,  healing 


Creature  of  my  blood,  condensed  fire, 
What  shadows  were  in  my  eyes  then? — 
I am  still  young  enough  to  know 


Healing  because  I have  become  one  of  them, 
The  Prophet  and  his  followers  in  the  cavern 
Cursed  their  fates  but  kept  the  faith  . . . 

And  He  saved 

The  refugees  who  hid  in  the  mountain’s  belly: 
The  spider  web  imitated  indifference 
And  supported  the  dove’s  nest. 


From 


America  s FIAVOR  -ite 

from  coast  to  coast 


“Blondy,  Tenn.  to 
Bumstead,  Ariz.  ” 
submitted  by 
Douglas  Ilausler, 
\\  asbington.  I ).  ( 


-/ 


*100  in  cash  prizes  for  interesting  town  names! 

Rules  on  this  page  or  elsewhere  in  this  issue 


LIFE  SAVERS  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Pair  up  actual  U.  S.  town  names.  Examples:  From  RYE,  N.  V., 
to  BOURBON,  I ml.  From  SOFT  SHELL,  Ky.,  to  LITTLE  CRAB, 
Tenn.  Send  as  many  pairings  as  you  like. 

2.  The  odder  the  names and  the  more  amusing  the  relationship 

between  the  two the  better  your  chances  will  be. 

3.  First  prize  winner  will  be  sent  S50.  Second  prize  $25.  third 
prize  §10  and  three  S5  prizes.  Contest  closes  June  30,  1952.  All 
entries  should  arrive  at  Life  Savers,  Port  Chester,  not  later  than 
June  30.  1952,  to  qualify.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
Life  Savers,  and  prize-winning  combinations  may  be  used  in 
future  advertisements,  together  with  the  names  of  the  winners.  In 
case  of  ties  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Simply  mail  your 
entry  to  LIFE  SAYERS,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


(I  was  old  enough  to  remember  and  endure), 

Old  enough  to  accept  it  years  later. 

May  the  goddess  of  my  night  vision 
(Of  my  future  shadow) 

Efface  the  age  old  stains  on  my  carnation. 

The  pomegranates  are  bleeding, 

IV  allowing 

Convulsively  in  awful  colours, 

The  screams  endlessly  recurring. 

Keats  and  A-Shabi  urged  me  after  the  self-chasing 
agony 

To  pack  my  belongings  and  set  out  on  my  journey: 
The  illusion  of  a disillusionment  is  redisillusioned, 
Only  to  be  an  illusion  again. 

0 undrainable  blood 
Of  bleeding  abundance! 

In  a park  at  last 

(One  moonlit  night  whose  milky  light 
Bordered  my  separation, 

Moving  with  faint  paces, 

The  olive  veins  against  the  skies) 

The  sky  nerves  removed  my  heart  from  its  places: 
Her  tent  will  stretch  to  shade  you, 

The  sun  of  her  eyes  will  blow  colours  into 
Your  dull  sterility, 

The  mermaid  will  appear  in  the  night 
Of  imminent  calamity. 

A man  with  Saint  Teresa? — 

Time  is  not  hers;  she  is  the  daughter 
Of  no  one,  living  or  dead. 

Sweet  Saint, 

Waste  not  your  wailing  voice 
In  vain  lament : 

Disenchanted  wantonness 
Of  ethean  incense 
Within  the  contagious  silence 
Of  the  roads  of  Avila. 

THE  END 
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A 1 

by  C.  Robert  Ron  1st  on 


T^ILEEN  AND  HE  were  on  the  back 
porch,  half  sitting  on  the  wooden 
rail  that  looked  old  and  rather  flimsy  in 
spite  of  a fairly  recent  coat  of  paint. 
The  mid-August  air  was  thick,  heavy, 
and  motionless.  Slash!  A voice  from 
somewhere  behind  the  open  but  screened 
kitchen  window  cut  right  through  the 
twilight  stillness. 

“Want  a brew,  Bill?” 

“Sure,  you  don’t  think  I walked  all 
the  way  over  here  just  for  your  com- 
pany!” 

After  shouting  this  reply,  Bill  turned 
to  Eileen. 

“Say,  by  the  way,  why  did  I come 
over  here?  Joe  wouldn’t  tell  much — 
just  that  he  wanted  me  to  see  some- 
thing.” 

“Never  mind,  you’ll  find  out  soon 
enough.  You’ll  see  it  just  as  soon  as 
it  happens.  I don’t  think  you’ll  have  to 
wait  much  longer  now.” 

The  screen  door  opened  and  out  came 
Joe  with  two  moisture-beaded  bottles, 
one  in  each  hand.  He  kept  one  for  him- 
self and  gave  the  other  to  Bill,  who 


poured  its  foamy  contents  into  the  glass 
which  Joe  had  placed  bottom  up  over 
the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  wet  glass 
almost  slipped  out  of  Bill’s  long,  bony 
hands.  Damn  those  clumsy  hands!  They 
were  always  dropping  things.  But  he 
managed  to  get  the  other  hand  up  in 
time,  before  the  glass  crashed  to  the 
porch  floor. 

“Don’t  you  like  beer?”  Bill  asked 
Eileen. 

“Not  when  my  mother  is  in  seeing  or 
hearing  distance.” 

Joe  seated  himself  on  the  steps.  Bill 
wiggled  upward  and  turned  almost  com- 
pletely around  by  jerking  his  long  legs 
over  the  rail.  He  now  faced  the  back 
of  a two-story  frame  house — the  house 
where  it  . . . whatever  it  was  . . . was 
supposed  to  take  place  (he  had  been 
able  to  pry  this  much  information  out 
of  Joe  over  the  phone). 

“It  sure  is  hot  tonight,”  Joe  said. 

“Yeah,  and  notice  how  quiet  it  is.” 
Bill  had  to  say  something.  “I  wonder 
what’s  happened  to  the  crickets;  they’re 
about  due  now.” 


Eileen  and  Joe  had  no  comment  to 
make.  Great!  Great!  So  they  were  just 
going  to  sit  there  . . . and  wait.  Wait? 
For  what?  They  were  cute — real  cute. 
Come  on  over  tonight,  Bill.  Why?  Just 
come  on  over  and  you’ll  get  the  laugh 
of  your  life.  Oh,  you’ll  find  out  when 
you  get  here.  So  here  he  was.  And  there 
was  the  house  behind  whose  big,  brown 
bulk  the  falling  sun  had  now  plunged 
itself,  leaving  up  in  the  purple  sky  a 
few  little  wisps  of  orange  cloud  that 
looked  like  chunks  of  cotton  candy 
the  kind  his  father  used  to  buy  him  at 
Gay  Cliff  Bark.  There  seemed  nothing 
unusual  about  the  house.  Bill  had  seen 
hundreds  just  like  it  around  town.  In 
fact  the  Jennings’  house — Joe’s  and 
Eileen’s,  or  rather  their  parents — and 
his  own,  for  that  matter,  were  con- 
structed along  almost  the  same  lines. 
Ho  hum!  He  lifted  his  left  wrist  and 
squinted  his  eyes. 

“In  a hurry  to  leave?”  Eileen  asked. 

“No,  but  I wish  this  super-dooper 
event  would  hurry  up  and  take  place.” 

“It’s  not  even  dark  yet,”  Joe  said. 

“Well,  I might  not  find  waiting  so  ob- 
jectionable if  I knew  what  I was  wait- 
ing for.” 

“We  can’t  tell  you.  That  would  spoil 
it  for  you,”  said  Eileen. 

“You  know  what’s  going  to  happen. 
Doesn’t  that  spoil  it  for  you?” 

“You're  wasting  your  breath.  We 
aren’t  going  to  tell  you,”  Eileen  said 
with  finality. 

Bill  saw  that  it  was  hopeless.  The 
three  of  them  sat  there  in  a silence  brok- 
en only  once  by  a story  Joe  told  about  a 
girl  he  and  Bill  had  known  in  high 
school.  Joe  didn’t  tell  it  very  well,  but 
Bill  laughed  anyway.  Blackness  crept 
across  the  sky  in  pursuit  of  the  dying 
blue  glow,  caught  it,  pounced  on  it, 
smothered  it.  But  it  was  a starry  night. 
And  there  was  a moon — white,  cold,  and 
beautiful,  like  the  face  of  a dead  girl. 
There  was  no  breeze,  no  stirring,  no 
sound.  A shadowy  mass  at  the  foot  of 
the  yard  that  Bill  knew  to  be  a half- 
grown  cherry  tree,  was  as  fixed  as  an 
image  on  a canvas.  And  over  the  cherry 
tree  towered  the  two  story  frame  house 
like  some  mute  monster. 

Joe  went  inside  for  two  more  bottles 
of  beer. 

“If  something  doesn’t  happen  soon, 
I’m  going  home.  I can’t  wait  here  all 
night.” 

“Go  right  ahead,”  said  Eileen. 

“Now  don’t  think  . . .” 

“Shhhh!  There  goes  the  light.” 

Bill  called  out  Joe’s  name. 

“Quiet!  He’ll  hear  you,”  she  whispered 
sharply. 

“Sure.  Why  do  you  think  I called 
him?” 

( continued  on  next  page) 
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CONCERT 

“Be  quiet  and  watch  that  window  up 
there!” 

“DILL  FIXED  HIS  EYES  on  the  yel- 
low  rectangle  which  seemed  to  be 
suspended  in  space  over  the  now  clearly 
discernible  outline  of  the  cherry  tree. 
He  was  surprised  at  how  close  the  il- 
luminated room  seemed.  When  he  had 
seen  the  house  in  the  sunlight  with  two 
lawns,  an  alley,  and  a cherry  tree  be- 
tween it  and  the  Jennings’  house,  it 
seemed  to  be  a good  distance  from  the 
porch.  But  he  discovered  now  that  he 
was  so  close  that  he  could  even  make 
out  the  pattern  of  the  wall  paper  in  the 
room. 

Joe  came  out  with  the  second  pair  of 
beers  and  sat  once  more  on  the  steps, 
where  Bill  and  Eileen  had  also  placed 
themselves.  As  they  stared  in  silence, 
a figure  came  into  view  behind  the 
lighted  window.  Bill  felt  the  skin  of  his 
brow  draw  down  somewhat  and  bunch 
up  over  his  eyes.  So  this  was  what  he 
had  waited  a couple  of  hours  to  see.  In 
the  room  above  the  cherry  tree  was  the 
most  impossible  creature  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  fantastically  tall — or  so 
he  seemed,  at  any  rate — with  limbs  as 
thin  as  the  legs  of  a crane.  And  the 
face!  There  was  a long  nose  that  tapered 
to  a point,  a protruding  chin,  and  a re- 
ceding forehead  topped  with  a clump  of 
wild  black  hair  that  could  not  have  come 
into  contact  with  a barber’s  scissors  for 
a year.  He  wore  a lumpy  black  suit  and 
a string  tie  of  the  same  color.  In  his 
hand — the  right  one,  he  clutched  what 
appeared  to  be  a ruler. 

“What  do  you  think  of  him?”  Eileen 
asked. 

Bill  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  window. 
At  first,  he  pretended  not  to  have  heard. 
But  finally  he  stirred  himself. 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  sure  yet.  Just  who 
is  he  anyway?” 

“Darned  if  I know,”  said  Joe,  even 
though  Bill  had  actually  put  his  ques- 
tion to  Eileen. 

“Great!  The  guy  lives  so  close  you 
could  spit  on  his  house  from  your  back 
porch,  and  you  don’t  even  know  his 
name.” 

“That’s  not  my  fault.  He  almost  never 
leaves  the  house,  and  when  he  does  come 
out,  he  gallops  down  the  street  and  just 
stares  into  space.  1 haven’t  tried  to  talk 
to  him,  but  I’d  probably  get  more  re- 
sponse from  a corpse.” 

The  man  behind  the  window  tapped 
his  ruler  on  the  back  of  a chair  and  bent 
over  so  that  he  became  only  a black 
bulge  above  the  window  sill.  He  straight- 
ened up  and  walked  out  of  view. 

“He’s  putting  on  a record  now,”  said 
Eileen,  nudging  Bill. 


Feeble  strains  of  music  seeped  through 
the  hot  summer  night  air.  In  the  lighted 
room  from  which  the  music  was  com- 
ing, two  long  arms  were  marking  out 
the  rhythm  with  broad  sweeping  ges- 
tures. One  of  the  hands  clutched  the 
ruler.  What  was  that  music  ? If  only 
the  volume  were  a little  louder  he  could 
. . . Oh,  yes  . . . Oh,  no!  The  Poet  and 
Peasant  Overture!  Great  taste  the  mae- 
stro had.  Bill  said  nothing  to  his  friends. 
They  wouldn’t  have  understood  anyway. 
Once  he  had  succeeded  in  identifying  the 
composition,  he  did  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  following  it  almost  note  for 
note.  What  his  ears  were  unable  to  catch, 
his  memory  filled  in.  And  he  watched 
the  absurd  gyrations  of  the  maestro’s 
arms.  It  was  hot.  And  he  was  hot.  But 
not  with  the  kind  of  heat  that  is  out- 
side of  you,  that  envelops  you  and  then 
bores  its  way  through  your  skin.  This 
heat  starts  somewhere  down  inside  of 
you  so  that  you  couldn’t  find  the  source 
if  you  tried,  and  it  grows  hotter  all  the 
time  and  expands  until  it  just  oozes  out 
all  over  you.  Was  he  seeing  something 
funny?  Sure.  Very.  But  why  did  he 
feel  like  somebody  who  had  been  told 
to  get  ready  to  laugh  and  then  had 
been  handed  a mirror? 

When  had  he  ever  waved  a ruler 
while  standing  in  front  of  a phono- 
graph ? But  maybe  this  mirror  wasn’t  a 
hand  or  pocket  mirror,  but  one  of  those 
crazy,  twisted  affairs  you  find  in  amuse- 
ment parks,  one  of  those  distorting  mir- 
rors that  stretches  you  out  here  and 
pulls  you  in  there.  And  you  laugh.  You 
laugh  at  that  crazy,  distorted  jumble  of 
crooked  lines  and  streaks  of  color  be- 
cause it  is  you  ...  at  an  amusement 
park  where  you  can  laugh  because  you 
know  that  your  image  is  being  made 
grotesque  by  curves  in  a piece  of  glass 
in  a two-dimensional  world  to  which 
you — not  your  image,  but  you  yourself — 
do  not  belong.  But  the  image  behind  the 
window  over  there  did  not  exist  in  a 
two-dimensional  world,  but  in  one  of 
three  dimensions  and  the  curves  which 
distorted  the  image  were  curves  that 
might  already  have  transformed  him,  or 
might  transform  him  yet. 

So  he  sat  there  on  the  Jennings’  back 
steps  and  watched  the  great  conductor: 
the  Image.  The  Image  had  made  his 
entrance,  acknowledged  the  applause  of 
the  audience  with  a low  bow  that  had 
almost  snapped  his  suspenders,  brought 
the  orchestra  to  attention  with  a few 
sharp  taps  on  the  music  stand,  and  was 
leading  it  through  an  impeccable  per- 
formance. The  Image  closed  his  eyes. 
Now  he  saw  the  pounding,  blowing,  and 
sawing  musicians.  He  probably  had  not 
actually  seen  them  before  (he  might 
have  told  himself  that  he  had,  but  he 
had  not).  But  now  there  they  were,  laid 


out  in  a giant  semicircle  before  him.  He 
could  clearly  discern  the  first  violins  to 
his  left.  Behind  them  and  a little  to  his 
right  were  the  cellos.  These  he  could 
also  make  out  fairly  well.  But  back  to- 
ward the  rear  of  the  stage  the  brass,  the 
woodwinds,  and  the  percussion  instru- 
ments were  all  scrambled  up.  He  knew 
they  were  all  there — he  could  hear  them. 
But  he  was  able  to  conjure  up  for  them 
only  one  big  nebulous  blur,  the  compo- 
nents of  which  were  quite  indistinguish- 
able. The  violas  and  second  violins  at 
his  right  gave  him  little  difficulty. 
Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  double  basses,  so  he  stuck 
them  in  behind  the  cellos. 

rpHE  IMAGE  NOW  TURNED  his  at- 

tention  to  the  music  itself.  The  in- 
troduction had  slipped  by,  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  middle  of  a loud  passage 
— no,  he  wouldn’t  know  the  musical  term 
for  loud — which  leads  into  a beautiful — 
he  would  think  so — refrain  carried  by 
the  solo  cello.  The  maestro  heaved  and 
swayed  with  the  music,  caressing  it  with 
his  hands,  pleading  with  it,  coaxing  it. 

He  felt  good.  And  he  felt  powerful — 
strong.  He  knew  that  they,  the  people 
outside  this  moment,  would  never  under- 
stand. But  had  they  ever  understood 
him  ? They  had  ridiculed,  abused,  and 
then  shoved  him  off.  It  had  always  been 
that  way.  As  a boy,  he  couldn’t  walk 
through  the  halls  of  his  school  building 
without  stumbling  over  the  outstretched 
feet  of  some  bully.  He  couldn’t  go  onto 
the  playground  during  recess  without 
being  seized  by  one  of  the  many  “gangs” 
and  being  exposed  to  one  of  the  standard 
tortures  such  as  “the  royal  bumps”  or 
the  “pink  belly.”  Even  in  the  classroom 
he  had  not  been  safe;  for  there  stealthy 
little  hands  were  incessantly  putting 
thumb  tacks  on  his  bench,  untying  his 
shoelaces,  or  dropping  nasty  things 
down  his  back.  But  he  could  not  allow 
himself  to  cry  out  because  he  had  learned 
from  painful  experience  that  he,  and 
not  his  tormentors,  would  be  punished. 
Even  his  teachers  had  been  against  him. 

And  so  the  hostility  of  others  toward 
him  had  continued.  Oh,  it  was  not  so 
brash,  so  stark,  so  naked  now.  But  it 
was  there.  And  in  some  ways  it  was 
more  painful.  Now  people  did  not  trip 
him  or  drop  things  down  his  back.  They 
had  subtler  weapons.  Those  who  knew 
him  used  disdain;  those  who  did  not  used 
secret  laughter  or — much  worse — whis- 
pers. 

And  why  were  they  all  against  him  ? 
Because  he  was  ugly  and  ill  formed  ? 
Were  a well-proportioned  body  and  regu- 
lar features  really  so  important?  What 
did  it  matter  what  they  thought?  Now 
he  had  beauty.  Rich,  luxurious  masses 

(continued  on  page  24) 
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CHECKMATE 

way  of  drawing  him  out,  but  when  they 
spoke  of  love  she  seemed  to  falter  and 
the  burden  of  the  conversation  fell  on 
Paul.  He  couldn’t  seem  to  carry  the 
burden  alone.  Love  was  a simple  enough 
thing  to  Paul,  just  a matter  of  physi- 
cal attraction  and  some  kind  of  human 
chemistry,  like  the  chemical  reaction  in 
his  blast  furnace.  But  he  couldn’t  form 
his  thoughts  into  words,  and  words  were 
his  only  means  of  communication  with 
her.  He  was  forced  to  read  more  and 
more;  he  devoured  books,  especially 
those  Lucille  mentioned,  for  he  needed 
a constant  supply  of  words  and  ideas 
to  exchange  with  her.  She  had  told  him 
once  to  read  the  Bible  and  The  Prophet 
if  he  wanted  to  read  about  love,  but  for 
once  his  reading  did  not  supply  the 
necessary  words  for  their  conversation. 

Paul  remembered  an  incident  that 
had  taken  place  in  Schenley  Pai’k  dur- 
ing May.  They  had  planned  to  go  to 
the  flower  show  at  the  Phipp  Conserva- 
tory. There  had  been  an  accident  at  the 
mill  that  day,  and  he  was  delayed  over 
an  hour.  It  was  already  dark  as  they 
hurried  down  the  walk. 

“What  held  you  up,  Paul  ? This  is 
the  first  time  you  have  been  late  since 
I’ve  known  you.”  She  seemed  more  con- 
cerned than  angry  and  looked  at  him  as 
they  walked.  “We  won’t  be  able  to 
see  the  whole  show  now,  and  I don’t 
know  when  I’ll  be  off  duty  again.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  work  during 
the  day  like  most  people  do?”  He  re- 
plied more  sharply  than  he  had  intended. 
They  had  discussed  this  subject  before, 
but  each  time  she  seemed  ready  to 
change,  she  came  up  with  a new  ex- 
cuse. He  suspected  her  roommate  to  be 
the  reason  behind  her  reluctance  to  work 
during  the  day.  “You  know  as  well  as 
I do  that  we  have  missed  other  things 
you  wanted  to  see  because  of  your  work- 
ing at  night.” 

“You  didn’t  answer  my  question,  Paul.” 
She  looked  hurt  at  his  outburst.  She 
disliked  arguments  as  much  as  she  en- 
joyed discussions. 

“I’m  sorry  Lucy.”  He  slowed  his 
pace  and  turned  to  look  at  her  again. 
“We  had  an  accident.  Two  men  were 
killed  when  a tuyer  blew  out.  I had  to 
go  down  to  the  cast  house  and  help  re- 
pair the  damage.”  Paul  had  told  Lucille 
that  he  was  one  of  the  general  foremen 
at  the  mill.  He  didn’t  know  why  ex- 
actly. He  made  more  money  than  the 
foremen. 

“Oh,  were  they  burned  to  death?” 
Lucille  could  talk  about  death  unemotion- 
ally, but  she  wasn’t  cynical  about  it  as 
some  of  her  friends  were.  “I’ve  never 


worked  on  a severe  case,  but  1 know 
how  people  must  suffer  with  third-degree 
burns.” 

“I  don’t  think  they  knew  what  hit 
them,”  he  replied.  “Let’s  forget  about 
it  for  now.  Why  don’t  we  cut  across  the 
park  and  save  some  time?” 

“All  right.”  She  smiled  up  at  him 
again.  “You  lead  the  way.” 

“Come  on.  You  aren’t  afraid  of  a 
few  bushes,  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“No — I’m  coming.”  Her  voice  was 
pitched  a little  higher  than  usual.  “It’s 
dark  in  here,  and  you  aren’t  much  help. 
Wait  for  me.” 

pAUL  WAITED  until  she  caught  up. 

They  went  through  the  scattered 
bushes  side  by  side  until  they  were  near 
the  edge  of  a little  clearing.  As  they 
turned  to  cross  the  clearing,  Lucille 
stopped  suddenly.  A muffled  little  cry 
escaped  her  lips.  Paul  stepped  aside  to 
look.  They  had  almost  stumbled  over  a 
young  couple  lying  in  the  grass,  so  in- 
tent on  the  moment  that  they  had  not 
noticed  the  intruders.  An  involuntary 
smile  crossed  Paul’s  features,  only  to  be 
frozen  there  as  he  turned  to  face  Lucille. 
Her  face  was  contorted,  ugly.  Her  eyes 
were  tightly  closed.  One  hand  was  at 
her  mouth,  the  other  tightly  clinched  by 
her  side.  He  was  afraid  to  touch  her. 
He  backed  up  slowly,  watching  until  her 
eyes  opened.  Then  he  turned  and  walked 
slowly  out  the  way  they  had  entered. 
She  followed,  stumbling,  but  silent.  She 
didn’t  speak  until  they  had  started  up 
the  path  toward  the  conservatory. 

“Why  don’t  we  see  the  flower  show 
some  other  night,  Paul?”  Her  voice  was 
low  and  well  controlled.  “We  have  prob- 
ably missed  half  of  it  anyway.” 

“Okay,”  he  said.  “Why  don’t  we  go 
out  to  Jason’s  and  split  a bottle  of  black- 
berry wine?”  He  watched  her  closely, 
but  she  gave  no  sign.  “I’ve  been  read- 
in  a book  on  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
and  there  are  a few  things  I’d  like  to 
ask  you  about.” 

“I  think  that  would  be  fine,”  she  re- 
plied. 

They  had  gone  to  Jason’s  and  dis- 
cussed religion  over  their  wine.  The  in- 
cident was  never  mentioned  by  either  of 
them. 

By  June  Paul  was  seeing  Lucille  two 
or  three  times  a week.  She  had  finally 
decided  to  change  to  the  day  shift  at  the 
hospital,  so  they  were  able  to  take  long 
drives  into  the  country  or  see  the  plays, 
and  movies  she  liked.  They  had  even 
gone  to  see  a night  baseball  game,  but 
decided  not  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
Their  discussions  continued  as  usual  and 
they  were  an  enjoyable  source  of  in- 
formation for  Paul.  They  had  dropped 
love  as  a subject  of  conversation,  but 
Paul  was  thinking  a lot  about  it  when 
at  work  or  alone.  He  was  no  longer  sure 


of  what  love  was,  but  he  was  aware  of 
wanting  to  love  Lucille,  and  to  be  loved 
by  her.  But  he  felt  that  something  was 
missing.  For  nearly  six  months  Paul 
had  not  so  much  as  touched  Lucille,  ex- 
cept to  help  her  on  or  off  with  a coat  at 
times.  He  wouldn’t  even  take  her  arm 
to  cross  the  street.  At  first  it  had  been 
an  unconscious  thing,  but  recently  Paul 
had  found  himself  fighting  an  impulse  to 
take  her  hand,  touch  her  hair,  or  let  his 
body  touch  hers  while  they  were  out  for 
a drive.  And  that  was  how  matters  had 
stood  until  yesterday. 

The  day  had  dawned  damp  and  gloomy 
with  the  promise  of  an  evening  shower 
in  the  air.  Paul  went  through  the  mo- 
tions out  at  the  mill,  leaving  the  cast- 
house  early  for  the  shower  room.  He 
scrubbed  carefully,  especially  his  hands. 
Paul  was  wearing  gloves  now,  and  he 
had  finally  worn  the  dirt-caked  layers 
down  to  the  softer,  pinker  skin.  He 
dressed  in  a newly  pressed  gray  suit  and 
drove  into  Pittsburgh  to  pick  up  Lu- 
cille. She  seemed  fresher  and  more  radi- 
ant than  usual.  She  was  wearing  a new, 
dark  green  dress  with  short  sleeves  and 
a low,  square  neckline.  On  the  way  down 
to  Little  Washington  she  teased  him 
about  not  noticing  anything  different 
about  her.  He  hadn’t  noticed  that  she 
had  cut  her  hair.  While  they  were  eat- 
ing their  steak  dinner  at  the  hotel,  he 
did  notice  her  hair.  It  made  her  look 
younger,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  wear- 
ing green  and  gold  earrings,  the  first 
time  as  far  as  he  could  remember.  By 
9:30  they  were  ready  to  drive  back  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  trip  back  through  the 
rain  was  a quiet  one,  punctuated  only 
by  an  announcer’s  voice  as  he  introduced 
selections  played  by  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Paul  parked  the  car 
in  front  of  the  apartment,  and  they  sat 
in  silence  until  the  program  was  finished. 
He  turned  the  radio  off  and  looked  at 
Lucille. 

“Paul,  why  don’t  you  come  on  up  for 
a while?”  She  paused  to  adjust  an  ear- 
ring. “Kay  has  gone  to  Butler  for  the 
night.  We  can  have  coffee  and  read 
some  poetry.” 

“Suits  me,”  he  replied.  “It’s  still  early, 
and  besides,  you’re  so  pretty  tonight  that 
I’d  enjoy  just  looking  at  you  for  a 
while  longer.” 

^UCILLE  SMILED  back  at  him.  She 
said  nothing,  but  got  out  of  the  car 
and  hurried  to  the  shelter  of  the  porch. 
Paul  followed  after  a moment.  He  had 
been  up  to  their  large  apartment  be- 
fore, but  had  never  stayed  very  long. 
The  place  was  smartly  furnished  and 
usually  too  tidy  for  comfort.  This  time, 
when  they  entered,  the  place  was  dark 
and  chilly.  Lucille  snapped  on  the  liv- 
ing room  lights  and  asked  Paul  to  start 
( continued  on  page  23) 
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Bradclaw  and  T 

One  sudden,  sultry  summer  evening 
Were  sitting,  a jug  of  last  Year’s  cider 
Between  us  on  the  grass, 

Contemplating  past  and  future 
Or  maybe,  just  sitting,  sipping. 

Anyway,  we  were  there, 

The  evening  was  there 

There  was  fellowship  between  ns 

And  the  cider  was  holding  out. 

Bradclaw  pulled  his  mustache 
And  eased  his  posterior 
Into  softer  grass 

A little  nearer  the  container  of  happiness 
Or  forgetfulness 
Or  the  urn  of  burned  out  hopes 
Depending  on  your  view  point 
Or  your  nervous  system. 

Somehow  or  other 

The  subject  of  literature  came  into  the  conversation 
And  we  quoted  from  our  favorites, 

From  ancient  Greece  and  Homer 
To  modern  times  and  writers, 

\\  ith  the  Bible  predominating 

For  it  was  Bradclaw’s  favorite  reading. 

And  from  its  Psalms  and  Letters 

He  quoted  long  and  fluently 

With  many  whimsical  twists 

To  his  interpretations 

But  with  all  the  reverence  in  his  being 

To  its  authorship  and  meaning. 

To  hear  his  expositions 

His  relating  of  some  happenings, 

In  the  language  of  his  making 
Was  an  experience  to  be  cherished 
And  from  which  some  high  divines 


Could  draw  material  for  their  sermons. 
On  this  particular  afternoon 
The  subject  of  his  musings 
Was  the  old  and  lovely  story 
Of  the  wasteful,  wandering  prodigal. 

“Yes  sir,  son,  I’ve  always  liked 
The  story  of  this  no-good  rascal 
For  it  was  writ  for  all  of  us 
And,  unless  you’re  born  an  angel 
You  see  your  self  described. 

For  every  last  danged  one  of  us 
Has  been  wasteful  of  his  life 
llis  gift  or  his  resources. 

And  I only  see  myself 
In  this  young  smart-alec 
Karin’  up  on  his  hind  legs 
Afore  he’s  dry  yet, 

And  dictatin’  to  his  pappy. 

More’n  likely  some  modern  scalawag 
Posin’  as  a doctor  of  this  or  that 
Would  claim  the  boy  had  found 
The  power  of  his  personality 
And  was  just  assertin’ 
llis  right  of  self  expression. 

Well,  anyhow,  his  education 
Whatever  kind  or  meaning, 

Had  busted  loose  some  mental  cell 
And  left  him  with  an  itchin’ 

To  go  out  and  see 

What  lay  beyond  the  north  field  pasture 

Or  the  road  bed  that  started 

From  the  narrow  street  he  traveled 

Whenever  he  came  to  town  for  cigarettes 

Or  to  see  a carnival 

Or  a travellin’  circus  that  hinted 
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Of  things  beyond  the  boundary  line 
Of  his  father’s  peaceful  domain 
Or  his  mother’s  kitchen. 

So,  one  evenin’,  just  at  sunset, 

He  tackled  the  boss  of  the  homestead 
And  asked  him  for  his  share 
Of  the  cattle  on  the  hills 
The  corn  growin’  in  the  bottoms 
And  the  money  in  the  bank, 

Sayin’  he  was  getting  tired 
Of  livin’  in  his  narrow  sphere 
Where  nothin’s  ever  happened, 

And  that  he  was  goin’  out 

To  see  some  life  and  do  some  fancy  shoot  in’. 

Well,  the  old  man’s  heart 

Came  dang  nigh  near  to  bustin’ 

To  hear  his  favorite  son 

Shoot  off  his  mouth  in  such  a manner, 

Displayin’  his  ignorance  and  forgettin’ 

His  dad  and  mom  and  all  the  care 

They’d  had  for  him,  nussin’  and  pettin’  him 

When  lie  had  the  measles 

And  the  ’hoopin’  cough 

And  buyin’  him  the  things  he  wanted. 

Maybe  the  old  fellow  had  to  sell  his  steers 

At  poor  off-season  prices 

And  put  a mortgage  on  his  crops 

But  anyhow,  the  mornin’  came 

And  the  family  had  all  gathered 

To  say  good  bye  10  young  Achilles 

As  he  set  out  on  his  prancin’  stallion 

Little  dreamin’  he  was  weaker  in  the  head 

Than  the  Greek  was  in  the  heel. 

Well,  sir,  that  young  galoot 

Sure  cut  himself  a handsome  swath 

Struttin’  his  stuff  before  his  new  companions. 

I'll  bet  he  wore  out  catalogues 

Orderin’  things  he  didn’t  need 

And  gew-gaws  for  his  ladies. 

He  bought  bosses,  hounds  and  rifles, 

And  his  fishin’  tackle — ! 

Boy’  I’d  liked  to  seen  his  rods  and  reels 
His  books  of  flies  and  fancy  trimmin’s. 

He  ate  at  all  the  high  tone  places 

Tippin’  the  waiters  fancy  sums 

And  drinkin’  champagne  by  the  gallon. 

He  knew  the  name  of  every  bookie 
And  there  wasn’t  a honky-tonk 
Between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem 
That  hadn’t  entertained  him. 

Well,  one  mornin’  he  awoke 
And  held  his  drummin’  head 
Glancin’  with  his  burnin’  eyes, 

Hopin’  to  see  some  aspirin 
Somewhere  in  his  messed-up  tent 
Among  his  hair  oils  and  shavin’  lotions. 

He  hollered  for  his  servin'  man 


To  send  him  for  some  medicine, 

Reachin’  under  his  goatskin  pallet 
For  his  bag  of  shekels. 

He  yelped  some  then, 

Just  like  old  Tige 
When  a big  he-’coon 
Gets  him  by  the  lower  lip. 

He  tore  the  tent  apart 
Upsettin’  and  scatterin’  things 
Lookin’  for  his  silver 
That  he  didn’t  have  no  longer. 

He  throwed  on  some  fancy  duds 
And  then  took  off  like  mad 
To  where  he’d  left  his  fancy  friends 
And  braced  them  for  some  breakfast, 

At  least  a cup  of  coffee. 

And  you  know  what  happened  then? 

Them  same  girls  and  fellows 

That  had  slapped  his  back  and  yelled 

At  his  spendin’  and  his  antics 

Just  looked  and  laughed 

And  ran  like  hell 

To  find  some  other  fool 

\\  ho  loved  to  spend  his  money. 

lie  tried  at  all  the  bars  and  joints. 

He  hunted  Joe  and  Mabel 

But  they  turned  their  shoulders  to  him 

And  sneered  at  his  condition. 

He  started  pawnin’  all  his  stuff 
Sold  his  guns  and  hosses 
And  what  little  bit  he  got 
He  lost  in  a crooked  poker  game 
Hopin’  to  make  a killin’ 

That  would  put  him  on  his  feet 
And  let  him  live  in  what  lie  thought 
Was  style  and  easy  pleasure. 

Things  kept  gettin’  worse  and  worse 
’Til  one  day  he  found  himself, 

His  clothes  all  rags  and  tatters, 

Rollin’  his  own,  between  trips 
Of  carryin’  slops  to  a bunch  of  hogs 
He  was  tendin’  for  existence. 

He  sat  there  meditatin’ 

And  it  finally  dawned  upon  him 
There  was  a place  he  once  had  known 
And  where  he  hoped  he’d  find  a welcome. 

Even  though  he’d  played  the  fool 
And  spent  his  parents’  money. 

Well  sir,  he  took  out  over  the  sand  dunes 
Like  his  shirt  tail  was  on  fire 
His  feet  a floppin’  and  rags  a fly  in’ 

And  tnakin’  tiny  w'hitnpers 
Like  a wigglin’  chastised  pup, 

Never  stoppin’  til  he  saw  the  farmhouse 

Loomin’  up  before  his  eyes 

And  could  smell  the  meat  a fryin’ 

( continued  on  next  page ) 
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And  hear  the  cows  a mooin’ 

And  old  Rowdy  givin’  tongue 
Chasin’  a rabbit  through  the  orchard. 

When  he  reached  the  pasture  gate 
He  hesitated,  thinkin’  maybe 
He’d  better  yell  before  the  dogs 
Got  a good,  close  whiff  of  him. 

But  the  old  man  was  on  the  porch 

Lookin’  towards  the  evenin’  sun 

And  seein’  this  bundle  of  rags  before  his  gate 

Did  a little  thinkin’. 

‘‘There’s  that  no-good  son  of  mine 

Stinkin’  to  high  heaven 

And  lookin’  like  the  hounds  had  run  him 

Through  Thorn  Bottom  and  over  Cactus  Hill. 

I ought  to  get  a barrel  stave 

And  lam  the  livin’  daylights  out  of  him 

But,  dog-gone  it,  he’s  my  son 

That  I,  in  a misguided  moment 

Of  heat  and  passion, 

Planted  the  seed  for 

And  I guess  I’m  responsible  for  the  product. 
Anyhow,  I always  loved  him 
And,  plague  take  his  onery  hide, 

This  is  his  home 

And  maybe  he’s  learned  a little  sense.” 

He  lit  out  runnin’  and  bellerin’ 

His  old  house  robe  flappin’  around  his  legs, 

Kickin’  the  dogs  out  of  his  way 
And  shoutin’  to  his  wife 
To  “Come  and  look  who’s  here !” 

Well,  sir,  he  grabbed  the  boy  around  his  neck 

Almost  gaggin’  at  the  smell 

And  scraped  the  hog  fdth  from  his  cheek 

Kissed  him  and  held  him  up 

For  the  boy  was  nigh  to  faintin’ 

From  his  joy  and  hunger. 

When  they’d  doused  him  in  the  horse  trough 
And  got  him  in  some  decent  clothes, 

They  had  quite  a celebration. 

They  killed  the  fatted  yearlin’ 

And  the  boy’s  mother 

Got  out  the  plum  preserves,  the  butter  and  the  honey, 
His  sister  baked  a hasty  cake 
Tough  as  leather  more  than  likely, 

But  he  gulped  and  washed  it  down 
With  the  wine  his  dad  had  brought 
From  his  secret  hidin’  place. 

Well,  they  had  a happy  time, 

Every  thing  had  been  forgiven 
And  I put  my  own  end  to  the  story, 

Thinkin’  how  he  settled  down 
And  became  a leadin’  citizen, 
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Got  elected  sheriff,  maybe, 

Or  district  judge  or  something, 
Maybe  even  went  to  Congress 
Where  he  told  of  his  beginnin’. 

But,  anyhow  the  cider’s  gone 
This  grass  is  gettin’  damp 
And  I got  to  turn  in  early 
Got  a lot  of  work  to  do  tomorrow 
And  I wonder  if  there’s  any 
Huckleberry  pie  left  from  supper.’’ 
THE  END 


LETHARGY 

by  Allen  Scott 


Sun  and  rain  flow  past 
The  glass 

That  lights  my  cell 
Where  I race  on  a treadmill 
Of  inactivity. 

Tasks 

Laugh 

At  my  haste 
To  throw  the  weight 
Crushing  me. 

Waste 

Of  time  and  motions 
In  days 
As  oceans 

With  no  island  sight 
Save  night. 

Dark  comes 

With  weary  slumber 

To  number 

New  days  to  throw 

Into  the  void 

Where  all  days  go. 


CHECKMATE 

a fire  in  the  small  fireplace  and  put  some 
pillows  on  the  floor  while  she  made 
the  coffee.  Paul  had  the  fire  started  and 
was  stretched  out  before  it  when  Lucille 
entered  with  the  coffee  and  sweet  rolls. 
She  put  the  coffee  and  rolls  on  the  floor, 
stepped  over  to  pick  up  a book  and  put 
the  lights  out,  then  settled  down  be- 
side him.  Paul  was  staring  into  the 
fire  wondering  why  she  had  set  the  stage 
this  way.  Lucille  opened  the  book  and 
began  to  read  selections  from  the  Brown- 
ings. Paul  tried  to  listen  at  first,  but 
his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  setting. 
Lucille  always  knew  what  she  was  do- 
ing and  never  left  anything  to  chance  if 
she  could  help  it.  He  was  conscious  of 
his  pounding  heart  and  the  blood  racing 
through  his  body,  and  he  wondered  if 
she  was  experiencing  the  same  sensa- 
tion. He  glanced  at  Lucille  while  she 
read  “How  Do  I Love  Thee?”  in  a con- 
trolled and  well  modulated  voice.  She 
seemed  as  calm  as  ever,  but  he  felt  that 
emotions  couldn’t  be  chained  long  in  this 
environment.  He  thought  of  six  months 
of  suppressed  desire  on  his  part,  and 
God  only  knew  how  many  years  for  her. 
Then  she  finished  the  poem  and  turned 
slowly  to  face  him. 

Her  face  was  no  longer  the  beautiful 


mask  he  knew  so  well.  He  saw  a young 
woman’s  face,  moist  lips  parted,  and 
cheeks  ruddy  in  the  fire’s  soft,  shifting 
glow.  She  said  nothing,  but  her  fathom- 
less brown  eyes  were  pleading.  Paul 
touched  her  hand.  His  arms  trembled 
as  he  reached  out  to  her.  Her  body  was 
firm,  yet  yielding.  Then  they  were  locked 
in  an  embrace  and  Lucille  was  murmur- 
ing. 

“Darling,  darling,  darling.  Paul,  please 
— please — you  do  love  me — please.” 

Paul  kissed  her  lips,  her  eyes,  her 
throat.  He  ran  his  fingers  through  her 
hair,  then  pulled  her  close  again  and  lay 
still  against  her,  until  he  felt  her  sob- 
bing in  his  arms.  He  was  confused, 
ashamed,  and  could  only  whisper. 

“Lucy,  don’t  ...  I ...  I can’t  Lucy 
...  we  shouldn’t  . . . please  don’t  cry.” 

Then  she  grew  stiff  in  his  arms,  and 
pushed  away  from  him.  And  he  saw 
once  more  the  mask,  a pale,  cold,  tear- 
stained  mask,  with  the  hint  of  a sneer 
playing  about  the  full,  red  lips  as  she 
shook  out  her  hair. 

“Paul,  have  you  ever  written  any- 
thing, any  poetry?” 

“Yes,”  he  lied.  “I’ll  bring  it  around 
some  time.” 

“You  had  better  drink  your  coffee,” 
she  replied. 

THE  END 


Lord  Calvert  Hotel 
and  Cottages 

another 

cMruaciAdl  Sbatd&a  ottate.1 

Baltimore  Blvd.  College  Park,  Md. 


SUBURBAN  TRUST  UO. 

A STRONG,  FRIENDLY  BANK 
Member  F.D.I.C. 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center.  Every  banking  facility. 

Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sororities 
Personal  loans  and  savings  accounts 

OPEN: 

DAILY  8:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

FRIDAY  4:00  p.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  Saturday  morning 


TEELY’S 

TYLE 

HOP 

^ is  for 


Smart  — Stylish 

you’ll  feel  and 
look  smart  and  stylish 
in  fashions  from 
Steely’s. 


‘Swell  --  Super 


other’s  will  say 
when  you  pass  by  in 
a dress  from 
Steely’s. 


Slick  — as  a whistle. 
Sharp  --  as  a tack. 
Snappy  --  as  ginger. 


you’ll  be  all 
of  these  if  you 
go  to  see 


yUrJ,  Steely 


for  your 


Spring 


and 


Si 


summer 


wardrobe. 


Stop  in  and  see  Mrs. 
Steely  in  her  nice,  shiny  shop; 
she’ll  be  pleased  to  see  you. 
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For  the  April  Issue 

of 
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Li 
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To  Be  Released  On  April  1 


TWA  ANNOUNCES  LOWEST  FARES  EVER 
FOR  SUMMER  TRAVEL-STUDY  TOURS 


Earn  full  credits  on  all-expense  univer- 
sity-sponsored tours  abroad  via  TWA 


Check  the  tours  listed  here 
that  interest  you: 


Don’t  let  this  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
go  by  in  1952.  Spend  your  summer  vacation 
on  an  exciting,  profitable  sightseeing  and 
study  tour  abroad.  Earn  full  credit  on  any 
of  16  four- to -ten -week  tours.  On  your  tour, 
arranged  by  specialists  in  the  educational- 
travel  field,  in  cooperation  with  TWA,  you’ll 
travel  on  luxurious  TWA  Skyliners.  The 
price  of  the  tour  takes  care  of  all  your  neces- 
sary expenses,  letting  you  budget  yourself  in 
advance.  Included  are  TWA’s  money-saving 
new  tourist  fares  — the  lowest  in  year-round 
transatlantic  history— which  make  these 
tours  extra-attractive  this  year! 

*Effective  May  1,  subject  to  government  approval. 


TRAVEL  TOURS 
European  Grand  Tour 
I | European  Basic  Tour 

Europe  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
I | Europe  with  Scandinavia 
Q Europe  with  British  Isles 
Q Holy  Land  and  Egypt 

Mediterranean  and  North  Africa 

TRAVEL-CAMPUS  STUDY 
Europe:  Music-Art-Theatre  Tout 

Europe  and  Study  at  Fribourg 

l~1  Europe  and  Study  at  Geneva 
Europe  and  Study  at  Oxford 
I | Europe  and  Study  at  Dublin 
Europe  and  Study  in  Spain 
Q Europe  and  Study  in  Germany 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph.D.,  Director 
TWA  Air  World  Tours-  80  East  42nd  St., 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  put  me  on  your  list  to  receive  detailed  informa- 
tion about  study  tours  via  TWA  indicated  above,  to  be 
sent  as  soon  as  available. 

Name Position 

Address 

City Zone 

State Phone  No. 


STUDY  WHILE  TRAVELING 
I | Flying  Seminar  (Europe) 

I I Catholic  Study  Tour  (Europe) 


Across  the  US.  and  overseas . . . 
you  can  depend  on 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 


FASANKO  MOTORS 
for  CHRYSLER  and  PLYMOUTH 

• Sales 

• Service 


College  Park,  Maryland 


UN  ion  8700 


CONCERT 

of  sound.  He  was  armed — or  rather  de- 
fended. He  was  safe  behind  his  wall  of 
beauty.  His  beautiful  wall. 

The  Image  opened  his  soul.  In  rushed 
the  music.  Two  hands  moved  up  and 
down  and  back  and  forth,  capturing  and 
reflecting  the  mood  and  spirit  of  the 
tonal  and  rhythmic  patterns  like  a pair 
of  clumsy  ballet  dancers.  And  the  music 
cast  off  images  of  its  own — tiny  streams 
darting  through  myriad  rocks  and  boul- 
ders like  little  silver  snakes.  And  the 
wind.  And  faces  too  appeared — faces 
with  smiles  that  would  glide  into  sneers 
without  warning  or  reason. 

Then  came  the  final  measures.  The 
music  worked  itself  into  a frenzy.  So 
did  the  maestro.  Crash,  Clang,  Da  de  de 
Da  de  Da  da.  The  music  became  furious. 
And  there  was  a furious  face  . . . 
angry  . . . horrifying.  The  face  had 
two  arms.  Up  and  down  and  back  and 
forth  they  went.  They  slashed  and 
jabbed  and  laughed  at  . . . whispers. 
Nothing?  No.  People,  laughing  and 
whispering  in  the  sun.  A boy  and  a 
girl  in  the  blazing  sun  seen  from  an 
oblique  angle  from  above  a cherry  tree. 
Smash  the  whispers  and  the  laughing 
young  faces. 

There  was  a dead  stop.  The  concert 
was  over.  The  maestro  bowed  again  and 
again  to  his  huge  audience.  And  then 
there  was  the  shrill  laughter  of  a fe- 
male voice  and  a shattering  of  glass  as 
mirrors  were  smashed. 

“Well,  was  it  or  wasn’t  it  worth  wait- 
ing for?”  Eileen  asked  Bill. 

“Yes,”  he  mumbled. 

“Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  funny  ?” 
asked  Joe. 

“It  was  funny.  Very  funny,”  Bill  re- 
plied. He  even  forced  out  a laugh  as 
he  looked  down  at  his  long  bony  hands 
which  were  white  in  the  unreal  moon- 
light. 

THE  END 


enjoy 

GOOD  FOOD 
FRIENDLY  ATMOSPHERE 
MODERATE  PRICES 

at 

TROLLEY 
STOP  SHOP 

College  Ave.  and  Rhode  Island 
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Old  Line  Cover  Coed 


Ctta  J^lezin 


O OME  DARKROOM  magic  by  photographer  Byron 
**  Roseman  produced  Etta  Nezin’s  likeness  in  dupli- 
cate. This  pretty  brown-haired,  brown-eyed  senior 
spends  most  of  her  after-class  time,  her  sister  con- 
fided to  us,  at  the  University  Theatre,  bowling,  play- 
ing tennis,  at  the  Sigma  Delta  Tau  sorority  house,  or 
with  her  future  lawyer-husband.  A daydodger  since  her 
freshman  year,  Etta  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
twenty-one  year  old  art  education  major  plans  to  use 
the  next  sixteen  weeks  learning  how  to  teach,  which 
is  an  art  in  itself. 


./Vlways  a sucker  for  attractive  bait,  our  aquatic  brother  went 
off  the  deep  end  and  got  caught  on  the  quick-trick  cigarette  hook! 
But  he  wormed  his  way  out  when  he  suddenly  realized 
that  cigarette  mildness  can’t  be  tossed  off  reel  lightly.  Millions 
of  smokers  have  found,  too,  there’s  only  one  true  test  of 
cigarette  mildness. 

It’s  the  sensible  test — the  30-Day  Camel  Mildness  Test, 
which  simply  asks  you  to  try  Camels  as  your  steady  smoke  on 
a day-after-day,  pack-after-pack  basis.  No  snap  judgments! 

Once  you’ve  tried  Camels  for  30  days  in  your  “T-Zone” 

(T  for  Throat,  T for  Taste),  you’ll  see  why  . . . 


After  all  the  Mildness  Tests . . . 


Camel  leads  all  other  brands  by biff  ions 
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Ah  Ha, 
Wildness 


WHAT  MAKES  CURLEY  RUN? 


Someone  Was  Cheating:  Florence  “Giggles” 
Smith  testifies  before  a Student  Government 
investigating  committee  on  “Footsie  Playing 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.”  Apparently 
tickled  silly  by  someone’s  testimony,  “Giggles” 
was  caught  by  the  camera  as  she  revealed 
that  many  Footsie  squad  members  play  under 
the  table  (See  page  25). 
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Batter  Up! 

Record  lovers  everywhere  will  be  pleased  with  a 
revolutionary  new  disc  soon  to  be  released  by 
RCA  Victem.  These  records,  especially  designed 
for  slow  dancers,  play  at  the  astounding  speed  of 
one  revolution  per  minute. 

Background:  A new  unbreakable  recording  surface  was 
devised  for  the  records — old  dining  hall  pancakes.  They 
cannot  be  played  on  a conventional  turntable,  but  must 
be  scraped  with  a rusty  file,  producing  a full  mellow  tone. 
Not  only  do  the  discs  provide  F.  F.  R.  ( full  frequency  rasp- 
ing), but  three  of  them  riveted  together  make  excellent 
curling  irons.  First,  orchestra  to  record  on  the  astounding 
platters  was  Guy  Lumbago  and  his  Royal  Canadian  Cot- 
tonpickers.  The  record's  title:  “The  Little  White  Cloud 
That  Precipitated!”  This  special  disc,  featuring  Ethyl  and 
her  magic  bicycle  pump,  is  enhanced  by  the  ride  bass 
drum  of  Jean  Croupa.  Watch  for  the  record.  It  can  be 
identified  by  the  pat  of  melted  butter  in  the  center. 


Published  by  permission  of  Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.,  715  Locust  Street, 
Oes  Moines,  la.  Edit,  and  Adv.  offices ; 488  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22. 
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The  Byrd  Problem : 

To  Run  Or  Not  To  Run 

Speculation  concerning  Maryland  University  President 
Byrd’s  chances  to  be  nominated  as  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nominee  grew  favorably  this  week  (below  and 
right).  Non-commital  about  his  political  future,  Byrd 
told  Diamondback  reporters  at  a special  conference  that 
he  would  reveal  his  intentions  “at  the  right  moment.” 
When  asked  if  he  would  decline  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion if  it  were  tendered  to  him,  he  answered,  “No  comment 
at  this  time.” 

Dean  of  Men  Geary  Eppley,  reported  to  be  Byrd’s  choice 
for  a running  mate,  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
concerning  current  rumors  politically  linking  him  to  Byrd. 
He  was  attending  a Southern  Conference  track  meet  in 
South  Carolina. 

Byrd’s  campaign  manager  and  a staunch  Democrat,  Job 
Placement  Director  Louis  Knebel  openly  declared  his  sup- 
port for  his  chief-executive,  praising  him  as  the  “only  man 

big  enough  to  wear  the 
pants  of  Washington 
diplomacy  and  poli- 
tics.” 

By-passing  a possible 
opportunity  to  run  for 
Governor  of  Maryland, 
Byrd  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  guber- 
natorial primaries  to 
be  held  later  this 
month.  This  action  was 
hailed  by  Byrd’s  ath- 
letic supporters  as  a 
“positive  indication”  of 
their  candidate’s  in- 
tentions to  run  for 
President. 


A quickie:  Inside  . . . Outside 


Someone  pulled  a funnyl 


They’re  Roughing  It 

Dedication  of  the  new  Coaches’  Lounge  (below),  built  in 
a record-breaking  time  of  four  months,  will  highlight 
Maryland  Day  on  April  17.  Financed  by  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration “free  will”  offerings,  the  structure’s  facilities 
are  designed  to  help  the  University’s  athletic  staff  to  re- 
lax and  enjoy  their  leisure  time.  Tentative  program  plans 
call  for  two  floor  shows  daily  and  a weekly  banquet  in  the 
main  hall.  The  building  houses  offices  for  each  member 
of  the  athletic  staff,  a basement  swimming  pool,  a Swed- 
ish massage  room,  and  a full-size  indoor  football  field. 
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Students’  Union  Suit  Pressed 

Plans  for  the  Student  Union  Building,  first  proposed  in 
1940,  were  abandoned  this  week  for  the  third  time  in  four 
years.  Reasons:  1)  a lack  of  funds  and  2)  according  to 
University  administrative  officials,  “other  pressing  con- 
struction needs”  which  must  receive  “top  financial  prior- 
ity.” 

“What’s”  Up,  Doc? 

Student  Government  President  Frank  Wright  appointed 
a permanent  “What’s  What”  committee  to  investigate 
“all  questionable,  debatable,  and  controversial  affairs  at 
the  University.”  Reason:  too  many  students  are  “think- 
ing ...  in  an  uncontrollable,  unfair,  and  irrational  way.” 

Local  Girl  Makes  Good 

International  philatelists  released  their  latest  “stamp  of 
the  week,”  a series  honoring  “world-renown  contributors 
to  man’s  advancement.”  Miss  Adele  Stamp  was  the  so- 
ciety’s choice  last  week.  Well-known  in  the  College  Park 
area,  Miss  Stamp  is  active  in  counseling  women  in  court- 
ship and  marriage  problems. 

An  Ace  For  The  University’s  Holes 

General  Service,  Univer- 
sity maintenance  division, 
moved  to  fulfill  its  prom- 
ise to  improve  the  “poor 
traveling  condition”  of  the 
parking  lots  and  Univer- 
sity roads.  A floating 
dredging  machine  (1.)  was 
procured  Friday  to  hasten 
work  now  in  progress. 


Fill  'er  up 


• MEDICINE 


Gumboot 
Does  It  Again 

Dr.  Stanaslow  J. 
Gumboot,  noted 
psychiatrist  (r.), 
demonstrates  his  lat- 
est method  for  relax- 
ing patients  during 
consultation.  “T  h e 
best  results,”  says 
Dr.  Gumboot,  “are 
achieved  by  filling 
the  pad  with  gin  and 
slowly  emptying  it 
into  the  stomach.” 


• EDUCATION 

Organized  Encouragement 

At  their  first  annual  convention  in  Blurb,  N.  D.,  the  newly 
formed  SOULS  (Society  for  Understanding  and  Organiza- 
tion of  Library  Science)  resolved  last  week  to  introduce 
door  prizes  as  a method  of  encouraging  greater  student 
interest  in  library  science  classes.  First  door  prize  sug- 
gested: two  free  tickets  to  Maryland’s  next  Sugar  Bowl 
football  game,  January  1,  1953. 

It  Beats  Dieting  ! 

One  member  of  the  Practice  House  group  is  standing  up 
in  all  her  classes  these  days.  The  young  lady,  who  prefers 
to  remain  anonymous,  was  preparing  meat  loaf  for  Fri- 
day’s meal  and  backed  into  the  meat  grinder.  The  infir- 
mary reported  that  she  got  a little  behind  in  her  work. 


you  SHOULD 

NO 

Anyone  who  lives  over  thirty  years 
has  been  wasting  his  time.  He 
should  be  burnt  out  by  then.  Liv- 
ing after  thirty  is  passe.  No  one 
does  it  any  more.  It’s  anti-pro- 
gressive. All  people  over  thirty 
should  be  shot  for  not  cooperating  with  science. 

Have  scientists  been  wasting  their  work,  shortening  every- 
thing for  the  average  man  ? Is  all  their  effort  to  speed  up 
life  to  come  to  nothing?  When  you  refuse  to  face  facts, 
and  insist  on  taking  up  valuable  space  after  you  have 
outlived  your  usefulness,  you  are  spitting  in  the  face  of 
scientists.  Scientists  do  not  like  to  be  spit  on.  Help  keep 
them  contented.  Don’t  spit  on  them — die! 

If  you  are  over  thirty,  look  in  the  mirror.  Horrible,  isn’t 
it?  You  are  a senile,  decaying  organism.  You  can’t  com- 
pete athletically  with  a boy  of  18.  What  good  are  you  if 
you  can’t  fly  at  1,000  miles  per  hour?  How  do  you  stack 
up  against  a machine  that  can  add  figures  at  the  rate  of 
5,000  a second  ? Pretty  lousy,  aren’t  you  ? Why  don’t 
you  die  ? 

You’re  too  old  to  change  your  habits  now,  you  pathetic 
hunk  of  protoplasm.  Juicy  steaks,  you  would  say,  are  bet- 
ter than  tiny  pills.  You’d  rather  drive  your  old  Ford  than 
be  propelled  through  space  by  means  of  electronic  wave 
lengths,  wouldn’t  you?  Your  whole  outlook  is  wrong.  It’s 
people  like  you  who  give  our  youth  twisted  ideas.  What 
are  you  doing  hanging  around  ? Wouldn’t  you  like  to  rest 
in  a cozy  lil’  coffin  all  your  own  ? Why  not  pick  your  own 
time  and  place  to  go?  You’re  standing  in  the  way  of 
progress.  Don’t  just  stand  there — lie  down  and  die! 


Disappointed 


LIVE  SO  LONG 


So  you  want  to  return  to  Mother 
earth,  to  the  mud  and  the  ooze — 
you  worm!  What  kind  of  a mole 
are  you  ? For  years  you  go  to 
school,  prepare  yourself  for  a de- 
cent job,  build  a beautiful  home, 
and  then  you  have  the  gall  to  lie 
down  and  die.  If  you  were  content 
to  stay  in  the  world  when  you  ar- 
rived nude,  why  do  you  want  to 
leave  when  you’re  dressed  in  your  fortune.  Think  of  all 
the  food  you’ve  eaten,  all  the  drinks  you’ve  had.  And  now 
what  are  you  trying  to  do — jump  the  check  ? 

What  good  has  death  ever  done  for  humanity?  A man  can 
walk  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  come  back  with  tales 
of  sunken  treasures;  he  can  fly  around  the  world  and  tell 
men  of  his  experience;  he  can  go  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
return  with  knowledge  of  Africa — but  leave  him  alone  for 
even  an  hour  to  reflect  under  ground  and  what  does  he 
have  to  say?  Nary  a word!  Death  not  only  contributes 
nothing  to  mankind,  but  it  just  plain  retards  it.  For  in- 
stance, if  Shakespeare  had  lived  long  enough  to  answer 
his  question  of  “To  be  or  not  to  be,”  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  ponder  the  problem  in  English  5. 

Perhaps  you’ll  be  plucking  a harp,  but  that  is  a chance  an 
honest  mortal  has  to  take.  If  you’ve  never  cheated,  never 
lied,  never  drank,  never  cursed,  you  are  an  extremely  ad- 
mirable, extremely  abnormal  person.  You  will  no  doubt 
escape  the  torments  of  the  lower  regions.  Here,  friend, 
is  a convincing  argument  why  most  Maryland  students 
should  hang  around  for  awhile.  Live,  and  the  world  lives 
with  you;  die,  and  it’s  hot  down  there! 
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• ART 


Rapaport  creates 


Just  plain  brilliant 


A Private  Collection 

Art  critics  have  long  been 
amazed  at  the  startling  prim-  m 
itives  exhibited  by  modern 
artist  Rapaport  Dally. 

Noted  for  his  vividness  and 
frank  artistic  expression,  the 
artist  has  up  to  now  worked 
in  complete  privacy,  but  last 
week  a Quirk  photographer 
“talked”  him  into  permitting 
this  exclusive  shot  of  his 
studio  (1.). 

Be  Prepared 

The  department  of  impracti- 1 
cal  art  at  Maryland  Uni-' 
versity  recently  announced  a ' 
new  addition  to  their  list  of  i 
required  courses,  Advanced 
Barnpainting. 

This  Takes  Originality 

Herman  Maril  of  the  Fine! 
Arts  Department  is  sponsor-! 
ing  an  exhibition  of  the  work! 
of  his  latest  discovery,  Mor-| 
ley  B.  Nudnick.  Mr.  Nudnickl 
has  pioneered  a new  and 
fascinating  artistic  tech 
nique,  spoon-dabbing.  Tht 
pictured  composition  (1.)  is  if 
study  in  pablum  and  shredd -* 
ed  wheat. 


r 


• FOOD 


It  Shouldn’t  Happen  To  An  Animal 

Mystery  still  sur- 
rounds the  sud- 
den death  of  six- 
teen hogs  (r.) 
and  bulls  in  the 
Dairy  Barns  last 
week.  Investiga- 
tors, appointed 
by  Student  Gov- 
ernment P r e x y 
Wright,  reported 
that  a truckload  of  food  destined  for  the  Dining  Hall 
was  delivered  to  the  Dairy  Barns  by  mistake.  They  also 
revealed  that  a truckload  of  forage  to  be  sent  to  the 
Barns  was  received  by  the  Dining  Hall.  On-campus 
students,  the  Infirmary  reports,  gained  an  average  of 
three  pounds  during  the  past  week.  The  investigation  will 
continue. 


Someone  slipped  him  a booboo 


A Jigger  Of  Steak? 

A council  of  fraternity  repre- 
sentatives approved  a plan  to 
sponsor  the  sale  of  a liquid 
diet  supplement  (r.).  Bottled 
in  a convenient  miniature  con- 
tainer by  a near-by  factory,  the 
compound  would  help  to  allevi- 
ate dietary  deficiencies  caused 
by  the  current  food  shortage. 
In  the  past,  the  liquid,  un-named 
to  date,  has  often  been  used 
by  many  students  as  a self- 
sufficient  meal  in  itself.  The 
council’s  slogan:  “Bottoms  Up.” 


Bottoms  up 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING 

Kestauranteur  Robinson  Lappin  to  disgruntled  student:  • 

“You  buttered  your  bread,  now  lie  in  it.” 

Educator  James  Reid  to  faculty  committee:  “If  all  the 
students  who  sleep  through  Econ.  32  were  laid  end  to  end, 
they  would  be  much  more  comfortable.” 

Joseph  Stalin,  Statesman,  commenting  on  the  Kremlin 
Footballski  team:  “Our  team  is 
red  hot.” 

Discussing  the  dating  situation 
at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Dean  Adele  Stamp:  “Many  men 

have  been  tried  and  found  want-  j 
ing;  wanting  the  same  thing.” 

Henry  Kaiser,  after  moving  his 
Detroit  steel  foundry  to  Seattle,  1 
Washington:  “I  didn’t  have  much  : 
trouble  with  the  chairs  and  desks; 
they  were  light.  But  I had  to  have  I 
some  help  with  those  steel  girders;  1 

they  were  real  heavy.” 

Football  mentor  Jim  Tatum,  discussing  the  revocation  of 
his  Pennsylvania  driving  license:  “This  about  puts  me  out  .■ 
of  business.” 

Noah  Webster,  terminologist:  “Druplet:  a little  drupe,  1 
as  one  of  the  individual  pericaps  composing  the  black- 
berry.” 

Columnist  Hedda  Hoopster  raved:  “The  recent  UT  pro-  I 
duction  was  simply  divine,  divine,  divine,  and  almost  i 
good.” 

Fixture  E.  F.  Zalesak:  “What  this  campus  needs  is  a I 
good  35  cent  beer.” 

Dave  Kelly,  broke  veteran:  “What  I need  is  35  cents.” 

Fred  Stone,  student:  “What  Zalesak  needs  is  good  beer.”  T 


Wanting? 
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• CRIME 


Getting  Up  In  The  World 

University  President  Harry 
Clifton  Byrd’s  office  was 
moved  and  redesigned  (r.) 
during  the  week.  Its  new 
architectural  design  is  Moroc- 
can, in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
traditional  Georgian  columns 
of  University  buildings. 
Byrd’s  office  was  relocated 
to  give  him  a quieter  atmos- 
phere and  a “better  perspec- 
tive of  students  and  their 
place  in  the  University.” 


A Little  Building  That  Wasn’t  There 

One  of  the  biggest  crimes  of  the  week  came  to  light  when 
the  Armory  night  watchman  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land discovered  the  building  was  no  longer  there  (below). 
“I  just  turned  my  back  for  a second,  and  it  was  gone,” 
the  watchman  said.  Campus  police,  called  in  to  investi- 
gate the  case,  spent  all  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  looking 
for  clues  and  turned  in  their  findings:  “The  night  watch- 
man is  right.  The 
Armory  has  disap- 
peared.” 

The  criminals  are 
expected  to  be  ap- 
prehended any  time, 

Chief  Wiseman  said, 

“.  . because  it’s 

pretty  hard  to  hide 
a building  that 
large.” 


All  that  remains 


The  view  is  fine 


• MALE  AND  FEMALE 


be  Quirk  to: 

Read  the  new  vocabulary  building 
book,  How  To  Lose  Your  Beard , by  Dr.  Ima  Smoothie, 
R.S.V.P.  Science  knows  women  have  no  beards  because 
they  talk  too  much  and  bite  their  hair  off  from  the  inside. 
Dr.  Smoothie  feels  men  can  successfully  apply  the  same 
principal  with  hints  included  in  this  edition. 

^ Buy  the  newest  thing  for  the  younger 
set:  a pair  of  scissors  with  curved  blades  to  cut  out  bow- 
legged  paper  dolls. 

Use  a new  enamel  brought  out  by  the 
Lusterless  Paint  Company  of  Stiff  Bristle,  Ind.  Designed 
for  use  on  the  interior  of  bath  tubs,  it  flows  on  in  alternate 
black  and  white  stripes,  effectively  hiding  the  inevitable 
ring  around  the  tub. 

Convince  your  husband  to  quit  his 
present  job  and  raise  horses.  This  occupation  is  much 
more  stable. 

p.  Buy  a new  wine,  Inebriated,  produced 
by  the  Wino  Corporation  of  Old  Sock,  California.  Com- 
posed of  formaldehyde,  turpentine,  and  old  tennis  shoes, 
this  new  note  in  wine  is  guaranteed  to  make  even  a brass 
monkey  lay  off. 

Buy  the  Handy  Dandy  Grape  Peeler 
for  salad  makers.  Weighing  only  2,687  pounds,  this  handy 
gadget  will  fit  easily  into  the  garage  or  cellar. 

^ Try  the  new  “cherry  grit”  ice  cream, 
made  of  cherry  pits,  lemon  rinds,  chalk  dust,  and  white 
shoe  polish.  If  eaten  in  the  winter,  a tree  is  guaranteed 
to  grow,  sprout  through  the  ears,  blossom,  and  bear  by 
the  next  spring.  For  best  results,  drink  eight  glasses  of 
water  daily. 
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MYSTERY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Poddy,  Poddy?? 


A camel  caravan,  not  the  one  associated  with  a certain 
popular  singer,  has  been  blamed  by  University  of  Mary- 
land officials  for  most  of  the  thefts  on  The  Hill,  including 
that  of  the  Student  Union  building,  school  spirit,  Testudo, 
and  innumerable  others. 

The  caravan  was  sighted  one  night  as  a faculty  chaperone, 
returning  from  a fraternity  party,  fell  down  the  adminis- 
tration building  steps.  As  he  got  to  his  feet  and  staggered 
up  the  Mall,  they  appeared. 

“There  they  were,”  he  stated,  “Ninety  camels,  loaded  with 
plunder,  pouring  out  of  Margaret  Brent  dormitory.  Be- 
fore I realized  it,  they  were  upon  me.  What  a sight!  The 
d — beasts  almost  killed  me  before  they  galloped  off  to 
the  boulevard.” 

State  police  reported  no  camel  caravan  on  the  boulevard 
that  night,  but  the  official,  working  from  a rogues  gallery, 
picked  out  the  suspects  in  the  above  picture.  “That  one 
in  front,”  he  said,  “That’s  the  one.  It  had  pink  fur.” 

President  Byrd,  when  interviewed,  stated  the  official’s  word 
was  good  as  gold  about  things  like  this. 

Pictures  of  the  Week  ■ 


A roving  U.  P. 
photogra- 
pher  caught  this 
shot  of  University 
anatomy  students 
on  a field  trip.  Her- 
man W.  Zilch 
searches  (r.)  for 
another  student’s 
lymphoid  tissue 
masses. 


Cuthbert  W.  Bungstarter,  College 
Park  pub  patron,  assarted  that  it 
was  time  for  people  to  get  a new 
slant  on  things.  Bungstarter 
claims  that  this  is  best  accom- 
plished by  the  dilligent  consump- 
tion of  twelve  bottles  of  Ram’s 
Can  Ale.  Bungstarter’s  “New 
Slant”  is  reproduced  (1.). 


A campus  clean  up  campaign  by  students  at  the  U.  of  Md.  | 
netted  the  above  results,  which,  according  to  University  I 
officials,  prove  what  can  be  accomplished  when  students  i 
put  their  heads  together. 


il 


Professor  Lemuel  Q.  Rab- 
blerouser  demonstrates 
(r.)  the  approved  method 
of  pedagogieally  throwing 
the  bull  for  Education 
students  at  a local  univer- 
sity. 


Well-equipped 
George  Washington 
University  students 
(r.)  leave  Professor 
Helen  McBlarney’s 
class  in  Industrial 
Mis  - Management. 
Said  one  student,  “I 
don’t  mind  the 
smell,  but  it  burns 
my  eyes.” 


In  a state  of  semi- 
coma, a University 
of  Tennessee  stu- 
dent (1.)  attends  a 
class  in  Nashville. 
Exhausted  by  run- 
ning to  classes,  he 
bet  his  bicycle  on 
the  Sugar  Bowl 
game. 
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• BUSINESS 

Bring  Your  Own  Blanket 

Official  sources  disclosed  that  as  the  thermometer  rises, 
a critical  shortage  of  bench  space  on  college  campuses 
will  be  in  evidence.  This  trend  will  be  felt  at  widely  scat- 
tered locations.  Critical  points  are  predicted  in  locations 
near  coed  dormitories.  Ingenuity  will  probably  ease  the 
shortage  as  the  temperatures  continue  to  mount. 

Well,  Well,  Well! 

Ten-thousand  barrels  of  crude  oil  were  pumped  from 
wells  on  “B”  parking  lot  during  the  first  week  of  opera- 
tion (below).  The  oil,  first  discovered  a month  ago  by 
two  workmen  filling  “ruts”  on  the  parking  lot,  brought 
nation-wide  acclaim  to  the  two  workers.  They  are  now 
touring  the  country,  selling  stock  and  lecturing  on  “divin- 
ing methods  and  techniques”  in  the  oil  industry.  Said  the 
workmen  about  their  discovery:  “It  was  nothing.  We 
just  looked  down,  down,  down,  and  there  it  was!” 


Paydirt  at  last 


Inverse  Ratio 

The  day-by-day  sales  of  malt 
beverages,  aspirin,  and  to- 
mato juice  have  been  cor-  £ 
related  by  the  Marketing 
Division  of  the  GIGIF  de- 
partment. Flurried  week- 
end trading  in  the  former 
results  in  a steady  rise  in 
the  latter  commodities.  Results  can  be  traced  on  the 
graph  (r.). 
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A week  end  slump? 


Down  To  The  Sea 

In  order  to  maintain  a constant  demand  curve,  the  govern- 
ment is  now  plagued  with  the  problem  of  disposing  of  sur- 
plus potatoes.  The  excess  numbers  two  whole  bushels. 
Senator  Proodent  (Independent,  Ind.)  suggests  making 
french  fries  and  floating  them  out  to  sea. 


We  Want  Him 

The  Wegotem  Novelty  Company  announces  the  beginning 
of  production  of  Byrd-For-President  buttons  and  pen- 
nants. A special  feature  of  the  emblems  will  be  insertable 
numbers  by  which  the  date  can  be  changed.  The  company 
announced  that  their  product  will  be  timely  until  Paint 
Branch  Creek  freezes  over. 


The  Drop  It  System 

A new  filing  system  was  announced  this  week  for  use  in 
the  registrar’s  office  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Con- 
sisting of  twelve  waste  baskets  and  three  old  packing 
cases,  the  new  system  is  expected  to  reduce  confusion  and 
waste  by  at  least  50  percent.  Miss  Alma  Primpup,  third  as- 
sistant paper  clip  clipper  says,  “We  may  be  able  to  reduce 
registration  time  by  three  or  four  days.” 
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C-r-r-r-a-a-sh 

The  high  tariff  wall  which  the  last  Republican  congress 
put  up  fell  down  last  week  just  outside  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, killing  4 people  and  injuring  5.  Three  small 
homes  were  demolished  and  damages  were  estimated  at 
$3,000. 

A Well  Rounded  Efficiency 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  installed  an  electric  clock 
in  the  center  of  their  Detroit  plant.  The  reason,  Ford,  Jr. 
declared,  is  to  maintain  production  around  the  clock. 

• ANIMALS 


Don’t  Give  Us  Any  Hip! 

What  is  the  Hippopotimi  capacity  of  the  Maryland  Uni- 
versity swimming  pool  ? This  was  one  of  many  problems 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
during  recent  hearings  on  the  subject  of  evacuation  of 
the  Washington  Zoo’s  animals  in  the  event  of  Atomic  at- 
tack. Also  discussed:  Will  Maryland  coeds  be  allowed  to 
share  pool  facilities  ? Must  the  Hippopotomi  be  required 
to  wear  regulation  tank  suits  ? Can  the  beasts’  feeding  be 
entrusted  to  the  dietitians  of  the  Dining  Hall?  Quipped 
Senator  Phil  E.  Buster  (D.,  La.):  “Will  the  girls  bow  out 
as  gracefully  to  hippier  creatures  as  the  boys  did?” 

The  Chigger’s  Up 

With  the  advent  of  warmer  weather,  college  students  will 
be  warned  of  the  dangers  of  burrowing  chiggers  which 
infest  fields  and  undergrowth  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
The  little  pests  make  trouble  for  people  active  in  hiking, 
camping,  and  the  thrills  of  outdoor  spring  romances. 
Informative  literature  may  be  obtained  upon  request  at 
the  Dean  of  Women’s  office. 


No  Bird! 

For  the  past  17  years,  zoology  professor  Pumpernickel  J. 
Goodworthy  lectured  at  East  Podunk  College  on  the  Dodo 
bird  ( Didus  Incptus).  Lately,  the  professor  punctuated 
his  lectures  by  flapping  his  arms,  strutting  like  a bird, 
and  cackling.  Students  in  his  Thursday  morning  class 
were  amazed  last  week  to  note  a worried  frown  on  Pump- 
ernickel’s face  as  he  announced  that  he  must  leave  the 
room.  A few  moments  later  Goodworthy  returned  to  his 
podium  with  an  air  of  aplomb,  bearing  a large  white 
object  remarkably  reminiscent  of  a Dodo  egg. 

Mathematical  Mammals 

Rabbits  made  their  appearance  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land mathematical  research  department.  Although  hush- 
hushed,  the  project  is  reported  to  entail  experimentation 
with  rapid  multiplication  problems. 

It’s  Even  Good  For  Worms 

Baltimore  University  hospital  officials  discovered  a cure 
for  the  parasitic  tapeworm.  Treatment  is  entirely  dietary, 
the  ingredients  coming  from  the  well-balanced  menus  of 
the  University  dining  hall.  Parasitology  experts  hail  the 
“Chow  cure”  as  the  greatest  thing  since  indoor  plumbing. 


• ENTERTAINMENT 

Hundreds  To  Be  Shot  In  College  Park 

Cecille  B.  Lamour  has  announced  his  plans  for  a new 
technicolor  extravaganza  on  college  life.  The  movie,  en- 
titled Bacchus  and  Delilah,  will  be  filmed  in  College  Park, 
Maryland.  Based  on  the  theme  Boy-Girl-Bottle,  the  film 
raises  the  timely  question:  “Can  Delilah,  a simple  Eastern 
Shore  girl,  save  her  campus  hero  from  the  life  of  dis- 
sipation the  average  fraternity  man  lives?” 
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Was  Oscar  Really  Wilde?? 


The  Call  of  the  Wild 
comes  to  University  The- 
ater this  month.  Direct 
from  a long  run  in  Up- 
stage, New  Mexico,  comes 
Ah  Ha,  Wildness,  a scin- 
tillating passion  play  con- 
cerning the  post  Civil  War 
reconstruction  period  in 
Snowshovel,  North  Da- 
kota. 


Ah-ha-a-a 


The  hero,  Richard  (Dick 


to  his  friends),  typifies  the  spirit  of  youth  (or  young’uns) 
in  a true  old  Southern  fashion.  Richard  (Dick  to  his 
friends)  is  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a free  thinker  be- 
cause of  his  poetry  reading  and  affinity  for  dirty  books. 
Some  even  consider  him  a trifle  queer,  since  he  dates  the 
local  school marm.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  all  is 
forgiven  as  Richard  (Dick  to  his  friends)  saves  the  honor 
of  the  town  by  chasing  the  pigeons  away  from  General 
Pershing’s  statue. 

The  University  Theater  has  gone  to  practically  no  trouble 
and  expense  to  bring  this  production  to  the  campus.  Cos- 
tumed lavishly  in  authentic  period  dress  (see  cover),  the 
play’s  climax  comes  during  the  middle  of  the  second  half 
(or  act,  in  theater  parlance)  when  the  floor  of  the  ball- 
room set  collapses,  and  the  entire  cast  is  killed.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  act  is  conducted  by  the  director,  who  en- 
tertains with  magic  tricks  and  short,  informative  lectures. 
Mr.  Ed  Call  (Ed  to  his  friends),  (above),  who  appears  on 
the  cover,  unfortunately  does  not  appear  in  the  play  since 
his  duties  keep  him  at  Chaney’s  Garage,  mixing  grease 
paint.  However,  he  was  the  only  UT  member  who  was  not 
busy  practicing  ticket  tearing  at  the  time  the  cover  pic- 
ture was  taken. 


OVI E of  the  Week 


De  Big  Moider 

The  prolific  pen  of  Dickey  Spillblud  has  produced  another 
Spike  Mallet  thriller  called  “De  Dig  Moider,”  this  time  for 
the  movie  industry.  Clifton  Webb  will  portray  Mallet,  the 
cold  - blooded, 
hot  - natured 
private  eye. 

In  the  new 
movie,  Spike 
is  sitting  at  a 
bar  when  a 
n o ndescript 
hands  him  a 
little  bun- 
dle wrapped  in 
a pink  blan- 
ket. While 
Spike  is  wait- 
ing for  the 
short  one  he 

ordered  for  what  he  thinks  is  a baby,  the  blanket  blows 
up  and  the  detective  becomes  a case  at  Bellevue. 

A young  nurse  (waist,  24;  hips,  36;  bust,  47.5;  Appalachian 
9764)  becomes  his  friend  when  she  sneaks  him  pizza  pies 
in  his  room. 

Six  pizza  pies  later,  Spike  recovers  and  sets  out  to  dis- 
cover who  robbed  the  little  kid  of  his  pink  blanket,  and 
from  there  on,  there  is  plenty  of  action  as  Spike  crosses 
.45  automatics  with  the  underworld. 

Many  Years  In  The  Making 

Hollywood  anounced  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Scarlet 
Letter  will  be  made  into  a feature  length  movie  soon. 
Tentative  new  title:  “How  Hester  Won  Her  A.” 


Please,  No  More  Pizza! 
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Kinsey  Comes  To  Maryland 

Radio  station  WMUC  of  Maryland  University  is  currently 
sponsoring  a panel  discussion,  “Sexual  Behavior  of  the 
Maryland  Coed.”  Members  of  the  panel  are  Frank  Wright, 
Dean  Eppley,  Ned  France,  and  a white  slaver  from  Wee- 
haukan,  New  Jersey. 

A Trolley  Called  Passion 

The  University  of  Maryland  “haze”  office  banned  Univer- 
sity Theatre’s  latest  production,  Tennessee  Bill’s  Broad- 
way success,  “A  Trolley  Called  Passion.”  Reason:  ac- 

cording to  office  director  Dean  Adelaide  Stampit,  the  UT 
box  office  receipts  would  suffer  greatly  because  the  College 
Park  kindergarten  class  scheduled  this  production  for  the 
week  before. 

A Tight  Squeeze  # FASHIONS 


Before  . . . After  . . . Underneath 

Dean  Mount  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  her  de- 
partment heads:  “We  must  have  an  original  eyecatcher 
for  our  display  window.  We  need  a display  with  zip.” 
Liketobe  Girl,  boy  fashion  design  student,  came  up  with 
an  “ingenious  digit,”  Prof.  Smarty  Crytzer  reports. 
Liketobe  Girl  says  student  Carol  Stretchit  assisted  him 
in  the  invention  of  the  rubber  band  girdle  (above).  “Carol 
modeled  for  all  the  fittings.  It  was  so  sexy,”  Liketobe 
Girl  drooled. 


• RELIGION 


Party  Time 

Evangelist  Silly 
Tuesday  (r.)  an- 
nounced two  cam- 
paigns aimed  spe- 
cifically at  collegi- 
ates.  Featured  will 
be  two  parties:  a 

BYOB  (Bring  Your 
Own  Bible)  and 
GIGIS  (Gee,  I’m 
Glad  It’s  Sunday). 

Tuesday  said  serv- 
ices would  be  brief. 

Chapel  Bells  Will  Ring, 

Whenever  the  University  of  Maryland  chapel  is  completed 
(provided  Nature  doesn’t  claim  her  own  in  the  meantime), 
opening  services  will  feature  young  married  alumni  (and 
their  children)  who  had  originally  hoped  to  be  wed  in  the 
edifice. 

• BOOKS 

THE  OLD  SLIME 
By  Gooky  Greene 

The  intellectual  world  last  week  brought  forth  its  own,  a 
new  publication  called  the  Old  Slime.  Originally  tested  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  the  new  work,  the  publishers 
assert,  found  itself  incompatible  with  “some  of  the  lesser 
lights”  of  the  campus  including  the  faculty,  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  football  team,  and  the  students.  The  maga- 
zine is  presently  attempting  to  find  its  place  in  the  lit- 
erary sun. 

The  publication’s  reception  has  tended  to  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  work’s  earlier  victims,  and  critics  of 
most  metropolitan  papers  have  been  hoping  that  the  folio 
would  go  to  a place  which  is  thought  to  have  several  of 
the  attributes  of  the  sun. 
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Read  Between  The  Lines  . . . The  Plot’s  Better 

A new  light  on  the  literary  horizon,  Noah  Webster,  has 
come  up  with  a volume  that  has  the  critics  raving,  The 
American  College  Dictionary.  “A  must,”  says  Lucius 
Bebee,  critic  for  U.  S.  Plumbing  and  Heating  magazine. 
“Compares  favorably  with  Joyce’s  Ulysses,”  said  Dean 
Leon  P.  Smith  of  a local  university.  “We  must  put 
it  on  the  English  5 and  6 required  reading  list.  Wait  until 
students  try  analyzing  this!” 


• GADGETS 

Something  For  Dad 

Be  Quirk  to  snap  up  the 
latest  of  gifts  for  the 
handyman  around  the 
house,  the  Little  Atom 
Thumb  Smasher.  Guar- 
anteed to  reduce  even  the 
most  calloused  of  thumbs 
to  a bloody  pulp,  this  nov- 
el instrument  will  keep 
Dad  amused  for  hours 
(1.). 

Martini  Does  It  Again 

The  Glen  L.  Martini  Corp. 
has  brought  out  a new 
gift  called  the  Airplane 
Shovel.  It  is  a small  spade 
with  a miniature  airport 
on  one  end,  designed  especially  for  people  who  like  to 
fly  off  the  handle.  Now  on  the  drawing  boards  is  a wrench 
for  people  who  bolt  down  their  food. 


Convertible  Model  Deluxe 

Latest  gadget  for  the  bath  is  the 
Tootsie-Wootsie  Foot  Washer  (r.). 
Wash  one  foot,  pull  the  chain,  and 
fresh  water  comes  to  wash  the  other 
foot.  Comes  with  a nifty  double  lid 
which  is  practical  as  a bread  board 
and  a picture  frame. 


• SPORTS 


One,  Two,  Tickle  My  Toe 


There  WERE  five  faced  NCAA  suspension  last  week 
for  violation  of  the  Sanity  Code.  The 
charge:  subsidization  of  footsie  players  (above).  A spe- 
cial NCAA  fact-finding  committee  stated  that  “footsie 
playing  at  Maryland  University  is  not  above  board.  If 
drastic  measures  are  not  taken  immediately  to  clean  up 
this  sport,  Maryland  will  be  suspended  from  all  NCAA 
competition.” 

At  College  Park,  Coach  James  Reid  vehemently  denied 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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the  charges.  Said  Reid;  “We  are  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  all  NCAA  rules  here  at  Maryland;  we  play  footsie 
solely  for  the  kick  we  get  out  of  it.” 

It  is  not  yet  definite  how  this  threatened  suspension  would 
affect  Maryland’s  participation  in  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence marbles  tournament,  to  be  held  in  late  April  at  Mibs, 
South  Carolina. 


Some  People  Cain’t  Hep  Themselves 

Although  rumors  were  circulated  at  the  opening  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  spring  football  practice  that 
Lucille  Sweeney,  famous  girl  fullback,  had  registered  at 
the  school,  Athletic  Director  Jim  Tatum  said  that  he  heard 
nothing  about  it.  Said  Tatum:  “It  doesn’t  matter  any- 
way because  the  Southern  Conference  forbids  girl  players. 
I’d  like  to  have  her  on  the  team,  but  (aheh)  I cain’t  hep 
her.” 


• VITAL  STATISTICS 

Births 

Henry  Luce,  millionaire  publisher  of  Time,  Life,  and 
Fortune  magazines,  has  asked  Chester  Bowles,  former 
governor  of  Connecticut,  and  advertising  agency  wizard, 
to  join  his  magazine  triumverate. 

Upon  Bowles’  acceptance,  the  “Luce”  syndicate  will  be 
called  the  “Luce-Bowles”  Publications. 

Divorces 

The  Morgan  family  has  at  last  been  shattered  by  the! 
scandal  of  divorce.  The  plaintiff’s  brief  states  that  Mrsj 
Morgan  won’t  let  J.P.  in  bed. 
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predicts 

The  Maryland  chapter  of  ISA  will  go  national 
soon. 

Prof.  R.  U.  Hafsaighf,  University  of  Tierra  Del 
Fuego,  will  decline  an  offer  to  discuss  communist 
inroads  in  South  Antarctica  for  G & P IO814.  Po- 
litically minded  Hafsaighf  is  currently  writing 
scripts  for  “The  SGA  of  the  Air”  (WMUC-TV ; 
Tuesday,  7 P.  M.  EST). 

Scientists  systematically  plot  our  changing 
weather.  Stating  that  seasons  are  getting  out  of 
season,  they  predict  that  June  will  be  ushered  in 
by  a strong  draft. 

Wally  Warfield  Simpson,  who  jumped  three  men 
and  got  a king,  will  accept  a bid  to  a local  sorority. 

The  Bobbsie  Twins  At  The  Seashore  will  become 
required  reading  for  English  II.  It  will  replace 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Rita  Hayworth  will  sue  Ingrid  Rosselini  for 
plagerism. 

Itsa  Phoni  Dec  fraternity  will  walk  off  with  the 
intramural  gin  rummy  tourney  this  season.  IPD’s 
Willy  Phootkiss  is  considered  the  biggest  rummy 
on  the  campus. 
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The  Math  Department  will  beat  the  numbers 
racket  charge  lodged  against  it  this  week. 

A faculty  bill  to  encourage  unlimited  cuts  will 
meet  stiff  opposition  in  the  Student  Government 
Association.  Attending  lectures  is  the  number 
one  pastime  in  College  Park  according  to  a recent 
poll. 

ROTC  students  will  soon  be  asked  to  stop  ston- 
ing superior  officers  during  drill  hours. 

Jim  Tatum  will  announce  that  football  players’ 
reimbursements  positively  will  not  be  slashed. 

Watch  your  calendars  closely.  Quirk  editors 
predict  that  Sunday  will  be  followed  immediately 
by  Monday. 

University  Theatre  will  present  a three-act 
tragedy  next  year:  “Uncle  Wiggley  and  the  Park- 
ing Lot  ‘B’  Caper.”  The  centrally  staged  show 
is  about  an  unsuccessful  try  to  save  Wiggley  from  ' 
death  in  an  abandoned  gravel  mine. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd,  president  of  the  University, 
will  deny  rumors  that  he  plans  to  run  for  president  i 
of  the  Student  Government  Association  this 
month. 
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readers  say : 

Senator  Phineas  ().  Phogbound,  chair- 
man, Senate  refreshment  and  stag  party 
committee:  “Ah  say,  humphf,  yes.  Ah 
say,  bpfrsk,  Ah,  Ah,  Ah  consider,  yes, 
states  rights  am  impeachable,  yes  bpfrsk. 
Ah  say!  An’  you  all  can  quote  me  for 
a small  consideration.” 

I 

Selma  Schlump,  cuspidor  cleaner  at 
southern  society  nitespot,  the  Dixie 
Pig:  “I  ain’t  abul  2 reed  so  gud  but 
Quirk  shur  maks  gud  linin  fer  my 
spitoon  bottums  and  it  stranes  th’  sigar 
buts  out  nise  2.” 


Sure!  Stop  3 ending  Quirk 

( ) 75  yrs.  (71/}  iss.) only  $6,900.00 

H ( ) iso  yrs.  (3,769  iss.)  bargain  rate^lj 


Era  Q I enclose  the  top  off  my  neighborhood  grocer 

Era  Cl  Try  and  bill  me 
E[3 

Name  Address  City Zone State_ 


MAIL  TO  QUIRK  MAGAZINE,  STALL  THREE,  DAIRY 
BARNS,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 


College  Park's  finest  Drug  Store 

ALBRECHT’S 

PHARMACY 


•The  atmosphere  is  friendly 

ON  THE  CORNER 


as  much  a part  of  the 
COLLEGE  PARK  scene 
as  BYRD  STADIUM, 
ROSSBOROUGH  INN, 
and  the  CHAPEL 

•The  service  is  fine 

WA.  3838 


COLLEGE  AVE.  and  BALTIMORE  BLVO. 


QUICK  AS  THIS  BUNNY,  hop  down  to  Peoples  for  your  ng^^prettVt^Iook  and^loTto  eat.  Don't 

a big  Chocolate  coated  Easter  Egg  complete  with  name  am  a • ’ Ther‘e  are  Easter  Cards  galore  to  choose 

forget  Jelly  Eggs  for  the  kids  and  Easter  ^“ime  at  Peoples  in  every  department;  so  parade  yourself  dov  n 

from  . . . religious,  sentimental  and  humorous.  Yes,  it  s Easte 

there  right  now  for  the  best  selection  of  Easter  values. 


COLLEGE  PARK  SHOPPING  CENTER 
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Quick,  Quirk  to  Old  Line  readers.  The  staff  wrote  and  edited  the 
copy  in  a spirit  of  April  foolishness.  We  hope  it  will  be  received 
in  the  same  spirit.  If  you  enjoy  this  issue,  much  of  your  thanks 
should  be  directed  to  the  magazine’s  publisher,  Dangary  of  Balti- 
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April  showers  not  only  bring  May 
flowers  to  life  but  also  Testudo,  Mary- 
land’s wandering  brass  mascot.  Back  on 
his  pedestal  for  a while,  the  lonesome 
Terp  forgot  to  bring  an  umbrella  with 
him  for  inclement  weather.  It’s  rumored 
that  on  threatening  days  the  sheltered 
reptile  never  sticks  his  neck  out  for 
fear  of  losing  his  head  to  a wandering 
Hopkins’  student. 
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jtttk  Him* cm* 


THE 
LOWEST 
OF  THE 
LOWLY 


These  C ampus  Nobodies , Fifth  Wheels , Social  Misfits , and 
CNBOC’ s get  their  just  reward 


ADUATE 


This  card  CerriPieS  me  honorary  member- 
ship of  its  holder  in  tf?e  ora  ant  zed 

BROKEN  COGS 

of  The  UnivehSf'Tq  of  Morqlond 


Dear  Editor, 

I hereby  apply  for  the  title  of  CNBOC  (Chief  Nobody 
On  Campus)  in  the  Broken  Cogs  Honorary.  You  should 
now  throw  away  all  the  rest  of  the  letters  you  have  re- 
ceived and  any  more  you  might  receive  because  frankly 
I wouldn’t  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  if  I thought 
there  was  the  slimmest  chance  that  I might  not  be  selected 
CNBOC  of  1951.  I wish  to  apologize  for  writing  so  near 
the  deadline  and  thereby  causing  you  to  waste  all  that  time 
reading  the  other  letters. 


Fraternities — well  yes.  I have  guzzled  more  than  my 
share  of  rushee  beer  and  I have  seen  a lot  of  unusual 
home  movies  while  consuming  same,  but  in  my  travels 
through  these  dimlit  halls  I don’t  remember  joining  any 
fraternities.  I do  vaguely  recall  a lot  of  funny  handshaking 
at  the  Phi  Tau  house  one  evening  late,  but  a lawyer  friend 
of  mine  tells  me  they  can’t  pin  a thing  on  me  so  it  is  OK, 
I guess. 

I have  never  used  the  jar  of  Arrid  the  boys  in  the  dormi- 
tory gave  me  on  my  birthday  last  year,  and  besides,  most 
of  them  have  since  moved,  so  you  can’t  call  me  a Dormitory 
Charlie  by  any  means. 

You  might  consider  me  a socialite  of  a sort  because 
I did  invite  the  incomparable  Hildegarde  to  a concert  on 
campus  last  year,  but  I don’t  make  a habit  of  exciting  many 
campus  girlies  for  fear  they  might  all  get  jealous  of  each 
other  and  cause  trouble. 

Irrespective  of  the  above,  I can  claim  the  title  of  CNBOC 
on  one  fact  alone.  Last  June  I completed  my  scholastic 
work  at  the  University.  And  although  I have  never  been 
a member  of  any  scholastic  honorary,  according  to  a Chinese 
friend  of  mine  who  checked  the  list,  I ranked  number  one 
in  my  class. 


Briefly  to  give  you  the  lowdown  on  the  CNBOC,  namely 
me,  I must  admit  belonging  to  every  religious  club  on 
campus  including  the  Riding  Club.  Now  this  might  dis- 
qualify me  in  the  eyes  of  a peon  (associate  and  assistant 
editor,  please  note — no  offense  intended).  To  avoid  this  pos- 
sibility and  in  anticipation  of  your  search  for  the  CNBOC 
I have  registered  in  each  under  an  assumed  name.  I bet 
three  dollars  to  one  that  Lou  Foye  isn’t  aware  that  he  is 
a member  in  bad  standing  (I  never  pay  my  dues)  of  the 
Propellor  Club. 


Furthermore,  this  nobody  on  campus  ain’t  even  registered 
this  semester. 

Kindly  forward  all  prizes,  awards,  etc.,  connected  with 
this  Honorary  to  my  local  address  (withheld  by  request). 

Scarfully  yours, 
Glenn  S.  Ovrevik 

P.S. — I may  be  a nobody  on  campus  but  I am  the  envy 
of  most  people  elsewhere  as  I have  a part  time  job  selling 
ladies  “custom  fitted”  stockings! 
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OF  MARYLAND 


This  card  cemfies  The  honorary  member- 
ship OF  its  holder  in  The  organized 
BROKEN  CO&5 

o F the  University  of  Marij/and 


Dear  Editor, 

I am  a nobody!  A blueblooded,  thoroughbred  NOBODY. 

I am  but  a spectre  in  the  vast  universe  of  SGA  influ- 
ence. 

I could  very  well  be  classified  as  a campus  phantom  . . . 

I am  an  engineer — a studying  nonentity  who  is  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  my  own  scrawny  slide  rule. 

I have  been  called  naive  simply  because  I thought  the 
tunnel  was  a means  to  a roadbuilding  end.  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  I learned  the  tunnel  serves  another,  more  subtle, 
purpose.  Yes  sir,  I was  surprised  to  discover  that  it  also 
diverts  water  during  rainstorms. 

The  announcement  of  the  founding  of  your  revolutionary, 
but  long  overdue  club  thrilled  me.  I haven’t  been  so  excited 
since  I received  my  first  book  of  Math  Tables  as  a gift. 
A couple  of  intimate  acquaintances  (my  parents),  taking 
note  of  the  unusual  glow  in  my  eyes,  remarked,  “My,  you 
look  happy — almost  as  though  you  were  alive.” 

I feel  certain  that  I can  qualify  for  admittance  to  the 
Broken  Down  Cogs  Club.  My  qualifications  are  numerous. 

As  1 stand  amid  the  powerful  and  glittering  rays  generated 
by  the  sparkling  personalities  of  campus  wheels,  I am  re- 
duced to  emaciated  insignificance.  I don’t  even  cast  a 
shadow. 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  my  application  for  member- 
ship into  this  organization  which  someday  will  undoubtedly 
be  recognized  as  a milestone  in  the  history  of  campus  activi- 
ties. 

Yours  in  solitude, 
Dick  Kirk 

P.S. — I would  like  very  much  to  be  ghostmaster  at  the 
initiation  ceremonies. 


NIOR  ** 

BROKEN  till 


DIVISIO 


COGS 


$ 


OF  MARYLAND 


This  card  cernfies  -the  honorary  member- 
ship of  its  holder  in  the  organ  ized 
BROKE  N COGS 
of  -tne  UniversiTq  of  Maryland 


Dear  Sir, 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  this  letter.  It  is  never  a happy 
task  for  one  to  admit  that  he  is  a “fifth  wheel,”  a social 
misfit,  a B.C.O.C.  (Broken  Cog  On  Campus). 

I believe  the  prime  requisite  for  being  a “Broken  Cog” 
is  concerned  not  so  much  with  physical  manifestations,  but 
rather  with  the  spirit.  “Broken  Cogs”  are  born  and  not 
made. 


To  determine  whether  an  individual  is  a “broken  Cog,”  one 
must  go  back  to  his  high  school  days.  If  you  attended  just 
one  basketball  game  with  the  following  inevitable  dance, 
you  may  consider  yourself  dropped  from  the  society  of 
“Broken  Cogs.” 

Did  you  go  to  your  high  school  prom  ? If  you  did,  I’m 
sorry,  but  you  are  just  not  a born  “Broken  Cog.”  There  is 
one  acceptable  excuse  for  this  question.  If  the  girl’s  father 
paid  for  the  evening,  you  are  excused. 

There  are,  though,  many  “Cogs”  who  fall  by  the  wayside 
when  they  enter  college.  They  try  not  to  fit  in,  but  some- 
how always  manage  to  join  something.  The  word  join, 
incidentally,  is  a key  word  in  every  “Cog’s”  vocabulary. 
We  flee  it  like  a plague.  Those  students  who  manage  to 
survive  the  rash  of  “joining”  that  breaks  out  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  stand  a pretty  good  chance  of  getting  through 
the  remaining  three  without  too  much  difficulty. 

As  you  see,  being  a “Cog”  is  no  easy  feat.  Even  my 
standing  may  be  jeopardized  by  my  writing  this  letter.  One 
must  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  or  he  will  find  himself 
signed  up  for  one  of  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  activi- 
ties on  campus.  Of  course,  the  “joiner,”  a “Cog’s”  natural 
enemy,  helps  by  joining  dozens  of  clubs,  etc.,  filling  their 
membership  and  thereby  cutting  down  the  chance  of  a 
“Cog”  being  misled. 

I end  my  plea  for  membership  with  an  appeal  to  all 
people  in  the  great  middle  class  of  “almost  nobodies.”  Quit 
whatever  you  are  doing  and  (ugh!)  join  the  “Cogs.”  We 
accept  students  from  all  colleges,  and  ex-fraternity  men  are 
gladly  received. 

Yours,  in  an  absence  of 
school  spirit, 
Edward  W.  Walsh 


UN 

ME 


DERCLAS 


BROKEN 


DIVISIQJ 


COGS 


OF  MARYLAND 


This  card  cerTifieS  The  honorary  member- 
ship oP  its  holder  in  Tie  orqomzed 
BROKEN  COGS 
of  -foe  U mverSiTLf  of  Maryland 


Dear  Sirs, 

When  I opened  my  sister’s  copy  of  the  Old  Line  I dis- 
covered that  somebody  had  finally  come  up  with  a contest  I 
could  enter.  That  is  your  contest  for  “Broken  Cogs.” 

You  see,  when  I was  born  way  back  in  1936  my  sister 
(Ruth  Burton)  dropped  me  on  my  head  and  ever  since  then 
I’ve  had  a broken  cog  somewhere  up  in  the  deep  dark  hole 
where  my  brain  supposedly  is. 

Ruth  went  on  to  become  the  president  of  Gamma  I’hi 
Beta  and  business  manager  of  the  Terrapin,  but  I am  still 
just  a little  old  nobody  on  the  campus.  In  fact  I won’t  even 
get  to  the  campus  for  another  three  years.  So  that  is  why 
I think  that  I’m  the  biggest  nobody  on  your  campus. 

Tearfully  yours, 
Doris  Burton 

P.S. — If  you  know  Ruth,  please  don’t  show  her  this  as 
her  secret  ambition  is  to  be  an  English  teacher. 
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Out  of  bed 
And  up  the  hill 
In  the  morning’s 
Cold,  damp  chill. 
Looked  to  neither 
Left  nor  right 
Musing  on 
Last  night’s  delight. 
“Blue-black  eyes, 
Vermillion  lips, 
Luscious  girl 
With  slender  hips. 
Finally  kissed  her 
In  the  bar, 

Did  the  same  thing 
In  the  car.” 

Into  class 
In  a daze, 

“Why  do  all 
These  people  gaze? 
Look  at  me 
As  in  disgrace, 

Gads — I forgot 
To  wash  my  face.” 


This  is  the  story  of  a fellow 
that  boarded  a bus  his  hand9 
stretched  out  from  his  body,  and 
held  out  as  though  in  supplica- 
tion. He  asked  the  conductor : 
“Will  you  take  a dime  out  of  my 
pocket  and  put  a transfer  back 
in?” 

“Why  what’s  the  matter,  are 
you  paralyzed?”  ask.  d the  con- 
ductor. 

“No,  nothing  like  that ; the  doc- 
tor ordered  a bedpan  for  my  wife 
and  I don’t  want  to  lose  the  meas- 
urements.” 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
■ new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS’  PAINTERS’ 

DRAFTSMEN  S & ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

710  iillTH  3313 

nth  pi  win  nth 

7334  Salto.  Ave.  College  Park,  Md. 


A young  lady  was  on  a sight- 
seeing tour  of  Detroit.  Going  out 
Jefferson  Avenue,  the  driver  of 
the  bus  called  out  places  of  in- 
terest. 

“On  the  right,”  he  announced, 
“we  have  the  Dodge  home.” 
“John  Dodge?”  the  lady  asked. 
“No.  Horace  Dodge.” 
Continuing  out  Jefferson:  “On 
the  right  we  have  the  Ford 
home.” 

“Henry  Ford?” 

“No.  Edsel  Ford.” 

Still  farther  out  Jefferson.  “On 
the  left  we  have  the  Christ 
Church.” 

A fellow  passenger  hearing  no 
response  from  the  young  wom- 
an, tapped  her  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  “Go  ahead  lady,  you 
can’t  be  wrong  all  the  time.” 


Want  Ad  of  the  Week — from 
the  Independence,  Mo.,  Blabber : 
Small  haberdashery  with  steady 
patronage.  Must  have  simple  ac- 
counting system.  Contact  H.  S. 
T.  Box  86. 


Fortune  Teller:  “You'll  be  poor 
and  unhappy  until  you  are  forty.” 
Client  (hopefully)  : “T  hen 

what?” 

Fortune  Teller:  “You’ll  get 

used  to  it.” 


A student  went  over  to  the 
health  service.  “Doc,”  he  said,  “I 
feel  so  bad  that  I often  think  of 
killing  myself.” 

“Now,  now,”  soothed  the  doc- 
tor, “you  just  leave  that  to  us.” 


A NURSERY  RHYME  FOR 
MARIHUANA  GROWERS 

Little  Be  Bop 
Don’t  blow  your  top ; 

The  F.B.I.  found  this  year’s 
crop. 

You  can’t  escape  them  any- 
more, 

The  F.B.I.  in  peace  and  war. 

— Sheldon  Rubin 


The  house  guests  were  assem- 
bled with  their  hosts  in  the  liv- 
ing room  after  dinner,  chatting 
pleasantly,  when  the  5-year-old 
daughter  of  the  host  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  room,  her  clothes 
dripping  with  water.  She  could 
scarcely  articulate,  so  great  was 
her  emotion,  and  her  parents  rose 
in  consternation  as  she  entered. 

“You-you,”  the  little  girl  bab- 
bled pointing  to  the  male  of  the 
house  guests.  “You  are  the  one 
who  left  the  seat  up.” 


Who  comforts  me  in  moments 
of  despair? 

Who  runs  fingers  lightly  through 
my  hair  ? 

Who  cooks  my  meals  and  darns 
my  hose? 

Squeezes  nose  drops  in  my  nose  ? 

Who  always  has  a word  of  praise  ? 

Sets  out  my  rubbers  on  rainy 
days  ? 

Who  scrubs  my  back  when  in  a 
shower  ? 

And  wakes  me  at  the  proper 
hour? 

Who  helps  keep  me  on  the  beam  ? 

And  figures  in  my  every  dream  ? 

I do. 


Rangrr , Sepi. 


Happy  Birthday  to  you! 
Happy  Birthday  to  you! 
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Clipped  from  the  society  sec- 
tion of  the  Daily,  where  a report 
of  a girls’  baseball  game  ap- 
peared: “Everything  was  going 
fine  for  the  local  girls  until  the 
last  half  of  the  fifth  when  all  the 
bags  got  loaded.” 


A Texan  walked  into  the  bar 
of  a New  York  night  club,  saw 
a customer  lying  helpless  on  the 
floor,  and  pointing  to  him,  said: 
“Ciive  me  a shot  of  that.” 


A midget  is  a Texan  with  all 
the  hot  air  let  out  of  him. 


The  Republican  senator  was 
discussing  the  ’52  elections  with 
his  Democratic  colleague. 

"Look,”  said  the  GOPer,  “we 
could  have  Taft,  Stassen,  War- 
ren, maybe  even  Eisenhower  for 
candidate.  Who  do  you  Demo- 
crats have?” 

“We  have  Truman.” 

“Yeah,  but  suppose  he  doesn’t 
want  to  run  again?” 

“Oh,”  the  Democrat  mused  air- 
ly, “we’ll  dig  someone  up.” 

The  Republican  paled,  stag- 
gered back,  and  cried : “Oh  no ! 
Not  HIM  again!” 


'J<,c * Hona(P^ 

O.K.,  Snavely,  I’ve  had  just  about 
enough  of  your  “Joe  College"  pranks! 


Little  Lucy  had  just  returned 
from  the  children’s  party  and  had 
been  called  into  the  dining  room 
to  be  exhibited  before  the  guests. 

“Tell  the  ladies  what  mama’: 
little  darling  did  at  the  party, ‘ 
urged  the  proud  mother. 

“I  fro  wed  up,”  said  little  Lucy. 


A kind  hearted  gentleman  saw 
a little  boy  trying  to  reach  a 
doorbell.  He  rang  the  bell  for 
him,  then  said:  “What  now,  my 
little  man  ?” 

“Run  like  h — ,”  said  the  little 
boy  “That’s  what  I’m  going  to 
do.” 


The  doctor  came  out  of  the 
bedroom  to  the  anxious  wife. 

“Frankly,”  he  told  her,  “I  don’t 
like  the  way  your  husband  looks 
at  all.” 

“I  don’t  either.  Doc,”  the  wife 
replied,  “but  he’s  nice  to  the  kids.” 


One  bright,  young  Iowa  State 
coed  was  considerably  puzzled 
over  defining  “mugwump”  on  a 
recent  Government  315  test.  Fin- 
ally, after  several  minutes  of  in- 
tense thought,  it  came  to  her. 

“A  mugwump  is  a strange  lit- 
tle animal  who  sits  on  fences  with 
his  mug  on  one  side  and  his  wump 
on  the  other,”  she  wrote. 


“Don’t  you  ever  read  anything 
but  the  jokes?” 


Patient:  I’m  all  out  of  sorts: 
the  doctor  said  the  only  way  to 
cure  my  rheumatism  is  to  stay 
away  from  dampness. 

Friend:  What’s  so  tough  about 
that  ? 

Patient:  You  don’t  know  how 
silly  it  makes  me  feel  to  sit  in 
an  empty  bathtub  and  go  over 
mvself  with  a vacuum  cleaner. 


NORMAN 

• Sales  Service  • 


We  ap^iecicde  q&uA  bwiineiA. 

8320  Washington-Baltimore  Blvd. 
College  Park,  Maryland 
TOWER  5100 


COLLEGE  PARK  PAINT 
and  HARDWARE 

7356  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 

Sanders  and  Waxers  Rented 
All  your  Painting  needs 
Garden  Supplies 
Super  Kemtone 
Keys  made 

We  deliver  UN.  1185 


SUBURBAN  TRUST  CO. 

A STRONG,  FRIENDLY  BANK 
Member  F.D.I.C. 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center.  Every  banking  facility. 

Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sororities 
Personal  loans  and  savings  accounts 

OPEN: 

DAILY  8:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

FRIDAY  4:00  p.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  Saturday  morning 
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An  inmate  of  a local  institution 
was  gazing  dejectedly  out  of  a 
barred  window  when  he  noticed 
an  employee  pushing  a wheel- 
barrow loaded  with  manure.  The 
inmate  called  the  laborer  to  his 
window. 

Inmate:  “What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  that?” 

Employee:  “Put  it  on  the 

strawberries.” 

Inmate:  “Why  don’t  you  come 
in  here  with  us?  We  put  cream 
and  sugar  on  ours.” 


“That’s  the  guy  I’m  laying 
for,”  muttered  the  hen  as  the 
farmer  walked  by. 


"You  can’t  arrest  me.  I come 
from  one  of  the  best  families  in 
Maryland.” 

“That’s  O.K.  buddy.  We  ain’t 
arresting  you  for  breeding  pur- 
poses.” 


A small  boy  was  seated  on  the 
curb  in  Dogtown  with  a pint  of 
whiskey  in  his  hand,  reading  the 
Old  Line  and  smoking  a big 
stogie.  An  old  lady  passed  and 
asked  him,  “Little  boy,  why  aren’t 
you  in  school?” 

The  child  replied,  “D — it  lady. 
I ain’t  but  four.” 


A census  taker  asked  the  wom- 
an at  the  door : “How  many  in 
your  family?” 

“Five,”  snapped  the  answer. 
“Me,  the  old  man,  kid,  cow,  and 
cat.” 

“And  the  politics  of  your  fam- 
ily?” 

“Mixed.  I’m  a Republican, 
old  man’s  Democrat,  the  kid’s 
wet,  the  cow’s  dry,  and  the  cat’s 
a Populist.” 


In  Paris,  it’s  frankness; 

In  Panama,  it’s  life; 

In  a professor,  it’s  clever; 

But  in  the  Old  Line,  it’s  smutty. 


America  s FIAVOR  -ite 

from  coast  to  coast 


“Maybee,  Micb.  to 
Why  not.  Miss.” 
submitted  by 
Mrs.  Roy  Fletcher, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


still  only ' 


*100  in  cash  prizes  for  interesting  town  names  ! 

Rules  on  this  page  or  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


LIFE  SAVERS  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Pair  up  actual  U.  S.  town  names.  Examples:  From  RYE,  N.  Y., 
to  BOURBON,  Ind.  From  SOFT  SHELL,  Ky.,  to  LITTLE  CRAB, 
Tenn.  Send  as  many  pairings  as  you  like. 

2.  The  odder  the  names and  the  more  amusing  the  relationship 

between  the  two the  better  your  chances  will  be. 

3.  First  prize  winner  will  be  sent  $50.  Second  prize  $25,  third 
prize  $10  and  three  $5  prizes.  Contest  closes  June  30,  1952.  All 
entries  should  arrive  at  Life  Savers,  Port  Chester,  not  later  than 
June  30,  1952,  to  qualify.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
Life  Savers,  and  prize-winning  combinations  may  be  used  in 
future  advertisements,  together  with  the  names  of  the  winners.  In 
case  of  ties  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Simply  mail  your 
entry  to  LIFE  SAVERS,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Taken  from  a test  paper  in  English  Literature : 

“A  morality  play  is  one  in  which  the  characters 
are  goblins,  ghosts,  virgins  and  other  supernatural 
characters.” 


The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a physical 
culture  magazine:  “Here’s  a good  test  for  your  stom- 
ach muscles.  Clasp  your  hands  over  your  head  and 
place  your  feet  together  on  the  floor.  Now  bend  to  the 
right  at  the  waist  as  you  sit  down  to  the  left  of  your 
feet.  Now  by  sheer  muscular  control,  haul  yourself 
up,  bend  to  the  left  and  sit  down  on  the  floor  to  the 
right  of  your  feet.  Keep  this  up  and  let  us  know  the 
result.” 

The  first  letter  received  said  “Hernia.” 


There’s  a report  that  Professor  Randall  can  sing. 
Check  on  this. 
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Put  a hat  over  it,Curly, 
we've  all  had  a look 


Here’s  curly,  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  ever 
had  a head  of  hair.  Comes  the  middle  of  winter  with 
snow  and  ice  or  hot  summer  days  with  the  sun  beating 
down  and  Curly  still  keeps  his  locks  bared  for  all  to 
gasp  at. 

Frankly,  wavy  locks  don’t  do  a whole  lot  more  for 
us  than  any  other  kind  of  hair,  but  obviously  they  do 
for  Curly,  and  that’s  why  we  feel  a little  sorry  for  him. 
The  best  way  not  to  keep  those  curls  looking  pretty  is 
to  wander  around  without  a hat.  Honest. 


A hat  is  primarily  foi  protection,  protection  for  your 
hair  and  your  health.  The  hot  sun  dries  up  your  hair 
and  your  scalp,  and  cold  winds  and  rain  and  snow  beat- 
ing against  a bare  head  are  a cold  bug’s  best  allies. 

Here’s  something  for  psych  1-2: 

Curly  doesn’t  look  any  better  without  a hat.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  looks  like  a darned  fool.  But  some- 
thing deep  down  in  Curly’s  libido  makes  him  think  he’s 
climbing  up  Dr.  Adler’s  Male  Complex  ladder  when  he 
struts  around  like  a rugged  bear. 


Curly,  like  everyone  else,  would  look  a whole  lot 
better  and  feel  a lot  better,  too,  if  he’d  let  a hat  protect 
his  health  and  improve  his  appearance. 


"Wear  a Hat  — Its  as  Healthy  as  Its  Handsome ! " 


These  fine  hat  labels  have  published  this  advertise-  1 
meat  in  the  interests  of  good  grooming  and  good  p 

DOBBS  U|  CAVANAGH 

* 

KNOX® 

health  of  American  men.  . 

BERG#  BYRON  ^ C&K 

DUNLAP 

Divisions  of  the  Hat  Corporation  of  America — Makers  of  Fine  Hats  for  Men  and  Women 
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A reporter  had  been  sent  to 
cover  a great  mine  disaster.  He 
was  so  impressed  by  what  he  saw 
that  he  tried  to  indicate  all  the 
emotions  and  heroism  that  he  saw 
around  him  in  that  vast  panorama 
of  death. 

In  a telegram  to  his  editor  he 
began,  “God  sits  tonight  on  a 
little  hill  overlooking  the  scene 
of  disaster.” 

Immediately  his  editor  wired 
back  : “Never  mind  disaster — in- 
interview God.  Get  pictures  if 
possible.” 


The  Dean  of  Men  summoned 
his  problem  pupil  to  his  office  and 
growled,  “What’s  this  I hear 
about  you  being  so  drunk  last 
night  that  you  pushed  a wheel- 
barrow through  the  Main  Build- 
ing?” 

“You  ought  to  know,  sir,”  an- 
swered the  student.  “You  were 
in  the  wheel-barrow.” 


Every  Kind  of  Gift  at 

MURRAY 

HARDWARE 

Langley  Park  Shopping  Center 

Sanders  and  Waxers  Rented 
Complete  Painting  Needs 
Hobby  Equipment 
Super  Kemtone 
Spred  Satin 
Keys  Made 
Toys 

SHepherd  0442 


A navy  wife  was  bidding  her 
husband  goodbye  as  he  embarked. 
She  became  quite  incensed  when 
she  saw  a black  scotty  going 
aboard,  and  she  knew  that  wives 
were  not  allowed  to  go  along.  She 
went  over  to  an  officer  standing 
nearby  and  complained  about  the 
unfairness  of  the  regulations  that 
allowed  dogs,  not  wives,  to  ac- 
company the  Navy. 

The  officer  cut  the  tirade  short 
by  saying,  “Yes,  but  you  see, 
all  of  the  men  can  pat  the  dog.” 


Two  gamblers  were  convalesc- 
ing in  a hospital  endowed  by  a 
very  strict  organization  known 
for  its  opposition  to  gambling  in 
any  form.  Thinking  they  had  bet- 
ter keep  in  practice  during  their 
illness,  they  repeatedly  asked  for 
playing  cards  and  were  refused. 
Finally  they  asked  the  superin- 
tendent if  they  might  have  52 
“Case  Report  cards”  and  the  re- 
quest was  granted. 

The  gamblers  set  about  devis- 
ing their  own  game  of  poker.  In- 
stead of  suits  and  numbers,  bet- 
ting was  based  on  the  informa- 
tion on  the  cards. 

After  dealing,  drawing  and 
betting,  one  of  the  gamblers 
said,  “I’ll  check.  What  have  you 
got?” 

“Two  pair — a pair  of  adenoids 
and  a pair  of  tonsils.” 

“Four  enemas,”  replied  the  first. 
“I  win  the  pot.” 


FASANKO  MOTORS 

tor  CHRYSLER  and  PLYMOUTH 


• Sales 

• Service 
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College  Park,  Maryland 


There  is  the  story  of  the  young- 
ster who  had  an  unfortunate  hab- 
it of  swearing — usually  at  the 
very  worst  time.  His  parents  had 
tried  every  known  method  of  cur- 
ing him,  without  the  slightest 
success.  But  the  father  had  left 
one  ace  in  the  hole : He  knew  that 
his  son  had  always  wanted  to 
own  a rabbit,  and  he  offered  one 
in  exchange  for  a solemn  promise 
that  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
more  swearing  on  the  part  of 
his  offspring.  The  bargain  was 
made,  and  the  boy  got  his  rab- 
bit. For  two  weeks,  he  stuck 
manfully  to  his  bargain. 

Then  came  disaster.  A couple 
called  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
the  lady  said,  “I  hear  you  have  a 
rabbit,  Christopher.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  show  it  to  us?”  The  boy 
was  delighted  and  rushed  out  to 
the  garden  to  collect  his  pet.  Just 
as  he  brought  it  into  the  draw- 
ing room,  however,  the  rabbit 
proceeded  to  give  birth  to  an 
enormous  litter  of  baby  rabbits. 
The  boy  watched  in  consternation 
for  a moment,  dropped  the  mother 
rabbit  to  the  ground,  and  cried, 
“Holy  smoke,  the  d — thing  is 
falling  apart.” 


Funeral  director:  “How  old  are 
you  ?” 

“Ninety-eight.” 

“Hardly  worth  going  home,  is 
it?” 
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klOBODY’S  APRIL  FOOL  is  Viriginia  A.  Rowland,  this  month’s 
* ^ cover  girl.  Ginger,  as  she  is  known  by  her  Kappa  Delta  sisters, 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  attractive  football  players  on  the  Hill, 
with  an  impressive  performance  in  past  coed  Powder  Puff  Bowl 
games. 

A sociology  major,  she  has  maintained  an  overall  3.6  average 
in  that  subject.  This  brown-eyed,  auburn-haired  candidate  in  the 
Terrapin’s  Miss  Maryland  contest  lives  in  Cheverly,  Md.,  and  hails 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  by  way  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

She  is  five  feet,  three  and  a half  inches  tall  and  weighs  115  lbs. 
Other  vital  statistics  are  “Top  Secret,”  she  says. 

Ginger  is  20,  and  a graduating  senior.  During  her  four  years 
at  Maryland  she  participated  in  so  many  activities  that  a list  of 
them  would  stretch  from  the  Ad  building  to  the  varsity  grill. 

Sorry,  men,  this  Mortar  Boardite,  like  all  beautiful  Maryland 
women,  is  pinned. 

Photos  by  Byron  Roseman 


He’s  fast  — he’s  smart  — he  covers  ground  — he’s  a real  varsity 
outfielder!  The  ‘quick-trick’  cigarette  mildness  tests  were  almost 
too  hot  to  handle,  but  he  didn’t  make  an  error.  He  realized 
that  cigarette  mildness  can’t  be  judged  in  slam-bang  fashion. 
Millions  of  smokers  throughout  America  know,  too,  there’s  a 
thorough  way  to  judge  cigarette  mildness ! 

It’s  the  sensible  test . . . the  30-Day  Camel  Mildness  Test,  which 
simply  asks  you  to  try  Camels  on  a day-after-day,  pack-after-pack 
basis.  No  snap  judgments!  Once  you’ve  tried  Camels  for  30  days 

in  your  “T-Zone”  (T  for  Throat,  T for  Taste),  you’ll  see  why  . . . 


After  all  the  Mildness  Tests  . . . 


Camel  leads  all  other  brands  bybi/fions 


CHOXCt  CtVJAV.W'f 


Peoples  has  scored  a 5.0  average  reception  from  the  University  of  Maryland  staff,  students, 
faculty  and  graduates.  For  placing  us  on  your  “honor  roll”  we  thank  you  and  offer  a toast 
of  good  luck  and  good  health  to  the  graduates ! * • 


COLLEGE  PARK  SHOPPING  CENTER 
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For  approximately  1,000  graduates, 
June  7 will  mark  not  the  end  of  a 
college  career,  but  rather  the  begin- 
ning of  a blue,  white,  or  khaki  future. 
Mo  Lebowitz,  the  Old  Line’s  versatile 
art  editor,  humorously  caught  the 
spirit  of  commencement  day  at  Col- 
lege Park  in  his  cover  drawing. 

The  May  cover  is  Mo’s  second  for 
this  year.  It  is  the  Old  Line’s  first 
three-color  cover  since  1947. 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Office  of  Publication:  Recreation  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Company,  2807  W.  Belvedere  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per  year. 
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fyan&ujell  to-  the  PUi^iation 


UM MACING  THROUGH  the  files  of  the  Old  Line 
office,  we  came  across  a story  by  Mollee  Coppel 
which  brought  us  all  a chuckle  and  started  some  of  us 
reminiscing,  and  others — those  of  us  who  are  greenest 
to  the  life  of  Maryland  U. — asking  questions  about 
campus  life  in  by-gone  days. 

Basically,  “This  I Forget ” could  apply  to  college  life 
now;  the  plot  is  the  same,  only  the  circumstances  differ. 
We  remember  when,  in  the  fall  of  50,  the  ratio  of 
men  to  coeds  was  four  to  one,  and  the  girls  complained 
about  the  lack  of  dates  on  campus.  We  remember  the 
instructor  who  Wore  a thin  dress  to  class  and  dis- 
covered she  had  forgotten  to  put  on  a slip,  the  phys  ed 
classes  that  taught  the  girls  how  to  relax,  but  neglected 
to  teach  them  how  to  stay  awake,  and  the  freshman 
speech  classes  when  everyone  had  to  give  a demonstra- 
tion and  audience  reaction  speech  and  an  entomology 
student  brought  in  live  cockroaches. 

We  also  remember  the  big  spring  elections — elec- 
tions with  “brand  new  political  parties”  which  were 


simply  the  old  parties  with  the  names  changed.  Elec- 
tions. with  one  parly  spying  on  the  other,  “ scoop  pic- 
tures in  the  Diamond  back  showing  an  unidentified 
person  tearing  down  posters,  posters  and  campaigning 
and  boldly  speaking  slogans,  “ You  can't  go  wrong 
with  Wright,”  and  political  backslapping  and  defeated 
Independents;  and  the  majority  of  students  blithely  un- 
concerned about  who  got  elected  for  “ their  SGA.” 

We  remember  the  mile  long  hikes  to  the  new  chem- 
istry building,  the  disgusting  plan  to  build  the  new 
library  in  the  middle  of  the  mall.  We  remember  the 
bonfire  built  in  the  middle  of  the  Boulevard . the  thrill- 
ing jaunt  to  the  Sugar  Bowl  and  the  success  of  the 
card  section  during  the  half-time  intermissions  at  the 
football  games. 

We  remember  this  is  the  preface  to  the  article  Fare- 
well To  The  Plantation.”  Perhaps  it  will  help  you  to 
remember  life  can  always  provide  a laugh,  that  Mary- 
land has  memories  and  traditions,  both  written  and 

{continued  on  next  page) 
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spoken,  and  that  we  are  grateful  to  the  alumna  who 
wrote  this  article  so  we  may  remember  what  she  has 
forgotten. 

RITE  SOMETHING,  my  colleagues  said,  about 
your  four  years  here.  A resume.  A synopsis. 
A farewell  to  the  plantation. 

Someone  is  always  writing  tearful  reminiscences 
in  the  graduation  issue  of  a college  magazine,  and 
frankly,  I’m  sick  of  it.  Even  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  blos- 
somed forth  with  a “This  I Remember.”  But  there 
are  so  many  things  one  would  rather  forget  that  we 
shall  shuffle  the  deck  and  come  up  with  a few  items 
which  are  perfect  fodder  for  retroactive  inhibition. 

I’m  forgetting  those  early  days  as  a freshman  in 
the  fall  of  ’46,  those  nerve-wracking  days  when  the 
ratio  of  vets  to  coeds  was  eight  to  one  and  nothing- 
happened  . . . I’m  forgetting  the  lost  feeling  of  living 
in  a man’s  world,  the  advice  just  to  “follow  the 
crowd,”  and  the  day  I wound  up  in  a room  marked 
“MEN”  . . . I’m  forgetting  the  physical  examination 


*100  in  cash  prizes  for  interesting  town  names ! 

Rules  on  this  page  or  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


LIFE  SAVERS  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Pair  up  actual  U.  S.  town  names.  Examples:  From  RYE,  N.  Y., 
to  BOURBON,  Ind.  From  SOFT  SHELL,  Ky.,  to  LITTLE  CRAB, 
Tenn.  Send  as  many  pairings  as  you  like. 

2.  The  odder  the  names and  the  more  amusing  the  relationship 

between  the  two the  better  your  chances  will  be. 

3.  First  prize  winner  will  be  sent  $50.  Second  prize  $25,  third 
prize  $10  and  three  S5  prizes.  Contest  closes  June  30,  1952.  All 
entries  should  arrive  at  Life  Savers,  Port  Chester,  not  later  than 
June  30,  1952,  to  qualify.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
Life  Savers,  and  prize-winning  combinations  may  be  used  in 
future  advertisements,  together  with  the  names  of  the  winners.  In 
ease  of  ties  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Simply  mail  your 
**»trv  to  LIFE  SAVERS,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


necessary  for  entrance  and  the  indignant  response  of 
the  coeds,  “Who?  Me  pose  for  a posture  picture 
nude  ?”  . . . 

I’m  forgetting  those  densely  populated  English 
classes  in  the  basement  of  the  old  gym  and  the  limpid 
pools  left  on  the  floors  after  a heavy  rain  . . . I’m 
forgetting  the  instructor  who  removed  her  suit  jacket 
and  discovered  that  there  was  no  blouse  under- 
neath . . . and  the  brisk  physical  fitness  classes  and 
the  room-mate  of  mine  who  sprained  her  back  in  one 
. . . I’m  forgetting  those  freshman  speech  classes 
in  which  every  single  veteran  in  the  class  gave  his 
war  record  exeept  one  fellow  who  always  talked 
about  sewage  disposal  . . . 

I’m  also  forgetting  elections  . . . red-hot  elections 
with  everyone  tearing  down  posters,  demanding  re- 
counts, and  trying  to  unite  the  Independents  . . . 
mimeographed  campaign  pamphlets  that  read  "Hot 
Air  or  Wally  Fehr”  . . . literature  that  called  the 
Diamondback  a “stable  of  incompetents”  . . . campus 
mud-slinging  and  political  bootlicking  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  students  not  caring  one  damn  about  the 
whole  business  . . . 

I’m  forgetting  room-mates  . . . room-mates  who 
sold  candy  in  the  room  . . . room-mates  who  set  fire 
to  matches  wrapped  in  tin  foil  . . . under-sexed  room- 
mates . . . neat  room-mates  who  scrubbed  the  floor 
with  Chlorox  at  12:30  A.M.  . . . over-sexed  room- 
mates . . . sloppy  room-mates  who  cluttered  the 
desk  with  racing  forms  . . . 

There  are  other  people  I’m  forgetting  . . . pathetic 
copy-famished  Diamondback  columnists  . . . jokers 
on  the  Terrapin  who  identified  all  unrecognizable  stu- 
dents in  group  pictures  as  “J.  T.  Fetlock”  or  “Mary 
Alice  Fetlock”  . . . I’m  forgetting  persons  who  thought 
the  Old  Line  was  low-lbrow  . . . and  persons  who 
thought  the  Old  Line  was  high-brow  . . . I’m  for- 
getting the  photographers  responsible  for  the  I.D. 
card  pictures  . . . and  the  various  dieticians  at  the  Din- 
ing Hall  who  have  made  me  what  I am  today  . . . 

I’m  forgetting  the  Starlight  and  the  Knotty  Pine 
. . . I’m  forgetting  Freddie’s  . . . and  hearing  a clown 
over  there  play  a ukelele  and  yodel,  “Bring  it  on  down 
to  my  house  baby ; there’s  nobody  home  but  me”  . . . 

Then,  of  course,  I’m  forgetting  Dorm  C . . . the 
coed’s  unconverted  home  away  from  home  . . . the 
unusual  plumbing  fixtures  and  the  suggestion  that 
we  plant  flowers  in  them  . . . the  fellows  who  kept 
breaking  the  window  in  the  shower  room  . . . the 
reassuring  sound  of  drunken  young  male  voices  raised 
in  song  at  3 :00  A.M.  . . . the  neurotic  boy  in  Sylvester 
Hall  who  screamed  every  evening  at  6:00  . . . 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  other  things  I intend  to 
forget,  but  I can’t  think  of  them  at  the  moment.  Let 
this  suffice,  these  few  nondescript  passages  taken 
from  the  diary  of  a typical  American  college  gradu- 
ate. A saga  being  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  END 
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HISTORY  5 
HOUR  EXAM 


I— TRUE-FALSE 

If  any  part  of  a question  is  false,  any  eeny  heeny,  itty  bitty  part,  circle  it  with  squeezings  from  a 
giraffe  spleen.  If  it  is  all  true  speak  with  your  religious  advisor. 

1.  Aaron  Burr  killed  Alexander  Hamilton  by  inducing  him  to  play  a pin 
ball  machine  with  a short  circuit. 

2.  Indians  were  pretty  nice  if  you  got  to  know  them. 

3.  Some  Indians  were  just  awful  no  matter  how  nice  you  treated  them. 

4.  Lewis  and  Clark  spent  one  year  exploring  the  Eastern  Shore,  looking 
for  the  Bay  Bridge. 

5.  Martha  Washington  was  a dancer  in  Seward’s  Follies. 

6.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War  both  the  French  and  Indians  were 
naughty. 

7.  Columbus  set  out  to  prove  the  world  was  square,  but  he  slipped  so  nicely 
over  the  edges  he  concluded  it  was  sort  of  roundish. 

8.  One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  Civil  War  was  the  discovery  by 
Fli  Whitney  of  a new  way  to  make  gin  out  of  cotton. 

9.  Indian  princess  Pocahantus  saved  the  Jamestown  settlers  when  she 
showed  them  where  to  oil  their  combines. 

10.  When  a famous  French  explorer  died,  his  closest  friends  disposed  of  his 
effects,  rolling  his  DeSoto  into  the  Mississippi  River. 

11.  Colonial  trade  depended  upon  the  Plum  Triangle:  stewed  plums  to  Ice- 
land, ice  cubes  to  Syria,  gaily  colored  baskets  back  to  the  colonies. 

12.  When  Paul  Revere  approached  George  Washington  to  tell  him  of  the 
arrival  of  the  British,  General  Washington  turned  to  his  troops  and  said, 

“just  a minute,  men,” — hence  the  term  Minute  Men. 

13.  John  Paul  Jones  swam  under  water  and  pulled  the  plugs  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  British  boats  as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  Greenbelt  Lake. 


II—  SHORT  ANSWER 

Write  at  least  one  paragraph  completely  covering  the  following  questions: 

1.  When? 

2.  Did  it? 

3.  Why  was  it  ? 

4.  blow  many? 

III—  FILL  IN 

Insert  the  correct  word  or  words  in  the  space(s)  provided. 

1.  Since  it  he. 

2.  Was  it  for  

nearly. 

3.  Did  since  me. 
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the  new  line 


This  is  a conglomeration  of  sev- 
eral side  glimpses  into  nothing  of 
any  particular  value.  May  we  re- 
mind you  that  it  is  now  the  middle 
of  May,  and  any  time  you  spend 
reading  material  as  insignificant  as 
this  means  less  time  to  concern 
yourself  with  exams  and  the  nerve- 
racking  education  your  parents  are 
spending  their  good  money  to  pro- 
vide for  you.  This  is  the  best 
reason  yet  for  reading  this  article. 

IT  HAS  RECENTLY  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  Burma  Shave 
Company  has  made  enormous  con- 
tributions to  the  American  literary 
scene.  Not  only  are  their  signs 
thought-provoking,  but  they  are 
usually  readable.  Herein  we  include 
two  of  their  more  noteworthy 
jingles. 

Cars  are  rushing 
Brakes  are  squealing 
Pause — avoid 
That  run  down  feeling 

Now  look  here  birds 
These  signs  cost  money 
You  can  sit 
But  don’t  get  funny 

IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  COPE 
with  competing  Paris  and  Italian 
fashions,  classes  in  costume  design 
have  gone  one  better  and  designed 
a dressless  belt. 

A LOOK  AT  THE  CALENDAR 
will  show  the  exceeding  number 
of  special  emphasis  weeks  which 
take  place  at  our  fair  university. 
There  is  Freshman  Orientation 
week.  Rushing  week,  Musical  Ap- 
preciation week,  Final  Exam  week, 
and  Religious  Emphasis  week. 
However,  we  observe  that  one  in- 
stitution, one  item  of  vital  import- 
ance has  been  completely  over- 
looked. We  hereby  formally  pro- 
pose a Beer  Emphasis  week,  using 
the  following  program: 


The  week  could  be  started  with 
the  appearance  of  a lecturer  from  a 
local  brewery  at  each  fraternity  and 
sorority  house  (free  samples  would, 
of  course,  be  passed  out).  The  eve- 
ning would  naturally  end  up  with 
a few  of  the  students  being  passed 
out. 

Then,  during  the  middle  of  the 
week,  gigantic  rallies  could  be  held. 
A sceptic’s  hour  for  the  WCTUer’s 
would  be  held,  to  explain  the  bene- 
fits of  indulgence  in  malt  beverages. 
The  University  Glee  Club  could  pro- 
vide a concert  of  drinking  songs 
during  one  of  these  mass  meetings 
and  a seminar  for  faculty  members 
would  provide  instruction  in  the 
handling  of  hungover  students.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  a gigantic  rally 
could  be  held  in  the  Armory  or  Zal’s 
Hut,  with  free  beer  for  all.  Why 
it  would  be  the  biggest  thing  to 
ever  hit  this  campus ! 

OVERHEARD  IN  DORM  2 last 
week  : 

“Man  on  the  floor”  came  the 
usual  warning  as  the  electrician  en- 
tered the  hall. 

And  a throaty  female  voice  yelled 
out,  “Grab  him !” 

ONE  OF  OUR  BROKEN 
hearted  necessary  evils  (busi- 
ness department)  was  bemoaning  a 
recent  “Dear  John.”  This  of  course 
led  to  a discussion  of  women  in  gen- 
eral and  the  procurement  of  same 
specifically.  A publication,  “WE 
WANT  YOU,”  was  suggested,  but 
the  most  efficient  solution  was  that 
which  was  reported  used  by  several 
bright  students  last  semester.  Seems 
as  though  they  set  up  a table  near 
the  end  of  registration  line  and  ac- 
costed “gorgeous  young  women”  as 
they  passed,  telling  them  they  rep- 
resented some  publication  or  an- 
other and  obtaining  vital  statistics 
such  as  name,  address,  and  tele- 


phone number.  This  procedure  went 
on  with  some  success  until  they 
were  apprehended  by  one  of  the 
deans  and  forced  to  abandon  their 
position.  It’s  evidently  still  true 
that  the  path  of  love  is  narrow  and 
torturous.  Possibly  narrow  minded. 

STRANGE  AS  IT  MAY  SEEM, 
Maryland  has  two  more  firsts — (1) 
the  largest  R.O.T.C.  in  the  country, 
and  (2)  recording-breaking  attend- 
ance at  convocations. 

WHETHER  YOU  ARE  AWARE 
of  it  or  not,  it  is  a fact  that  publica- 
tions is  one  of  the  subordinate  activ- 
ities on  campus.  And  last  week  we 
were  lucky  enough  to  see  the  new 
baby  of  this  department — the  All- 
Maryland  Dictionary.  To  test  its  ac- 
curacy one  of  my  colleagues  was 
asked  to  look  up  a few  words.  He 
looked  up  money — it  said  see  gold. 
He  looked  up  gold — it  said  see 
Tatum. 

AND  THE  OTHER  NIGHT  some 
of  the  boys  were  down  at  Zal’s  try- 
ing to  relieve  the  pressure  of  study- 
ing when  a ragged  looking  gentle- 
man (either  a professor  or  a none 
too  successful  B.  P.  A.  graduate) 
walked  up  to  a distinguished  look- 
ing,  gray  headed  gentleman  present 
and  asked  him  for  two  bits.  Replied 
the  gentleman,  “Son,  my  name  is 
Curly  Byrd — I give  no  quarter.” 


Southern  Collegian 

Psst  . . . what  the  heck  is  Angostura? 
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Bud  was  a carefree  guy , bul  he  couldn't  blot  out 
the  memory  of  Peggy's  old  Jlame 

liv  Joan  I\Tailolliafl 


EGGY  WALKED  SLOWLY  up  the  stairs.  Even 
though  there  was  only  a half-hour  before  Bud 
would  come  for  her,  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  prepare 
for  her  date.  She  stopped  in  front  of  Sally’s  door  and 
lifted  her  hand  to  knock,  then  heard  familiar  voices 
inside  and  turned  away.  They  were  talking  about  her. 

Anger  flushed  through  Peggy’s  face  as  she  opened 
the  door  to  her  room.  Why  would  Sally  tell  the  girls ? 
Tomorrow  the  whole  dorm  would  know  her  secret  . . . 
Actually,  though,  it  didn't  matter  much  because  every- 
one would  be  told  in  a few  days,  as  soon  as  she  and 
Bud  graduated. 

In  her  room  she  tried  to  forget  her  big  problem 
and  to  remind  herself  how  little  time  was  left.  She 
whirled  about  the  room  getting  dressed.  She  sang  as 
she  slipped  the  red  wool  dress  over  her  small  body 
but  did  not  become  conscious  of  her  singing  until 
she  saw  herself  in  the  mirror,  brushing  her  brown 
hair,  her  small  lips  moving.  Her  grey  eyes  widened 
in  wonderment.  She  hadn’t  thought  it  possible.  Oh, 


well,  I suppose  that  Time  does  heal  everything.  Bud’s 
so  wonderful.  1 hope  he's  happy  with  his  bargain. 

When  she  was  completely  dressed,  she  sat  down 
at  the  desk  to  start  writing  a letter  home.  Her  eyes 
wandered  over  the  desk  top  and  came  to  rest  on  an 
unopened  envelope.  It  was  for  her.  The  envelope  was 
badly  smudged  and  covered  with  postmarks.  Quickly 
she  reached  for  it,  but  then  dropped  it  as  if  it  were 
hot.  Through  the  smudges  there  appeared  the  familiar 
scrawl,  the  overseas  address,  the  familiar  Sgt.  Charles 
C.  Lorris — the  name  that  used  to  create  a warm  sen- 
sation inside,  but  that  now  turned  her  cold  and  white 
in  the  lamplight  that  illumined  the  letter. 

The  letter  must  be  a joke:  it  has  to  be.  They  found 
one  of  his  old  ones  and  put  it  here  to  play  a joke  on  me. 

She  turned  the  envelope  over.  There  was  last  week’s 
postmark,  as  though  it  were  deliberately  contradict- 
ing her. 

Well,  then,  it’s  an  old  letter.  It  must  have  been  mis- 
placed. It  had  been  held  up  somehow.  He  must  have 
written  this  before  he  was  killed. 
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ECLIPSE 


She  didn’t  open  it.  Instead,  she  simply  folded  her 
hands  over  it  and  then — out  of  control,  irresitably, 
from  force  of  habit — her  thoughts  drifted  back  to 
Chuck,  the  guy  who  was  always  sun-tanned, always 
laughing. 

lie  had  had  to  leave  college — no  money,  no  prospect 
of  getting  any.  The  draft  took  him.  He  had  even 
laughed  at  that,  telling  her  how  he  would  get  the 
rest  of  his  college  education  from  the  government. 
He  was  sure  he  would  come  out  on  top  in  this  deal. 

He  always  laughed  at  life.  Even  now  she  could 
hear  his  laughter  echoing  down  the  hall,  as  it  had  on 
visiting  day  when  he  brought  his  mother  to  see  his 
girl's  room.  He  would  putter  around,  peering  in  all 
of  the  closets,  under  the  rugs,  comicly  inspecting, 
“just  to  see  if  she  was  a good  housekeeper.”  Once 
she  had  actually  blushed  with  embarrassment  when 
he  found  and  made  much  of  a little  mound  of  dirt  in 
an  isolated  corner,  but  she  felt  strangely  secure  and 
comforted  in  the  knowing  glance  which  she  had 
shared  with  his  mother — a glance  of  understanding, 
of  acceptance,  of  approval. 

He  had  been  happily  alive  in  his  Quixotic  venture 
against  reserve,  stuffiness,  convention.  They,  the 
undefined  they,  were  all  bad,  “except  the  good  ones, 
that  is.” 

Korea  didn’t  stop  him.  He  laughed  at  that.  He  was 
big  enough  to  do  it.  He  had  promised  her  a red 
flag  . . . and  he  sent  it. 

SCRIBBLED  ON  THE  FLAG  was  the  date  of  his 
last  letter,  the  one  in  which  he  told  her  that  he 
had  contacted  such  an  acute  case  of  “misPEGitis” 
that  the  army  was  considering  sending  him  home. 

She  had  run  downstairs  immediately  to  call  his 
mother,  and  they  talked  for  so  long  a time  that  the 
other  girls  threatened  to  have  a private  phone  in- 
stalled in  her  room.  His  mother  had  called  Peggy, 
too,  the  same  night  that  she  received  the  telegram 
which  read,  “The  Department  of  the  Army  regrets 
to  inform  you  . . .”  Peggy  remembered  nothing  of 
that  night  except  hearing  the  strained  voice  of  his 
mother,  and  then  waking  in  her  bed  to  find  Sally, 
her  roommate,  bending  over  bed  with  a worried  look. 

Sally’s  voice  seemed  weak  and  distant.  Go  to  sleep 
Peg,  if  you  cdn.  We  carried  you  in.  Don’t  worry,  no 
one  will  bother  you  tomorrow.  I’lt  sleep  in  the  top 
hunk,  so  if  you  need  me,  just  call. 

On  awakening  that  morning  she  first  became  con- 
scious of  the  constant  numbness  that  remained  inside 
her,  remained  until  Bud  helped  it  to  go  away. 


fiud  is  a lot  like  Chuck.  Nut  so  devilish,  though,  lie 
hides  his  rebellion  more,  lie's  a smaller  edition  of 
Chuck  in  every  way.  That’s  why  he  couldn't  quite  lit 
the  cut-out  of  Chuck  that  s impressed  in  my  memory. 
It's  very  much  like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  an  eclipse  in 
which  the  light  flares  out  around  the  edges  of  the 
moon.  That  was  a good  comparison  of  Chuck  and 
Bud. 

But  Bud  had  filled  most  of  the  void,  and  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  content  and  was  slowly  adjusting. 
Even  this  letter  of  Chuck’s  wouldn’t  change  her  feel- 
ing, She  could  read  it  now  with  only  a faint  memory 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  onced  loved  very  much,  and 
who  still  owned  a special  place  in  her  thoughts. 

She  stood  up  and  walked  across  the  room  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand.  There  was  warmth  within  her 
when  she  opened  it.  Then  the  warmth  left  her  as 
she  read : 

Dearest  Peg, 

I’m  not  dating  this  letter  because  time  here  is 
meaningless,  but  I’m  writing  it  in  the  middle  of 
January.  The  Red  Cross  has  gotten  in  to  us,  and 
we  can  write  one  letter  out.  So  I can’t  kid  around, 
since  I only  have  one  page  to  say  all  of  the  things 
I’ve  stored  in  my  mind  for  months. 

Please  tell  Mom  and  Pop  that  I’m  all  right.  1 
suppose  you  thought  that  I was  dead.  Well,  I did 
too.  We’ve  been  here  more  than  a year  now. 

Having  so  much  time  to  think,  I realize  now 
that  we  shouldn’t  have  waited.  We  should  have 
been  married  when  we  had  the  chance.  I hope 
that  you  have  learned  that  lesson  too.  Peg,  because 
I want  to  marry  you  as  soon  as  I return.  1 realize 
now  that  you  have  to  snatch  at  happiness,  or  it 
leaps  away  from  you. 

Your  picture  is  pretty  battered,  honey,  but  I 
still  have  it,  and  your  smile  keeps  telling  me — 
“Hurry  home,  darling.  I'm  waiting.” 

See  you  as  soon  as  possible,  Peg.  Dream  of  me 
tonight. 

All  my  love. 

Chuck 

The  signature  ran  off  of  the  paper  in  wobblv 
strokes.  Hot,  bitter  tears  spilled  down  onto  the  gold 
band  on  her  left  hand.  The  buzzer  rang  and  rang. 

THE  END 
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JUST  ABOUT  THAT  TIME 


Nothing  can  nourish  the  weary  soul-unless 
it’s  summer  at  Ocean  City 


by  Lorraine  Jorgensen 


OCEAN  CITY — land  of  throw 
aways,  sore  feet,  and  sand 
crabs ; Heaven  on  earth  for  Mary- 
land students  who,  during  the  school 
year,  intermittently  freeze,  drip,  or 
bake  depending  on  the  particular 
whim  of  the  Office  upstairs.  But 
come  June,  they  have  the  biggest 
blisters  and  the  flakiest  noses  of 
any  vacationers  on  the  Eastern  sea- 
board. 

Until  ten  in  the  morning  the  bike 
brigade  weaves  along  the  board- 
walk between  the  pedestrian  dare- 
devils who,  with  heads  drawn  in 
like  frightened  turtles,  expect  a tire 
tread  to  run  up  their  back  at  any 
moment.  Unfortunately  the  biggest 
ones  get  away. 

During  the  afternoon  people  col- 
lapse on  the  warm  sand  under  a 
blanket  of  Noxema,  or  battle  the 
breakers  and  undertow  (depending 
on  how  they  feel  after  the  night  be- 
fore). Occasionally,  when  the  sun 
gets  too  hot,  they  avoid  the  danger 
of  heat  exhaustion  by  dragging 
themselves  from  base  to  base  in  a 
refreshing  game  of  softball.  Others 
spend  the  day  pulling  jaggered 
splinters  from  already  burnt,  aching 
feet  to  the  strains  of  a ukelele  mel- 
ody coming  from  one  of  the  beach 
umbrella  stands  dotting  the  board- 
walk. 

When  evening  comes  many  stu- 
dents have  the  opportunity  to  see 
how  convincingly  they  can  look  a 
waiter  in  the  eye  and  say,  “Of 
course  I’m  twenty-one.”  Others 
pound  the  boardwalk  stuffing  down 


French  fries  and  frozen  custard, 
pausing  from  the  pursuit  of  the  op- 
posite sex  only  long  enough  to 
watch  the  man  that  makes  accord- 
ioned  curley-ques  from  carrots  and 
cucumbers  with  a vegetable  cutter. 
The  tenor  at  the  Irish  House  sounds 
like  Lanza  after  a person  has  been 
there  fifteen  minutes,  and  students 
vow  they  remember  each  other  from 
some  class  together  until  later  they 
find  they  don’t  attend  the  same 
school.  Maybe  there’s  a beach  party 
on  the  dunes  where,  at  three  a.m., 
the  car  is  discovered  up  to  its  hub. 


caps  in  sand,  and  a willing  but 
woozy  crew  of  life  long  buddies 
wiggle  and  rock  it  until  a squad 
car  passes  two  hours  later  and  tows 
it  to  the  road. 

Ocean  City,  like  any  other  town, 
has  characteristics  all  its  own.  The 
majority  of  living  creatures  are 
either  men,  women,  mosquitoes,  or 
sand  crabs.  The  essential  differ- 
ence is  that  mosquitoes  have  wings, 
sand  crabs  have  shells,  men  have 
shoulders,  and  women  have  legs. 
The  dominant  earmark  is  sand — 
( continued  on  page  19) 
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WOMEN 

OH 


Co-moderators  Bob  McNally  and  Jim  Coyne  had  no  difficulty  drawing 
comments  from  the  four-man,  bachelor  panel  of  experienced  philosophers  and 
analysts  of  the  fairer  sex.  McNally’s  subjectively  objective  viewpoint  con- 
cerning women  is  brief:  “I  love  ’em  all.”  Coyne  is  non-comntital : “Women 
are  here  to  stay!” 

A veteran  of  six  years  service  in  the  navy  and  more  than  twenty  years 
of  associating  with  females,  McNally  plans  to  spend  this  summer  in  the  wilds 
of  Alaska,  working  for  the  Hoads  Commission — away  from  gals'.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  and  the  Gate  and  Key  fraternity  honor- 
ary, and  spends  his  spare  time  pursuing  his  favorite  curricular  avocation — 
journalism. 

Energetic  Coyne  boasts  a long  list  of  campus  activities.  He  is  president 
of  Phi  Delta  Theta,  vice-president  of  the  Interfraternity  Council,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Newman  club,  and  he  regrets  that  he  has  only  one  more  year  to 
spend  with  the  damsels  of  College  Park.  At  present  he  writes  for  the  Old  Line 
and  was  a feature  columnist  on  last  semester’s  Diamondback. 


WHAT  HATH  I.Oil  WROUGHT 


by  Boll  Morally  ami  *11111  t oyiio 


photos  l»y  Byron  Hosoinaii 


IN  THE  1950  Christmas  edition 
of  the  Old  Line,  Vivian  Getz  and 
Dick  Dunlap  produced  an  article 
titled  “Men,”  in  which  four  Mary- 
land queens  discussed  “the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  Maryland  males." 

Recently  a quartet  of  Maryland 
BMOC’s  got  together  to  give  Mary- 
land women  a return  match  in  the 
battle  of  the  sexes.  Like  the  Getz 


and  Dunlap  feature,  the  discussion 
by  the  panel  was  tape-recorded , this 
time  in  the  studios  of  WMUC. 

The  taped  words  of  our  distin- 
guished panel  were  well  worth  their 
weight  in  blackmailed  thousand -dol- 
lar notes.  However,  we  trimmed 
down  the  original  comments  of  the 
collegiate  foursome  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  social  status  in  the  com- 


munity. So,  hang  on  to  your  hair 
pins,  girls,  here  we  go! 
MODERATOR — In  a sentence  or  so 
please  give  one  or  two  pet  peeves 
concerning  the  girls  at  Maryland. 
Ronnie  Pierce,  you  can  fire  the 
opening  gun. 

PIERCE — Well,  my  pet  peeve  is 
having  to  wait  for  my  date  from 
{continued  on  next  page) 
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Four  Male 


Critics  Ponder  The  W liys 


Marvin  Perry  has  a special  talent  for  repairing  anything  from  an  ice 
box  to  broken  romances.  A past  treasurer  and  president  of  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
he  served  a term  as  prexy  of  the  Interfraternity  Council.  At  present  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Student  Welfare  Committee,  a member  of  Gate  and  Key,  and 
is  listed  in  Who’s  Who  in  American  Colleges^  It  should  be  noted  that  many 
of  Perry’s  comments  remained  on  the  recording  tape  for  reasons  best  known 
to  the  writers. 


fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  af- 
ter breaking  my  back  to  be  on 
time. 

STONE — The  girls  in  Dunlap’s  for- 
um gave  us  a going  over  about 
appearances  and  they  certainly 
have  room  to  talk.  Of  course, 
with  a man-to-woman  ratio  of 
four-to-one,  you  can’t  blame  them 
for  their  appearance.  Usually  the 
fourth  man  will  take  anything 
that  comes  along,  and  he  is  the 
one  the  girls  are  usually  looking 
for. 

COOK — I think  the  working  girl  is 
more  appreciative  of  our  atten- 
tions and  doesn’t  expect  too  much. 
Campus  coeds  take  everything  for 
granted. 

PERRY — My  only  complaint  is  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  women 
on  the  subject  of  sex.  Of  course, 
I don’t  know  how  to  approach 
them  on  the  subject  because  1 
don’t  know  much  about  it  myself. 

MODERATOR— Let’s  hash  over 
the  subject  of  manners. 

PIERCE — T hate  to  see  a girl  primp 
in  public.  Girls  should  use  the 
powder  room  instead  of  putting 


on  lipstick  and  combing  their  hair 
at  a table. 

STONE — A lot  of  girls  take  the  op- 
portunity to  advertise  their  avail- 
ability by  table-hopping.  I think 
when  a girl  is  out  with  a man,  she 
should  stay  with  him. 

COOK — Women  should  avoid  get- 
ting lipstick  on  a man’s  collar  or 
coat.  Their  eating  manners  are 
good,  except  on  picnics,  if  they 
have  had  a few  brews. 

PERRY — I think  coed  manners  are 
in  general  better  than  the  aver- 
age non-college  girl’s — as  long  as 
they  stay  sober. 

MODERATOR  — Well  Joe,  your 
previous  remark  brings  up  the 
question  of  what  girls  expect  on 
their  first  date  and  should  a col- 
lege girl  kiss  on  her  first  date? 

PIERCE — I don’t  think  they  expect 
too  much,  other  than  that  they 
do  expect  a date  to  act  like  a 
gentleman,  giving  them  a chance 
to  act  like  a lady. 

STONE— Before  the  war  (1914),  I 
remember  there  was  a certain 
pattern  a guy  could  successfully 
follow.  He  could  play  aloof  and 


hard  to  get,  be  happy-go-lucky, 
and  the  girl  would  end  up  making 
all  the  advances. 

COOK — As  for  kissing  on  the  first 
date,  a girl  won’t — usually — be- 
cause she  is  afraid  it  will  make 
her  look  like  an  easy  neck.  She 
expects  a nice  time  and  one  that 
will  not  obligate  her  too  much. 

PERRY — Gosh,  I should  know 
about  this  ; I have  had  enough  first 
dates  and  most  of  them  were  last 
ones  too ! Seriously,  when  I was 
eight  years  old,  I was  told  a 
woman  could  forgive  you  for  go- 
ing too  far,  but  would  never  for- 
give you  if  you  did  not  go  far 
enough. 

MODERATOR — Let’s  go  beyond 
the  first  date  and  discuss  pinning. 


“Pinning  gives  my  friends  all  sorts  of 
freedom.” 


Although  he  is  quiet  and  reserved,  Ronnie  Pierce  firmly  believes  that 
most  “coeds  know  just  as  much  about  sex  as  any  male  student  on  campus.” 
Majoring  in  journalism.  Pierce  was  recently  tapped  for  Omicron  Delta  Ivappa 
for  leadership  in  social  and  journalistic  activities.  He  is  sports  editor  of  the 
Diamondback,  president  of  the  Interfraternity  Council,  and  active  in  the 
Student  Government.  He  represents  the  Delta  Sigs  in  Gate  and  Key. 
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And  II  hereforrs  of 


II  oman kind 




No  man  on  campus  has  seen  more  Maryland  coeds  come,  go,  and  change 
than  Fred  Stone.  After  a year  of  study,  Stone  left  the  University  in  1942  to 
serve  in  the  Pacific  theater  as  an  infantryman.  He  returned  to  Maryland  in 
1949  with  a post-war  background  in  public  relations  work  in  a summer  stock 
theater,  modeling,  and  skippering  a yacht.  An  old  Bay  stater,  Stone  spends 
his  summers  in  Cape  Cod.  He  is  a past  president  of  both  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  and  Sigma  Chi,  and  is  vice-president  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  national  men’s  leadership  honorary,  and  of  Gate  and  Key. 


FIERCE — Pinning  has  its  points. 
Some  girls  think  it  is  an  engage- 
ment, and  others  treat  it  as  a 
symbol  of  going  steady.  The  best 
approach  is  for  the  couple  to  de- 
cide what  it  is  to  mean  between 
them. 

STONE — I think  pinning  is  more 
serious  to  the  men  than  it  is  to 
the  girls.  I was  pinned  once  and 
in  a month  the  girl  friend  asked 
if  she  could  go  to  a late  Phi  Delt 
party.  A week  later  she  wanted 
to  go  to  an  ATO  beer  bust. 

COOK — I have  never  been  pinned 
and  am  no  authority  on  this,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  practice  in- 
flates a woman’s  pneumatic  ego. 

PERRY — Pinning  gives  all  my 


“You  can  never  tell  when  a girl  means 
‘no,  no!’  or  ‘no,  come  on’.” 


friends  all  sorts  of  freedom.  1 
said  “hell”  in  front  of  a date  one 
night  and  I didn’t  know  if  she 
would  talk  to  me  after  that.  1 
know  some  fraternity  men  who 
are  pinned,  but  they  are  tired  all 
the  time.  If  girls  didn’t  take  pin- 
ning so  serously  I might  buy  a 
small  gross — of  pins. 

MODERATOR  — Do  you  believe 
that  women  come  to  college  to 
get  married? 

PIERCE — Yes,  I really  do  think 
most  of  them  come  to  college  to 
get  a man. 

STONE — Girls  don’t  take  curricu- 
lums  to  get  jobs,  but  to  give 
themselves  opportunities  to  meet 
men  who  are  training  for  high- 
paying  occupations.  I agree  with 
Ronnie. 

COOK — Yes.  You  can  see  the  char- 
acter of  a single  woman-graduate 
change  after  she  gets  her  degree. 
Life  on  the  outside  is  different 
from  the  fast  life  a coed  enjoys 
as  a student. 

PERRY — As  long  as  the  women 
stay  away  from  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  will  get  along  fine. 

MODERATOR— Well  men,  what 


about  coeds  and  their  drinking 
habits? 

PIERCE — There  are  a few  girls  1 
know  who  can  hold  their  own,  but 
many  never  had  anything  to  drink 
until  coming  here.  Women  should 
learn  to  be  more  discreet  when 
drinking. 

STONE — There  is  nothing  worse 
than  seeing  a woman  clobbered. 
Enough  said. 

COOK — The  girls  on  campus  seem 
to  be  very  adult  in  their  handling 
of  liquor  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned. 

PERRY — Inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
permitted  to  drink  in  fraternity 
houses,  I don’t  think  coeds  drink 
too  much. 

MODERATOR — In  bull  sessions  of 
this  nature,  in  the  words  of  Fred- 
erick Wakeman,  “sex  raises  its 
lovely  head.”  There  is  a school  of 
thought  that  campus  coeds  are  not 
as  worldly  wise  on  the  subject  of 
sex  as  they  pretend  to  be.  Need 
I say  more? 

PIERCE — I think  coeds  know  just 
as  much  about  sex  as  any  male 
student.  For  instance,  in  mixed 
( continued  on  page  18) 


Never  pinned  to  a female,  ex-navynian  Joe  Cook  claims  he  is  “no  author- 
ity” on  matters  feminine.  He  is  president  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  and  was  re- 
cently tapped  for  membership  in  Gate  and  Key.  took  spent  a year  at  Colorado 
University  before  enrolling  at  Maryland.  As  chairman  of  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Committee,  he  was  instrumental  in  making  the  organization  an  integral 
part  of  campus  life. 
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by  Tom  Mallonee 
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I don't  care  how  the  Indians  did  it,  Chumley! 
We  do  not  go  by  portage  to  Buffalo! 
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— I'm  sorry,  Gridley,  but  your  thesis  seems  to  have  a few 
weak  points! 
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hefty  bite  off  Dad  for  a sartorial  display  which  he  figures  will  swoon 
every  girl  from  Vassar  to  Southern  California.  In  our  opinion — and 
more  important,  in  the  girls’  opinion — he’s  about  as  ready  as  the 
barefoot  boy. 

Why?  No  hat,  pal,  no  hat. 

Spend  $6  for  a pair  of  plaid  underpants  and  $3  for  some  argyle 
socks  and  then  go  butting  your  poor  bare  head  into  respectable 
society — bro  ther! 

Look.  Take  it  from  a guy  who  trampled  the  campus  not  long  ago 
himself  and  who  now  wanders  around  the  big  city  talking  to  pretty 
models  and  TV  actresses  (it’s  a tough  life,  Jim).  You  don’t  look  good 
without  a hat.  Girls  think  you  look  darned  ungood  without  a hat. 

Don  Juan  without  a hat  is  an  ape. 

Here’s  some  other  stuff  I picked  up : A hat  is  for  protection  just  as 
much  as  appearance.  The  hot  sun  beats  down  on  your  hair  and  dries 
it  all  up.  Dirt  and  soot  make  a mess  out  of  it,  too.  And  rain  and  snow 
and  wind  not  only  damage  your  hair  but  give  your  sinuses  trouble 
and  team  up  with  every  little  virus  in  the  neighborhood. 

Trade  in  your  plaid  shorts  and  start  putting  your  appearance 
where  it  will  show.  And  where  it  will  do  your  health  some  good,  too. 

''Wear  a Hat -Its  as  Healthy  as  Its  Handsome ! ' 


These  fine  hat  labels  have  published  this  advertise- 
ment in  the  interests  of  good  grooming  and  good 
health  of  American  men. 


} 
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Divisions  of  the  Hal  Corporation  of  America — Makers  of  Fine  Hats  for  Men  and  Women 


The  Basic  Students  Maintained 
Guard  Duty,  Ran  The  Obstacle 
Course,  And  Prayed  For  Rain 
Every  Tuesday  And  Thursday 


MARYLAND’S  AIR  FORCE  BLUE 

by  Dave  Biesel 


A MID  TIIE  SOUND  of  bursting 
'’grenades,  the  sharp  crack  of 
Garand  rifles  and  the  chattering 
pace  of  .50  caliber  liquid-cooled  ma- 
chine guns,  a company  of  infantry 
advanced  slowly  on  their  stomachs 
across  the  south  drill  field.  The  oc- 
casion was  Military  Day,  1942,  and 
the  Khaki  clothed  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Infantry  ROTC  unit. 

Their  advance  was  unopposed  and 


their  bullets  and  grenades  were 
blanks,  but  these  men  might  soon 
be  involved  with  actual  combat  con- 
ditions instead  of  the  mock  battle 
maneuvers  staged  that  day.  In 
June,  the  second  year  advanced  men 
in  both  the  ROTC’s  Infantry  and 
Signal  Corps  units  were  immedi- 
ately commissioned,  and  the  first 
year  men  entered  officers’  candidate 
school  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.,  and  Ft. 
Monmouth,  N.  J. 


From  its  establishment  until  1941, 
the  program  consisted  of  infantry 
training  supervised  by  the  Army. 
During  1939-41,  twenty-four  hour 
guard  duty  was  posted  around  three 
of  the  buildings  on  campus.  Cadets 
stood  duty  at  the  Old  Gym  which 
served  as  headquarters  for  the  Mili- 
tary department  before  it  was  moved 
to  the  Armory  in  1944.  Also  guarded 
by  the  student  cadets  were  the  Ad 
( continued  on  page  22) 
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WOMEN 

company  you  can  tell  a joke  which 
often  will  go  completely  over  a 
man’s  head,  but  will  have  the 
girls  in  stitches.  They  do  resist 
advances  effectively  and  learn  to 
say  “no”  quite  eloquently  A fellow 
can’t  make  a move  without  the 
girl  being  ahead  of  him  all  the 
way. 

STONE — Because  I am  pinned  to  a 
very  sweet  and  naive  young  lady, 
and  because  I am  no  authority  on 
the  subject,  I would  like  to  say 
that  from  what  I hear  from  the 
boys  down  in  the  pool  hall,  sex 
must  be  a wonderful  thing. 
COOK — What  gets  me,  is  that  you 
can  never  tell  when  a girls  means 
“no,  no!’’  or  “no,  come  on!”  I do 
think  they  have  a healthy  attitude 
on  sex.  All  the  girls  T have  known 
are  pure  as  the  driven  snow,  I 
think ! 

PERRY — Sex?  I think  T will  go 
home  now.  Women  might  know  a 
little  more  about  sex,  but  then  if 
they  did,  Joe  Cook  would  know  a 
little  more. 

Just  about  this  time  the  four  men 
on  the  panel  remembered  they  had 
dates  or  were  quite  willing  to  call 
it  quits  and  go  after  their  girl 
friends  for  a late  coffee.  Regardless 
of  all  that  has  passed  on  before,  we 
feel  as  Joe  Cook  does  when  he  said, 
“Seriously,  I think  the  girls  are 
wonderful  and  really  great  . . . and 
I wish  there  were  more  on  campus.” 

THE  END 


LUSTINE  NICHOLSON 

I'HEYKOEET  and 
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PUT  BACK 
THOSE  OLD 
RECORDS 

by  Tom  Mallonee 


THE  HUE  AND  CRY  of  many  of  the  old,  staunch  Dixieland  Jazz  fans 
has  been  for  the  good  old  days.  “Bring  back  the  old  masters,”  they  cry. 
“These  youngsters  don’t  measure  up  to  the  old  timers.  Give  us  Bix!  Ah, 
to  hear  Jelly  Roll  Morton  again!” 

Pardon  me,  but  phooie!  And  double  phooie!  All  right,  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due;  the  old  timers  started  it,  and  they  were  good.  There 
is  no  argument  there.  But  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  old  boys,  and  pupils 
of  the  pupils  have  so  far  outstripped  the  originals  it  is  a shame.  Man, 
they  can  go! 

My  argument  concerns  not  the  greatness  of  the  men  who  originally 
developed  this  thing  caked  Jazz,  rather  it  concerns  the  greatness  of  the 
men  who  play  it.  We  do  have  great  jazz  men  today.  Maybe  they  didn’t 
play  with  the  Wolverines  or  work  in  a barrel  house,  but  they  played  with 
men  who  had.  And  after  they  had  listened  and  learned,  they  added  some- 
thing. What  could  they  add  to  the  work  of  the  masters?  I’ll  tell  you  what 
it  was.  Technical  ability!  Yes,  technical  ability,  that  something  that 
takes  a man  away  from  the  gropings  and  fumbling  of  the  pioneer  and  gives 
him  an  all  important  quality:  confidence.  Hand  in  hand  with  confidence 
and  technical  ability  goes  the  force  which  makes  great  jazz:  drive. 

This  mighty  combination  is  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  jazz  men 
today.  Listen  to  the  trombone  of  George  Brunis,  the  cornet  of  Wild  Bill 
Davison  and  you’ll  know  what  I mean.  Men  like  these  can  really  “rock” 
you.  Now,  I’m  forced  to  backtrack  a little  and  admit  that  most  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  old  masters  came  through  records,  and  that  the 
records  of  that  era  cannot  bring  out  the  real  quality  of  the  instruments. 
However,  some  of  these  old  timers  lasted  long  enough  to  make  some 
fairly  recent  recordings  in  the  revival  of  five  or  six  years  ago.  Even 
allowing  for  age  and  consequent  loss  of  teeth  and  wind,  the  difference  is 
still  extremely  noticeable. 

Let’s  compare  a couple  of  these  “firsts”  with  a second  generation  man, 
the  great  bone  player,  George  Brunis.  Back  in  1947,  Columbia  records  dug 
Kid  Orey  out  of  obscurity  and  pressed  an  album.  The  result?  Good,  but 
Orey  comes  nowhere  near  achieving  the  precision  and  driving  force  of 
Brunis.  Commodore  did  much  the  same  with  Eddie  Edwards  of  the 
Original  Dixieland  Jazz  Band.  They  surrounded  him  with  some  fine  men 
(mostly  second  generation)  and  brought  out  an  excellent  album.  But 
Edwards’  trombone  has  nowhere  near  the  quality  of  Brunis’.  “But,”  they 
say,  “Brunis  is  a genius.  No  one  can  approach  him.”  Again  I beg  to 
differ.  Phil  Napoleon  of  New  Orleans  has  a trombone  player  who  is  al- 
most (but  not  quite)  up  to  Brunis’  standards.  And  there  is  a young  third 
generation  trombonist  who,  I believe,  in  a few  more  years  will  be  as  good 
or  greater  than  Brunis.  Listen  for  him;  his  name  is  Conrad  Janis. 

THE  SAME  COMPARISON  can  be  made  with  cornets.  Undoubtedly,  Bix 
1 was  great,  but  who  can  dispute  the  greatness  of  Wild  Bill  Davison? 
RCA-Victor’s  1945  album  showed  me  that,  even  with  six  new  sets  of  false 
teeth,  Bunk  Johnson  was  one  old  time  great  who  was  not  too  great.  In 
the  clarinet  field,  it  seems  that  all  the  stars  are  second  generation  men. 
There  are  two  men,  however,  the  greatest  in  their  field,  who  are  of  the 
old  school.  The  first  is  Pops  Foster,  my  all  time  choice  for  bass  viol.  The 

(continued  on  page  24) 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE 
OF  THE  DISK 

by  Allen  Scott 


TWO  BEAT  FRIEND  across  the  page  has  made  a very  pertinent 

point  concerning  jazz,  one  of  the  livelier  arts.  Mr.  Mallonee  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  in  his  plea  for  fresh  blood,  new  faces,  and  a less  wor- 
shipful attitude  toward  those  revered  fountainheads  of  the  original  two 
beat  jazz  of  Storeyville  and  the  riverboats. 

With  the  foregoing  statement  of  agreement,  I will  depart  from  Mi'. 
Mallonee’s  dissertation  by  saying  that  together  with  a too  reverent  atti- 
tude toward  older  musicians,  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  sounds 
of  the  “old  days,”  especially  in  that  much  abused  field  known  to  the 
populace  as  Dixieland. 

In  the  era  of  the  twenties,  Dixieland  was  fine,  possibly  the  greatest; 
but,  man,  the  time  has  slipped  by  us,  and  the  same  stereotyped  sounds 
still  emanate  from  myriad  bandstands  all  over  America. 

For  one  who  gets  not  the  slightest  boot  from  the  Nick’sielanders  ver- 
sion of  “Tin  Roof  Blues”  let  me  put  in  a plea  for  more  modern  sounds 
as  well  as  more  modern  listening  habits. 

While  the  Dixielander’s  slumbered  away  three  decades,  jazz  in  America 
flourished.  The  early  big  bands  were  mostly  for  dancing,  but  their  written 
arrangements,  although  often  trite  and  uninteresting,  provided  a founda- 
tion for  section  writing  that  has  reached  its  highest  state  of  perfection 
in  the  orchestrations  of  the  neo-jazz  groups  of  Stan  Kenton  and  Boyd 
Raeburn  and  avante-guard  groups  like  those  of  pianist  Lennie  Tristano. 

Another  musical  front,  Chicago,  gave  rise  to  a group  of  young 
musicians  who  had  evolved  styles  that  permitted  more  extensive  solo  work 
within  the  still  restricted  framework  of  the  existing  chordal  structures. 
With  this,  the  cleavage  between  the  unison  jazz  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Chicago  style  became  pronounced,  and  the  musicians  of  the  day  became 
adherents  of  either  one  style  or  the  other. 

P ROM  KANSAS  CITY  “breakfast  dances,”  a new  relaxed  group  led  by 
1 pianist  Bill  Basie,  brought  new  ideas  to  the  scene.  Ellington,  Fletcher, 
Henderson,  and  others  incorporated  these  ideas  into  different  styles.  Benny 
Goodman  gave  the  conglomeration  a name,  and  “swing  music”  became  a 
household  term. 

Music  didn’t  mean  a thing  if  it  didn’t  have  that  swing  until  the  middle 
forties  when  a Harlem  after-hours  club  named  Minton’s  became  the  labora- 
tory for  a group  of  experimenters  led  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Gillespie,  John 
Birks,  Charles  Parker,  and  the  lesser  known  pianist-arranger,  Thelonious 
Monk. 

The  Mintonites  tagged  their  love  child  variously  as  “rebop,”  “bebop,” 
or  “those  crazy  chords.”  An  irregular  rhythmic  pattern,  involved  chordal 
changes,  the  derivation  of  a new  melodic  line  from  the  chords,  and  the 
often  eccentric  behavior  of  the  adherents  (goatees,  berets,  and  a new  jargon) 
made  bop  the  most  misunderstood  and  maligned  jazz  form  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene. 

As  the  cultish  aspects  of  bop  and  the  trite  imitators  of  the  obvious 
stylists  spelled  an  early  doom  for  the  form,  the  valuable  additions  of  the 
longer  melodic  line,  and  the  greater  individuality  of  structures  were  re- 
tained in  the  current  musical  efforts. 

New  figures  appeared,  and  the  end  product  of  the  post-Dixie  period 

( continued  on  page  24) 


OCEAN  CITY 

sand  that  makes  sleep  miserable  by 
scraping  raw,  sunburnt  backs;  sand, 
inches  deep,  that  lines  the  bottom  of 
bathtubs;  sand  that  crunches  under 
foot  everywhere  in  the  town  ; sand 
that  ruins  more  than  one  good  cam- 
era in  a season.  And  there  are 
smells,  four  of  them,  typical  of  the 
resort : salt,  citronella,  taffy,  and 
alcohol.  A well-rounded  individual 
is  familiar  with  each. 

Nothing  nourishes  the  weary  soul 
with  endurance  to  see  the  long  win- 
ter through  like  two  weeks  at 
Ocean  City — unless  it’s  all  summer 
at  Ocean  City.  Nothing  feeds  the 
fact-befuddled  mind  like  last  year’s 
summer  memories.  So  with  June 
so  close,  Maryland  students’  minds 
hold  one  sure  determination — to 
“stuff  up”  with  fun  and  foolishness 
at  Ocean  City  this  summer. 

THE  END 
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SHUCKS 


As  Hester  stuck  her  pearl-handled  oyster  knife  into  the  mollusk,  out 

dropped  a pearl  half  the  size  of  a golf  ball 

by  Allen  Scott 


ESTER  WAS  GOING  HOME 
from  college.  She  packed  her 
three  trunks,  four  suitcases,  two 
overnight  bags,  threw  her  remain- 
ing eighteen  dresses  and  the  five  for- 
mals  in  the  back  seat  of  the  Caddy 
convertible,  returned  four  overdue 
library  books,  three  fraternity  pins, 
and  a Marriage  and  the  Family  text, 
and  left  campus. 

Hester’s  home  was  a palatial 
mansion  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
where  she  lived  with  her  father,  a 
retired  Kentucky  Colonel,  and  sev- 
enteen servants.  Life  on  the  Shore 
was  peaceful  for  Hester,  for  she  had 
little  to  worry  about.  In  fact,  Hester 
had  nothing  to  worry  about  because 
she  had  next  to  nothing  to  worry 
with. 

Dashing  out  of  the  car  after  her 
homeward  journey,  Hester  hopped, 


skipped,  and  jumped  across  the  ve- 
randa, and  threw  herself  into  her 
father’s  arms,  knocking  over  his 
mint  julep. 

“It’s  good  to  see  ya,  gal,”  the  old 
gentleman  growled,  pulling  sprigs 
of  mint  out  of  his  goatee. 

Perching  herself  on  her  dear  old 
Daddy’s  lap,  Hester  cooed,  “Daddy, 
I’m  sorry  about  those  three  F’s  and 
four  D’s  on  that  silly  old  report, 
but  there  were  so  many  dances  and 


picnics  and  parties  to  go  to  that  I 
just  couldn’t  study  those  hot 
nights.” 

“It’s  good  to  see  ya,  gal,”  her 
father  answered. 

“Daddy,  I have  decided  to  work 
this  summer.  I want  to  be  a woman 
of  the  world,  so  I made  an  applica- 
tion for  a job  as  oyster  shucker  at 
the  Avon  Oyster  Emporium.  I be- 
gin work  tomorrow.  I want  you  to 
be  proud  of  me.” 

“It’s  good  to  see  ya,  gal,”  her 
father  said.  “Here’s  $500.  Go  get 
yourself  a pearl  handled  oyster 
knife.” 

The  next  morning,  Hester,  attired 
in  her  favorite  sun  suit,  took  her 
pearl  handled  oyster  knife  and  went 
to  work.  All  of  the  workers  at 

( continued  on  next  page ) 
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Avon  liked  Hester  because  she  was 
cheerful,  industrious,  and  shared 
her  lunches  of  caviar  and  hors 
d’oeuvres  with  her  fellow  employees. 

Hester’s  favorite  among  the 
workers  at  Avon  was  a strong 
young  man  of  twenty-two  summers, 
named  Elmer  “Flash”  Gordon.  Dur- 
ing the  warm  July  evenings  Flash 
and  Hester  would  drink  draft  beer 
and  gaze  at  the  summer  moon  shed- 
ding its  soft  light  on  the  swamps. 

THE  YOUNG  LOVERS  had  many 
long  talks  about  life,  love,  and 
higher  education.  Hester  wanted 
Flash  to  return  to  college  with  her 
in  the  fall,  but  Flash  could  not  be- 
cause he  had  sixteen  brothers  and 
sisters  to  support. 

As  August  days  came  and  went, 
a feeling  of  melancholy  came  over 
Flash  and  Hester.  The  idyllic  sum- 
mer was  fast  drawing  to  a close 
and  the  two  different  worlds  to 
which  Hester  and  Flash  belonged 
became  more  and  more  distant. 

Standing  side  by  side  in  the  oy- 
ster shucking  production  line,  Hes- 


ter and  Flash  silently  shucked  oy- 
sters, suffering  with  a love  that 
could  never  be. 

As  Hester  stuck  her  pearl  han- 
dled oyster  knife  into  her  17,742,- 
669th  bi-valve,  a pearl  about  half 
the  size  of  a golf  ball  fell  out  of 
the  mollusk  into  her  hand.  React- 
ing to  the  matter  calmly,  Hester, 
who  was  used  to  such  trifles,  took 
the  afternoon  off  from  work,  flew 
to  New  York,  sold  the  pearl  to  Tif- 
fany’s for  six  million  dolars,  poc- 
keted the  money,  and  returned  to 
the  Avon  Oyster  Emporium. 

With  half  the  money  derived  from 
the  sale,  Hester  financed  a new  fac- 
tory for  Avon,  complete  with  an  em- 
ployee retirement  plan  for  workers 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
remainder  of  the  cash  (after  taxes) 
went  to  Flash  and  the  sixteen  little 
Gordons. 

As  a token  of  their  appreciation, 
the  workers  of  Avon  gave  Hester 
a cashmere  sweater  with  a big  red 
A on  it,  and  Flash  gave  Hester  an 
engagement  ring. 


Flash  and  Hester  were  married  a 
week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  semester  and  after  a Bahamas 
honeymoon,  enrolled  in  the  local 
college.  Before  their  collegiate  days 
were  over,  Hester  had  been  a “nine- 
times”  queen  and  Flash  had  been 
selected  for  All-American  football 
honors  three  consecutive  years. 

Moral — “Summertime — when  the 
shuckin’  is  easy  . . THE  END 

A young  Alabama  Marine,  af- 
ter fighting  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacific  jungles,  came  back  to 
bis  Alabama  plantation  with  a 
pet  monkey.  He  found  that  the 
monkey  could  pick  cotton  faster 
than  he  could,  so  he  went  to  the 
local  banker  and  asked  for  a loan 
with  which  he  could  buy  100 
monkeys  and  train  them  to  pick 
cotton  at  far  lower  cost  than  the 
human  hand. 

“No,”  said  the  banker,  "it’s 
far  too  risky.  As  soon  as  you  get 
vour  monkeys  trained  those 
damned  Yankees  would  come 
down  here  and  free  them.” 


$ BIG  DEAL  $ 

— CASH  FOR  YOUR  TEXTS  — 

I will  give  you  I .OO  in  rush 
or  1 .2.1  n orth 

of  merchandise,  otlior  tlinn  tevthooks. 
for  every  H I .OO  w orth  of 
textbooks  you  have  to  soil. 

A 25%  PROFIT! 

MARYLAND  Horry  Headlee , Mgr. 

BOOK  EXCHANGE 

(Opposite  the  Gate) 

This  offer  good  MAY  26  through  JUNE  7 , 7952 
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MILITARY 

building  and  the  area  around  the 
old  Chemistry  and  Education  build- 
ings. Basic  students  served  as  sol- 
diers of  the  guard,  first  year  ad- 
vanced as  non-coms,  and  the  second 
year  advanced  as  officers  of  the 
guard.  Several  times  during  these 
years  the  corps  of  cadets  staged 
impressive  formal  guard  mounts. 

An  obstacle  course  was  also  part 
of  the  cadet  training  program.  The 
present  site  of  the  new  greenhouses 
was  the  first  course  but,  when 
World  War  II  involved  the  U.S.,  a 
much  more  difficult  course  was  built 
in  the  then  wooded  area  behind  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  build- 
ing. The  basics  spent  many  weary 
hours  on  the  course,  running,  jump- 
ing. climbing,  and  crawling  through 
and  around  the  many  obstructions. 

THE  HISTORY  of  Military  Day 
" has  been  closely  aligned  with 
the  growth  of  our  ROTC  program. 
\s  is  the  custom  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, an  annual  inspection  is  held 
to  determine  the  efficiency  and  func- 
tioning procedures  of  a particular 
unit.  This  day  has  been  dubbed  Mili- 
tary Day. 

This  year’s  Military  Day  pro- 
gram will  once  again  highlight  the 
military  activities  at  the  University. 
However,  several  changes  have  tak- 
en place  in  Maryland’s  ROTC  pro- 
gram since  the  war  year,  1942.  The 
corps  of  cadets  has  more  than 
doubled  its  size  and  Army  khaki  has 
been  replaced  by  Air  Force  blue. 

Instruction  in  military  science 
tactics  has  been  an  important  phase 
of  instruction  on  the  College  Park 
campus  since  1856.  Maryland’s  mili- 
tary program  stems  from  three  acts 
of  Congress.  In  1852  legislation 
made  provisions  for  the  donation  of 
public  lands  to  all  the  states  having 
colleges  which  provided  courses  of 
military  training.  In  1916  and  1920 
Congress  passed  the  National  De- 
fense Acts.  The  ROTC  was  organ- 
ized under  these  acts. 

Military  day  in  the  early  war 
years  took  on  a very  serious  note 
for  the  Maryland  ROTC  students. 


These  were  the  days  of  the  accel- 
erated course  when  students  could 
get  their  degrees  in  two  and  a half 
years.  Specialized  training  in  the 
Signal  Corps  was  added  in  1941  ; 
however  the  Advanced  ROTC  was 
discontinued  with  the  Class  of  ’42. 
mainly  because  a great  many  stu- 
dents were  taking  the  two  and  a 
half  year  accelerated  courses.  With 
the  end  of  the  Advanced  course 
the  ROTC  became  known  as  the 
Branch  Immaterial.  The  program 
consisted  of  two  years  of  basic  train- 
ing to  teach  cadets  the  fundament- 
als of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Army.  The  basics  still  maintained 
guard  duty,  ran  the  obstacle  course, 
and  prayed  for  rain  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday.  The  Advanced  course 
remained  inactive  until  1946.  With 
the  return  of  the  advance  corps,  a 
new  course  of  specialized  training 
was  offered  to  the  cadets.  They 
were  now  given  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  their  second  lieutenant’s 
bar  as  an  officer  in  the  Transporta- 
tion, Signal,  or  Infantry  corps. 

In  1946  Air  Force  ROTC  came 
to  the  Maryland  Campus.  During 
1947  the  cadets  had  four  Corps  in 
which  they  could  specialize.  How- 
ever, the  entire  corps  of  cadets  or- 
ganized into  an  Air  Force  unit,  and 
with  the  fall  of  ’48  all  basic  students 
joined  the  Air  Force.  The  last  Army 
cadets  finished  their  training  in  the 
1949-50  school  year. 

This  year’s  program  will  mark 
the  sixth  year  since  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  curriculum  was  established 
at  Maryland.  During  the  interim 
since  its  establishment  the  Corps 


has  grown  rapidly  until  its  present 
strength  is  2,665  including  648  Ad- 
vanced cadiets.  For  the  last  three 
years  the  corps  has  held  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  largest  Air  Force 
ROTC  unit  in  the  country. 
COMPETITIVE  DRILL  has  al- 
ways  been  one  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  Military  Day.  Awards  are 
made  to  the  best  drilled  individual, 
squad,  flight,  and  squadron.  Other 
awards  are  presented  to  advanced 
cadets  who  have  done  outstanding 
work  as  members  of  the  corps.  In 
previous  years  special  competitions 
such  as  setting  up  a pup  tent,  have 
also  been  held. 

Exhibits  have  also  played  a big 
part  in  the  Military  Day  programs. 
When  the  program  was  under  Army 
supervision  the  exhibitions  included 
such  things  as  tanks,  field  artillery 
pieces,  small  arms  and  weapons,  and 
signal  corps  equipment  demonstra- 
tions. This  year’s  program  will  in- 
clude three  exhibitions  from 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
one  of  which  is  a cut-away  model 
of  a J-47  engine,  and  several  from 
the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory. 
Other  events  on  this  year’s  program 
include  a demonstration  by  the  Air 
Force  Ceremonial  Drill  team  from 
the  Headquarters  Command  at  Boll- 
ing Air  Force  Base  and  a concert 
by  the  Air  Force  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps. 

THE  END 


Did  you  hear  about  the  paper 
doll  committing  suicide  when  she 
learned  that  her  mother  was  an 
old  bag? 


Lord  Calvert  Hotel 
and  Cottages 

another 

<Jl<UAMVwt  ^gmIosi  <Moiei 

Baltimore  Blvd.  College  Park,  Md. 
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I never  kiss 
I never  neck 
I never  say  h — 

[ never  say  heck. 
I’m  always  good 
I’m  always  nice 
I play  no  poker 
I shake  no  dice. 

1 never  drink 
1 never  flirt 
l never  gossip 
Or  spread  the  dirt. 
I have  no  line 
Of  funny  tricks 
But  what  the  h — 

I’m  only  six. 


A traveling  salesman  had  just 
purchased  the  last  Pullman  reser- 
vation and  was  leaving  the  win- 
dow when  suddenly  an  elderly 
woman  rushed  up  and  cried,  “1 
have  to  get  on  that  train  ! It’s  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.” 

Always  the  gallant  one,  the 
salesman  turned  over  his  ticket 
to  the  distraught  woman.  That 
night  his  wife  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram:  “Delay  un- 

avoidable. Have  just  given  berth 
to  an  elderly  lady.” 


Wife:  “How  helpless  you  men 
are!  What  would  you  do  if  there 
were  no  women  to  sew  on  your 
buttons  for  you?” 

Husband:  “Has  it  occurred  to 
you,  my  dear,  that  if  there  were 
no  women  we  men  would  need 
no  buttons.” 


A church  service  was  proceed- 
ing successfully  when  an  attrac- 
tive young  widow  who  was 
seated  in  the  balcony  became  so 
excited  that  she  leaned  out  too 
far  and  fell  over  the  railing. 
Her  dress  caught  in  the  chande 
Her  and  she  was  suspended  m 
midair.  The  minister  noticed  her 
undignified  position  and  thunder- 
ed to  his  congregation  : “Any  per- 
son who  turns  to  look  will  be 
stricken  blind.” 

Whispered  one  man  to  his  com- 
panion : “I’m  going  to  risk  one 
eye. 


A visitor  to  an  asylum  asked  an 
inmate  his  name. 

“George  Washington.” 

“But  the  last  time  1 saw  you, 
you  were  Abraham  Lincoln,”  the 
visitor  said. 

“That,”  replied  the  inmate  sad- 
ly, “was  by  my  first  wife.” 


School  days,  school  days, 

I )ear  old  golden  rule  days. 

She  was  my  gal  in  Calico, 

I was  her  bashful,  barefoot 
beau, 

And  I wrote  on  her  slate: 

Keep  out  of  the  sun,  babe, 
everybody's  looking  through 
Your  dress. 

IIEGGED, 
IKOIt  1(0  WEI). 

OH 

STOLEN 


There  was  a farm  girl  who  re- 
turned from  MIT  after  one  quar- 
ter. Her  father  met  her  at  the 
station  and  they  drove  home  to- 
gether on  the  family  tractor.  On 
the  way  back,  the  girl  snuggled 
up  to  Papa  and  confessed:  “I 
ain’t  at  all  pure  as  1 used  to  lie. 
Papa.  I ain’t  even  a virgin.” 

The  father’s  face  fell,  the 
horses  neighed,  and  there  was  a 
prolonged  silence.  Finally  the 
father  turned  to  the  wayward 
daughter  and  said : “After  all 
your  mother  and  I have  done  fur 
you.  Scrimp  and  save  to  send 
you  through  college.  Work  our 
fingers  to  the  bone,  and  still  you 
say  ‘ain’t’.” 


A drunk  finds  the  keyhole  and 
enters  the  house,  where  he  stum- 
bles around  looking  for  the  light. 

Wife  pipes  up:  “That  you, 
Henry?”  No  answer. 

A big  crash  of  glass:  “Henry! 
What  in  the  world  arc  you  do- 
ing?” 

“Teaching  that  durned  goldfish 
not  to  bark  at  me.” 


Recruiting  for  national  service 
passed  a crisis  recently  when  a 
young  man  who  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  medical  board  was 
pushed  into  the  establishment  in 
a wheelchair.  The  chief  medical 
officer  glanced  up  quickly.  “Oil 
his  wheels,”  he  ordered,  “and  pass 
him  fit.” 


A motorist  crashed  into  a tele- 
phone pole.  Wire,  pole  and  every- 
thing came  down  around  his  ears, 
lie  was  found  unconscious  in  the 
wreckage,  but  as  he  was  being 
untangled  he  came  to,  reached 
out  feebly,  fingered  a wire,  and 
murmured  : “Thank  h e a v e n. 

they’ve  given  me  a harp!” 


A Parisian  had  to  entertain  a 
Russian  visitor.  He  took  the  man 
to  the  theatre.  No  reaction,  lie 
took  him  to  the  ballet.  No  reac- 
tion. He  took  him  to  a wrestling 
match,  a debate  in  the  Assembly, 
a skating  rink,  a newsreel.  No  re 
action. 

Full  of  despair,  the  Parisian 
suggested  a promenade  in  the 
Champs-Elysees.  and  there  they 
came  upon  a performance  of  a 
children’s  marionette  show. 

“Ah!”  cried  the  Russian,  rap- 
turously seating  himself  on  a 
bench. — “Puppets!  Now  I feel  at 
home !” 


Pi  Kap:  Can  I take  you  home? 
Chi  O : Sure,  where  do  you  live  ? 


Co-ed:  “I’m  not  asking  any- 
thing for  myself,  God.  but  please 
send  my  mother  a son-in-law.” 
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.IAZZ--MOTT 


assumed  the  title  of  progressive,  or  modern  jazz.  Rather  than  attempt 
an  involved  description  of  the  new,  “cool”  music,  1 leave  this  effort  to 
the  reader,  who,  if  he  is  interested,  can  listen  to  the  work  of  the  following 
instrumentalists  to  learn  what’s  new  in  popular  music. 


Alto  Sax — Charlie  Parker, 

Lee  Konitz 

Tenor  Sax — Stan  Getz,  Lester 
Young 

Trumpet — Miles  Davis 
Trombone — J.  J.  Johnson,  Kai 
Winding 

Baritone  Sax — Serge  Chaloff 
Piano — Oscar  Peterson 


Bass — Ray  Brown,  Eddie 
Safranski 

Drums — Don  Lamond,  Shelley 
Manne 

Guitar— Billy  Bauer 
Vibraharp — Terry  Gibbs 
Combo — Red  Norvo  Trio 
Orchestras — Stan  Kenton, 
Woody  Herman 

THE  END 


•IAZZ—MALLONEE 

second  is  the  master  of  the  soprano  sax,  Sidney  Bechet.  Both  however 
have  competition  in  the  third  generation.  Henry  Traegor  of  New  York  is 
a fine  bass  man,  and  I heard  a young  soprano  sax  player  back  in  1946  who 
is  surely  an  outstanding  competitor  of  Bechet’s.  I never  found  out  his 
name,  but  his  music  is  hard  to  forget. 

Any  all-star  lineup  would  naturally  have  to  include  these  men,  but 
the  remainder  would  be  made  up  of  second  and  third  generation  men.  In 
presenting  such  a lineup,  I naturally  expect  some  criticism.  Let  me, 
therefore,  add  this  one  note  of  explanation;  my  tastes  in  Dixieland  incline 
toward  marches  and  away  from  blues,  and  I consider  these  men  best 
qualified  to  play  the  former.  Here  is  the  ensemble. 

Cornet — Will  Bill  Davison 
Trombone — George  Brunis 
Clarinet — Pee  Wee  Russel 
Soprano  Sax — Sidney  Bechet 
Bass — Pops  Foster 
Piano — Ralph  Sutton 
Drums — George  Wettling 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  why  I did  not  include  a guitar.  I con- 
sider this  instrument  rather  useless  and  entirely  unsuited  for  solo  work, 
but  if  you  wish,  you  may  add  Eddie  Condon  to  the  list.  Personally,  I’d 
prefer  a good  banjo. 

Lest  the  title  of  this  article  be  misconstrued,  let  me  end  with  this 
statement.  Put  back  those  old  records,  but  not  those  old  tunes.  Let  our 
youngsters  sink  their  teeth  into  them  and  show  you  something  new.  This 
younger  generation  has  talent  too! 

THE  END 


UNion  8700  College  Park,  Maryland 


FASANKO  MOTORS 

for  CHRYSLER  and  PLYMOUTH 


Sales 


Service 


24-Hour  Towing  Service 

GUaney'l  QaAac^e 

For  complete  tune-up 
service,  visit  College  Park’s 
most  popular  garage. 
Everything  for  your  car. 

BUY  AT  THE 

ESSO 

SIGN 

7505  BALTIMORE  AVE.  WA.  9710 


Every  Kind  of  Gift  at 

MURRAY 

HARDWARE 

Langley  Park  Shopping  Center 

Sanders  and  Waxers  Rented 
Complete  Painting  Needs 
Hobby  Equipment 
Super  Kemtone 
Spred  Satin 
Keys  Made 
Toys 

SHepherd  0442 


Summer  School  at 
STRAYER 

You  need  business  skills 
Shorthand  and  typing 

If  you  plan  a business  career 
If  you  go  to  college  this  fall 

8 WEEK  COURSES 
JUNE  23  and  JULY  7 

Attainable  objectives 
are:  (1)  The  ability  to 
take  notes  on  lectures 
and  typewrite  manu- 
scripts; 12)  Basic  train- 
ing in  essential  business 
skills;  (3)  Credit  toward 
graduation  from  a com- 
plete Secretarial  course. 

REQUEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
BULLETIN 

STRDVER 
t 0 I I E C E 

13th  and  F Sts.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Telephone,  NAtional  1748 
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Pat  Aturpky 

SPEAKING  OF  SMILING  Irish  eyes,  have  you  seen  Pat  Murphy’s? 

They’re  green.  Combine  them  with  light  brown  hair,  a wide  white 
smile  and  57"  of  sparkle  and  you  have  May's  Old  Line  cover  girl. 

After  June,  Pat,  who  transferred  from  Syracuse  in  her  junior  year,  will 
join  the  alumni  ranks  of  both  Maryland  Unversity  and  Kappa  Alapha  Theta 
sorority.  Then  the  Dupont  Company  will  claim  this  colleen  for  work  in 
textile  advertising,  a field  in  which  her  modeling  experience  and  major  in 
textile  and  clothing  has  well  prepared  her.  Final  exams?  Not  for  Pat. 
Shrimp  cocktails  are  more  to  her  liking — especially  when  they’re  served  in 
an  Asbury  Park  resort  by  a tall,  blond  Theta  Chi. 


Photo  by  Jim  Hansen 
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Pie’s  a chatterbox  himself  — outclassed  by  no  one  ! But  the 
fancy  double-talk  of  cigarette  tests  was  too  fast  for  him  ! He  knew 
— before  the  garbled  gobbledygook  started  — a true  test  of 
cigarette  mildness  is  steady  smoking.  Millions  of  smokers  agree — 
there’s  a thorough  test  of  cigarette  mildness : 

It’s  the  sensible  test . . . the  30-day  Camel  Mildness  Test,  which 
simply  asks  you  to  try  Camels  as  your  steady  smoke  — on  a 
day-after-day,  pack-after-pack  basis.  No  snap  judgments.  Once 
you’ve  tried  Camels  in  your  “T-Zone”  (T  for  Throat,  T for  Taste) , 
you’ll  see  why  . . , 

After  all  the  Mildness  Tests... 


Camel  leads  all  other  brands  bybi//ions 


DO  NOT  CIRCULATE 


